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FOREWORD 

This volume is one of o series which explores various ways to the 
sckutiric and scholarly understand lug of civilizations- The first of the 
scries. Studies in Chinese Thought, represents an effort to understand 
a civilization primarily through its expressions in articulate cultural 
products—art, literature, philosophy, language- Shidies in Islamic 
Cultural History concentrates on tlic social and cultural processes in¬ 
cident to the dmelopment and transformation of a civTlization. In 
Islam: Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition these 
two emphases are combined: the shapes of a distinctive Islamic pat¬ 
tern arc traced in Muslim literature, science, urban structure; and 
the processes of interaction of Islam with other civilizations. In Lan- 
guage in Culture a very special possibility for the understanding of 
civilizations and primitive cultures alike is examined: the question 
whether the forms of a language affect the thought and so the culture 
of those who speak it- 

In none of tliese books does one see a civilization tn eiwo—within 
the contexts of family, neighbors, work, ceremonies, and other eiiv 
curnstuQces that make up the round of life of a people- It is this close 
view of a civilization that is provideti by the anthropological study 
of small communities- This is the view of Indian civilization that is 
taken in the present volume. 

Eight villages are described in the follow'itig pages- There are about 
a half a million villages in India. It would be foolish to claim that 
what we have here is a represen tat ive sample- We have accounts of 
eight small communities that resemble and differ from one another 
ill wa3f3 that cannot now be systematically or(lered- Just what about 
each village is peculiar to it or characteristic of that re^on or gen¬ 
erally true of India remains to be determined. As anthropologists 
continue to make Indian community studies, they will be more and 
more required to exercise their scientific strategy in justifying the 
choices they make of the few* villages, out of the many, that it will 
1>e possible to report at all fully. 

Neverthele^, these eight accounts do communicate to the reader a 
gra^LS-roots view that Is more nearly representative of India today 
than arty single account would be. The book conveys a general im¬ 
pression of great variety within prevailing similarity- To guide him 
w'ho reads the 1>ook for what it has to say about India as a whole. 
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Professor ^landelbaum has fortunately provided a comparison of the 
eight villages in the second part of his paper (pp. 239-53). It is 
proper, in a book by anthropologists, that Mandelbaurn’s village 
should be the point of departure for the comparisons he offers. For 
his small community, of all here represented, comes nearest to realize 
iiig the self-contained isolate which has lieen commonly studied in 
anthropology. Not long ago these Kota were a tribe, notably apart 
from the main streams of Indian life, and tiie four kinds of peoples 
of the Nilgiri Plateau con.stituted a little separate world of tribal 
peoples. Now the Kota liuvc experienced tlie double movement that 
is mentioned again anti again in other papers of this volume; Sau- 
skritizaiion, the extension of native Indian civilization to depressed 
or isolated peoples; and Western-urban Influences. 

The reader will first find in iSIandelbaum’s paper an account of 
some aspects of the way Kota look upon tiling, and especially of the 
importance that every male Kota attiiclies to the struggle to defend 
his status, his social self, against tiie tlircats of others to exclude or 
reduce him. \ sitigle ritual, the bowing to the relic of the corpse at 
a funeral as a gesture of respect and alliance to tiie deceased, is 
chosen an tiie element of custom tiirougb which we are led to under¬ 
stand this struggle. 

Beginning with the third section of the paper, :MandeIbaum com¬ 
ments on certain difi^erences and resemblances between Kota life and 
the modes of life reported for the other seven communities. The 
reader is introduced to village India from one of its least typical 
corners. Yet the comparisons begin to show some of the Llunga that 
are widespread: the balance of caste separation and interenste de¬ 
pendence; the relations of land tenure t o social structure; the impor¬ 
tance of maintaining status relationships ns between castes and as 
lietween individuals, and the possibilities of change in status of 
groups or individuals; tlie anxieties and (piairels that have to do with 
status; the influence of ancient codes or ideals — aggressi%-e protection 
of honor for "warriors,” ascetic withdrawal for others. Widespread 
also arc general processes of change; the disintegration of social sys¬ 
tems based on group or corporate relations of status; the decline of 
occupationpl specialties; increasing use of morie 3 ': growth of faetion- 
aliimi: changes in the interdependenee of castes and a tendency for 
the depressed to find common cause in economic or political inter¬ 
ests; the double process of Sanskritization and Westernization, .And 
Mandelbaiim ecgiinlly calls attention to many differences as between 
communities reported. 
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Tluiikiiig of ItidiH, one is most strongly inipressiied in reading these 
papers by the fact of change. In village India the traditional land¬ 
marks lose their outlines—caste, joint family, festivals and religioua 
beliefs. The school, the political party, the movie, the community 
plan, begin to reach even remote villages. The changes, we are here 
helped to sec, arc In important degree but not entirely to be explained 
as a result of \Yestern influeuce. We need also to consider the ancient 
culture of India and the processes of maintenance and transformation 
of culture that went on before Western mflucuce began. It takes more 
than differences in Westem influence to explain why Miss Gough's 
Tanjore village is so much less “progressive” and "democratic” than 
the Mj’sore village Mr, Beals describes, or why the depressed Comdra 
In Madhopur, described by Mr. C’ohn, seek to raise their status by 
adopting some of the practices of orthodox Brahmans. The changes 
that are taking place in villages may transform India into a "mod¬ 
em" Westem-like nation, or may not, but the changes will not Ire 
understood without reference to the traditional civilization that is 
being transformed. 

Indeed, the primary interest that brought about this volume is not 
the effort to understand India and her changes. It is the effort to 
understand how to seek understanding of any great civilization and 
its enormously complex changes through antbropolo^cal studies of 
villages. The questions asked in the seminar that gave rise to this 
book were questions of "method" r What forma of thought for under¬ 
standing a small community are relevant when the community Is an 
Indian village? What changes in ways to which anthropologists are 
accustomed when they work in isolated tribal communities are de¬ 
manded w'hen they work in a village that is part of a large society, 
when they study a local culture that is part and cau.se and profluct of 
an ancient civilization? In the fifth volume of this series. The Little 
Commvniiift a review was offered of some forms of thought for con¬ 
ceiving and communicating a small community more or le.s.s as a 
ivhole under the assumption that it may he considered as an ohser\'a- 
tional isolate—as a thing, a system, to be analyzed in terms only of 
w'hat is right there within that village. A band or village of isolated 
tribal peoples almost justifies that assumption. A village within a 
civilization, a village of peasants or of rural participants in a national 
life, of course does not. What then are anthropologists now' to con¬ 
sider, to learn to study, to include in their widening responsibilities, 
when they study a village as it relates to state and to civilization? 

These papers may abo be road as various attempts to answer these 
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{juejjtions. In one way or atiother they !?how developments of uiit hro- 
polopeal interest and procedure as awareness grows of the grt^at 
society and the great tradition witliin wiiicli tlie Indian village lies. 
The following review of the first six papers is guided by this con¬ 
cern with developing viewpoint and procedure. In the following pages 
it is not asked, '‘What doe.s this say about India?” but rather, "What 
does this say about the interests and way of work of the anthropolo¬ 
gist who wrote this paper: what did he try to find out and how did 
he go about it?" 

In Professor Srinivas’ paper we see a Mysore village almost as if it 
were an isolate. It is descril^ed a.s a structure of relationships of role 
and status. Presented first arc the relationship.^ of ca.ste to caste. As 
a ranked order of castes the system is complex and contains ambigub 
tics; no single vertical scries can express it; some groups {c.g., the 
Hmiths) are not defined by others as they define themselves; to the 
core of castes that form the village society other groups—Muslims 
and itinerant specialists—are plainly peripheral; migratory castes 
contribute only occasionally to the structure; and alternative canons 
of status put a man high on one basis and low on another. 

The castes, kept apart by endogamy and the rules of commensali- 
ty, are brought together by institutions and sentiments that unite 
the whole village: the ceremonies, the village political organization 
and the court of justice; the common dcpemlence on the dominant 
peasant caste. Individuals and families of one caste ore brought to¬ 
gether with those of other castes througb a variety of relationships 
of patron and client, friendships, or party politics. This vilbge is no 
simple layered structure of functions and statuses. It is rather an 
intricately w'oven network of relationships between this man and 
that, this family and that. The hereditary faetora only limit and only 
partly predetermine who is to be related to whom and how. 

Profeasor Srinivas show.s ns the vrorkings of eonipetition and per¬ 
sonal choice within the structure, People decide to do somctlnng they 
did not do before, or strive to establish a new relationship with some¬ 
body. In the eour.=9e of a dispute a traditional relalionaliip may i>e 
broken off. There i,s struggle for position, One t^mith is the rival of bis 
feilow-Jimiths and competes with him for customers, 'I'he establish¬ 
ment of relationships of master and serx’ant, landowner and tenant, 
creditor and debtor—all of which may cut acro.ss the barriers of 
caste — bring about changes in the social system as that sy.stem ap¬ 
pears to the individuals and families affected. “Obligation” is e^’ery- 
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where, but not all obligations are hereditary, and we leam that these 
villagers regard obligation and claim as sometlving to Ije n^anaged 
and improved upon, 'I'lie social system as it appears In Rampura is 
a mutter of pusliing, trying, perpetually rearranging, 

I’he system we are sliown persists by the iniierited monopoly of 
useful function, by traditional status and obligation, and liy the 
availability of agriculture to draw off specialists who are supernumer¬ 
ary in tlie village. It changes, too, relatively rapidly for that man 
who finds a new patron, more slowly for the caste, and so eventually 
for the village seen as a body of interrelated corporate groups. 

Ah a. persisting social system, the village described by Kathleen 
Gough used to corre^ond, very generally, with the village which 
Wrinivaa dcscriljes as still so persisting. There was, before recent 
changes, a similar village solidarity, a sinular close interdependence 
of status and useful function, a similar dependence of the lower 
castyes on the economic power and rule of a dominant caste, a coun¬ 
terbalance of village unity and caste unity. 

liut where ^rinivas shows us the internal changes which made it 
possible for Rampura to persist aa a social system and an isolable 
unit of study, M iss Gough shows us how the social system of Kun^ba- 
pettai is undergoing radical change and how, in its declining integra¬ 
tion and growing dependence on urban or national institutions and 
a wider economy, this village ceases to l>e a signihcant unit of Inves¬ 
tigation. It is change in the sense of transformation that Miss Gough 
reports. In one paragraph Trofessor Sriniva-s only mentions some of 
the kinds of events that do effect changes in Rampura; for Miss 
Gough It is just these events that in Kumbapettai break up the tra¬ 
ditional local social structure: the loss of land by Brahmans; inde¬ 
pendence from the Brahman achieved by lower castes through acqui¬ 
sition of Land or by entering business; political organization and agi¬ 
tation. These events lead to breakdown of some of the taboos that 
keep the castes apart and in hierarchical order. .'\lso they lead to a 
union of people from different castes in what we recognize as classes 
—people conscious of conunon cause in the simple to improve life 
chances. 

Dr. Cohn’s paper also describes transformations In the social struc¬ 
ture of a village. In this case the changes are presented in large part 
from the viea^lnt of a depressed caste group (C’omdrs) in their 
struggles with the upper and landowning caste {fhakurs). Again one 
understands that formerly tlie relations of economic dependence and 
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those of status between the caste groups made the old-time %*)1lage a 
well-integrated local etructorc. Then the 7 Vie An rs entered urban em- 
plojTnent; both upper- and lowor-ca-ste gi'oups came to use iJritish 
courts; the local and I'egioiial political organization lost Its effeetive- 
ness; as population increased, Caindrs left the latul and found work 
outside the village. These and other events brought it about that the 
Camdrs came into open conflict with the landoivning upper-caste 
group. We see the development of aspiration and the formation of 
policy in the depressed caste; the Camare organize to achieve new 
power and status. In their struggle to free themselves from the 
'fkakuri* power they fail for the present, but one feels that they will 
try again. 

Along with tliis struggle for power there comes about a curious 
change in the customs and religion of the two caste groups. The 
J'hdkuTs, affected by Western models of conduct, become more in¬ 
dividuated and secular; they relax traditional caste rules. At the 
same time the Cofndrs seek to improx^e their status by tightening the 
traditional rules of commensality, by giving up despised occupations, 
and by adopting Sanskritic elements of custom. Oue might say that 
the CamSrs strive to move into a culture and its associated status 
which the ’J'kdkure have vacated. Social diange in India is both a 
movement toward an urban and coamopolitan mode of life and also 
a revival and penetration dow^lwa^d of ancient Hindu elements of 
culture and reli^on. 

liy the time w^e reach Alan Beals’s pajicr the interest has quite 
shifted from an analysis of the maintaining interactions within the 
social structure of the village to an analysis of the factors external to 
the village which account for the transformations that hax'e taken 
place in it. For Hamhalli, a relatively recent settlement, is so near a 
great city that its history has been in large part determined by ex’ents 
in the economic and political life of the city and state. We barely see 
the traditional social structure. In this case the multicaste village was 
organized in economic dependence on a single man, the founder and 
headman, and decisions on behalf of all were made by a small pan- 
chayat. But since 1876 tins village “ha.s become more and more an 
aggregation of small and comparatively noninterdepeiident fami¬ 
lies." What interests Beals is to discover tlie way in which, at suc¬ 
ceeding periods, a limited number of factors (six) arising from outside 
the village interacted in diJTeretit ways to bring about this great 
change in the character of lliis village. Some of these factors flowed 
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from the mere grosvth of trade, transportation, manufacture, and 
state-wide government. Others are the growth (and occasional de¬ 
cline) of popuhitioii uiul the increasing emphasis on a cash economy. 
Tliis is a study of ui banination as it appears in a village, not a study 
of the social structure of a village a.s an isolate. 

^^^s. Steed's paper is concerned with the formation of person¬ 
ality within a social structure, but it la not the typical or modal 
personality that is accounted for but rather the pensonaUty of one 
particular individual. We are asked to examine biographic and other 
information about one certain Rajput as these data help us to under¬ 
stand two things: how this man made adjustments to the expecta¬ 
tions arising from the structure of his society while at the same time 
presert'ing and developing a private life inconsistent with those ex¬ 
pectations; and how it came about, by what accidents of eircum- 
.stanee peculiar to his history, limt he developed a personality that 
deviated from the ideal norm. Once more we see a social structure in 
winch caste unity counterbalances a village unity of interdependent 
castes. Once more we sec a traditional society dominated by a land¬ 
lord caste of high status. But now it is not only the social structure 
tluit is nrade explicit: we are shonm explicitly the ideal virtues, the 
value orientation, of these Rajputs (pp. 114-15) and the ideal biogra¬ 
phy (pp. 123-24). This conrniunity is in part seen as the inside view 
of the good life. Further, the dimensions of society, from circles 
farthest from the individual to those closest to him, arc presented in 
such a way as to focus our attention upon the single Rajput whose 
life, outer and imter, is the real subject of the paper. Moreover, social 
change is here a part of the context of structure and event within 
which this individual is to be untlerstood. The almlllion of the land- 
holdingaj'stem, threatened at the time of Mrs. Steed's observations, 
provided a ends, the possible resolution of which stimuiatc<l conduct 
and comment by the man whose life is under examination here. 

In the course of the comparisons which Brofes-sor Lewis makes be¬ 
tween a village in Delhi District and a village in Morelos, Mexico, we 
are returned to problems of social structure. But now it is not only 
the organisation of soelal relations witiun the village that interests. 
The interrelations of the village wltli the national culture and civili¬ 
zation, a matter in earlier papers recognized but not stre.ssed, is 
brought to the fore by tfie identification of the two villages a.s in¬ 
stances of a societal type, peasant villages. 'J'his type demands a unit 
of description and comparison that is much larger than a single vil- 
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lage- It is as if we now looked dowTi not upon a village (much a 
single human being within a village) but upon the wider rural eom- 
munity that includes more than one village and upon the relations 
of villages mth the institutions of the state, f'he contrasty Dr. Lewis 
brings out are contrasts between villages; they are also contrasts be¬ 
tween rurahurban social systems. We see a Mexico of''relatively self- 
contained nuclear groupings or pockets of a small numl^er of villages 
centrally located within munidptos.*' Teimutlan is clearly organiaied 
politically in relation to the state by formal institutions representa¬ 
tive of village leadership without interposition of extended kinship 
groups^ Yet Tepoztlan faces inward as Rani Khcra does not; its prin¬ 
cipal bonda are centripetal; its people marry within the village. The 
intervillage networks of relationship ate constituted of trade and of 
pilgrimage to shrines. For northern India, in contrastp we sec^ from 
the more inclusive point of vision to which we are ledp settlements 
more diffusely scattered over a landscape. Each village is internally 
a complex S 3 ''fltem of heterogeneous parts. While the village has the 
degree of unity we have come to accept for the other Indian villages 
reported in this book, each village is connected with many others by 
netw'orks of a notably different kind from those prevailing in ilexieo- 
Intervillage networks arise from the ties of caste connection and of 
intermarriage. We accept Dr. Lewis* emphasis upon village endoga¬ 
my versus exogamy in affecting tlie kinds of countrywide networks, 
whichp it becomes apparent, we arc to study and compare if we are 
to understand peasant village life. The Mexican and North Indian 
contrast is betw'ccn two rural social systems, or even village-state 
systems. And the Nortli Indian instance is indeed remarkable. In 
Dr. Lewis* view^^ the importance of kinship and the extension of caste 
connections in the East Indian case are somehow' "primitive^*; yet, if 
an kolable;, inw^ard-facing village is primitive, the Indian countryside 
is less primitive than is Mexico. Ijcwis refers to these widespread 
intenillage connections as "rural cosmopolitanism 
As its title announceSp McKirn Jlarriott's paper directly raises 
questions of interrelation of an Indian village witli the larger society 
and with the civilization of w'hich it is a small and local part. The 
balanced account of the village in Aligarh District both as a unified 
world in itself and also as a part of communities outside itself treats 
more fully than do earlier papers this question, recurrent for the book 
as a whole. But the topic is only introductory here. To Dr. Lewis' 
characterizations of typ^s of village organization and of countrywide 
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networks Marriott adds a greatly expanded historical dimension: he 
treats Kishan Garbi as an element in the development of native 
Indian civilization. Govenmient and culture alike have grown up¬ 
ward from Kishan Garlii and thousands of other villages. And the 
government and the reflective thought of India have influenced the 
dev elopment of all these Kishan Garhia. Upward from the village to 
the institutions anti ideas of the stale and civilization, and downward 
from the civilization and the stato to the village, his mind runs in 
his efforts to identify some of the cJiaracteristic historical processes 
by which a native civilization, seen through the life of a village, may 
be understood. 

In Part I of his paper (pp. 1R2-9L) this historical interaction is seen 
as a relation of little community and great community. Here we see 
government and land tenure, and then caste organization, as prod¬ 
ucts of interaction over many generations. Native Indian govern¬ 
ment is in part a growth upward from the institutions of the local 
community. On the other hand, features of the village that appea.r 
at first as local developments—elements of kinship structure, village 
layout, and typical modes of conflict—tuni out to be "reflexes of gen¬ 
eral state policy.” And caste relationships too are in part reflexes of 
institutions of the wider community, "degradations of the royal 
style.” The conclusion is reached that “both little communities and 
greater communities arc mutually necessary conditions of each 
Oliver’s existence in their pre.sent forms.” 

In Part II .Marriott makes the same point in terms of culture, con¬ 
tent of ideas. To little and great community correspond little and 
great tradition, 'Hie religious life of Kishan Carht is examined in his¬ 
torical depth. It is a.'^kedr "What elements of ritual and belief repre¬ 
sent contributions from village life upward to the formation of In¬ 
dia's great Sanskritic tradition? What elements arc local modifica¬ 
tions of elements of that great tradition communicated downward to 
it?" To the two aspects of the double process of this interaction Ije- 
tween little and great traditions Marriott give# name.s: universaliza¬ 
tion and parochialization. We are being helped to a viewpoint, a set 
of concepts, and a way of work that will allow aiitiirojxilogiata to 
study a village in its generic lu-storic processes of interaction with the 
civilization of which it is a part, We shall become able to combine 
"a focus uixm the amoll fialf-world of the village” with "a perspec¬ 
tive upon the universe of Indian civilization.” To this combination 
the anthropologists who study India are moving. 
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Besides writing this paper, JMr. Marriott performed the arduous 
and often difRcult tasks incident to editing tills book. The general 
editors of the series are very grateful to him. We are also grateful 
to the other contributors for their help and for their patience with, 
us. The support of the Ford Foundation in making possible first the 
seminar and now this volume, mentioned by Mr. Marriott in his 
Preface, is also thankfully acknowledged by us, 

Robert Red held 
Milton* Slncer 

CfIJCACO, Ilu^ois 

April 15, 1055 


PREFACE 


The PAPEtis of this volume are products of a seminar in social an¬ 
thropology entitled ’‘Comparison of Cultures: The Indian Vilkige.” 
The seminar, conceived and organized by Professors Roljert Redfield 
and Milton f'inger, was conducted at tlie University of Chicago dur¬ 
ing April and May of 19.>4. Both the seminar and this publication of 
its results were made possible through ft program for the comparative 
study of cultures and oivilizationa, directed by Professors Redfield 
and r^ingeCp and supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

The eight authors of this volume focused their attention in the 
seminar on a dual problem raised by the extension of anthropological 
methods of holistic analysis to villages in India’s complex civiliza¬ 
tion. \\'aya of considering anrall communities as wholes were first sur¬ 
veyed for the seminar by Professor Redfield tiirougii his lectures on 
'‘'I’he Little Community" {'I'he Gottesman I>cctures for 1954 at 
I.’l>p 5 ala Uni\-ersity), of which an outline was circulated among all 
participants. Two questions were then raised by Profes.sor Singer: 
How rtdevant are such holistic methods of analj'sis for studies of vil¬ 
lages in India? And if village studies make use of such holistic meth¬ 
ods of analysis, then wliat relevance do those studies have for under¬ 
standing problems which concern all of India? 

Each paper of this volume, excepting only that of Professor f^rini- 
^as, who was unable to attend in person, was presented for a week’s 
discussion in the Chicago seminar. Professors Redfield and linger 
there provided for the continuity and cumulation of ideas. Draft 
versions of mosi of the papers, together with notes on the seminar 
discussions, were subsequently circulated among all authors for 
mutual comment and for revision. 

'I'he present papers trespass on the territories of nine languages 
and dialects of India. Phonetic and phonemic transcriptions Iwing 
as yet unavailable, the standard taken for romanizlng words of these 
languages and dialect.^ is literary: an attempt has been made to trans¬ 
literate from the more or less standard forms found in dictionaries 
of the native character. .\n attempt has al.?o been made to employ 
the same romanizations for equivalent diameters in each of the dif¬ 
ferent written languages. Bulletin 31 of the Library of Congress 
Cataloging Serdec (Wa.shington, D.C.; U.f?. Government Printing 
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OfficCt has been found to be Ji helpful {riiidc. Deijarlurcs fmm 
that guide consist in t]ie replneeniGnt of its kh by the more precise 
and in ttie replacement of its ni by rj as the syniho) for nasalization 
of the preceding vowel, consistent with conventional practice in 
romaniziiig Hindi. Final a and word-medial, iiiterconsonantal a are 
either represented or not, according to context fln<l contnion usage. 
The necessary diacritics are employed on all italicized words, and 
on italicized words only. Proper names of persons and of geographic 
features as well as a few nouns of very conmion occurronce such 
as "Brahman*' (BrffAwatioj and "paneliuj'at" {jHincayat) are repro¬ 
duced in popular, anglicized forms in plain type and w ithout diacritics. 

The authors wish to record their tlianliS for the stir and thoughtful 
seasoning added by Professors Bcdfield and Singer to each phase of 
tlie seminar’s progress. They are sensible also of tlte contributions 
made to their own thinking by the other faculty memliers and stu¬ 
dents who comprised tlieir discerning audience in Chicago. They are 
grateful to tlie student recorders who facilitated the early circulation 
of notes on the papers and discussions, 

As editor, I am especially indebted to the India Milage Studies 
Project of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, for the freedom to undertake this volume; to Pro¬ 
fessors Redheld and Singer for their eounsel throughout its prepara¬ 
tion; to Professor ^lurray B. Emeneau and Mr. William 1, Moore 
for their linguistic advice; to Miss Amia M. Plkelis for her thorough 
and energetie devotion to editorial management and process; to Miss 
Rosemary Witko and Mrs. Janet Seil>ert for their accurate handling 
of many exacting stenographic tasks; and to Mr. Hair)' A. 31tllman 
for his preparation of the Index. 
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THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF A MYSORE \'ILLAGE‘ 


M, K. SRlNiVAIj 

My AIM in tluscssny is to give a, brief description of tiic social system 
of Rampura {Ramitura), a large, nucleated village in the plains of 
Mysore District in Mysore State in South India. Rampura is a vil¬ 
lage of many castes, yet it is also a well-defined structural entity. 
Comparisons between Rampura and other villages may throw some 
light on India’s rural social sj'Stems generally. 

With its 1,523 residents in 1948, Rampura must lie ranked among 
the largest 5 per cent of the villages in Mysore 8tate, Seventy-seven 
per cent of all villages in the state contained less than 500 persons in 
1941, while 93 per cent contained less than 1,000 persons (Census w/ 
India 1942: 12). 

Structurally, also, Rampura is much more complex tlian the aver¬ 
age village, for it contains nineteen Hindu castes and Muslims. Each of 
the four largest castes of Rampura lias a strengtJi of more tlian one 
hundred persons, and together these four number 1,274 out of the 
total village population of 1,323. Others arc much s mailer, Below is 
a list of all the castes of Rampura, arranged in order of their popu¬ 
lation strength in the village, togetlier with the traditional calling of 
each caste (Table 1). 

Traditional callings are implied in the vemacuhir names of most 
of the castes, For convenience in description, I refer to tliem by 
English terms wtdeh are CQuivalent to their vernacular nameS"— 
“Potter" for KumMra, “Peasant" for Okkalisa, etc. l-lxceptions are, 
however, made for the religious terms “Muslim ’ 

"Brahman" (Sraftmana), and '^LiUgSyai,’' and for the “Frituiieb- 
able" (ffcleya), 

l, THE castes and THEIIl OCCUPATIONS 

Each caste in Rampura is traditionally associated with tlie prac¬ 
tice of a particular occuiration. 'I'his docs not mean, however, that 

t. I hftv* spent twelve montlu dolnn fieltl waric in Hnniimra. An Initial ataj- of ten 
tiiontbj in IMS wm mstie pewibig by the genrertwity nf the Unl^T-niiLy tA Dx/ufd. A 
ttdflnd visit of two tnontlia in lOM was finiinfeii by the M.S. UnivEinity of Bandji. 1 
wish to ttiank the Univertily of Manehcyter for the nw'nrd of s Simon iSenior Heacorth 
FclIowBitip which ptrtuitted 1710 Iti attend nine irUhtith* during liMS-JM on the analyalii 
of field data. 
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a]] tile members of a caate or even a majority of them do in faet al¬ 
ways follow their traditional calling. And even when they do follow 
a traditional calling, they need not do so to tl)e exclusion of another 
calling. In fact, some nontraditional calling may be economically 
more remunerative than the traditional one. 

Older and more conaetv'ative persona in each caste tend to regard 
the traditional calling as the proper one. Each takes pride in the 
skills which are required for his traditional calling and regards these 
.skills as natural monopolies of his caste. For instance, I^rallmlUlS are 
assumed not to possess agricultural skill. If, in fact, a Brahman vil¬ 
lager does sliow some skill in agriculture, then other villagers may 

TABLE I 


PonrtATIOJf AND TtLAUtTJONAt. CAM.IXCS OF 
Cast^ [n Ramj'CHA (1948) 


of Caitxi 

TrodiiLaAdl. CalliEif 

I'OpniSat ii»n 

(^kkatiiia .. _ 

FeoB&Eit 

73.1i 

Kvmto ... . ... . 

Shepherd 

233 

... . .. 

Artisan mid Trader 

179 

Hotc^ --------- _ ,. 

Servmit mnl 

123 

CatiKia ... . . 

Oibnmi 

37 

AcAn—Kiduedri and . 


33 

..,, . ..... 

Noti-BraliifiaTi Frirat 

33 

K^iga.. . ..... 

Todd^TTuin 

24 

/LumSdna . . . 

PiitUir 

23 

__ r. 

Trader 

22 

Krtari 

I3*rber 

31* 

..... ...... .. 

FfcBherman 

H 

A'angnui . .. 

Bwinehtrd 

12 

Ama . ----- 

Wjiaht'rfiiaii 

i-i- 

4 

. .. 

UagkeLtihakar 

7 

Br^lhtTijO[\a^ 

' Priest and Schulor 

B 

......... x 

Pnttt and Scholfu 

B 

BrdtmaHu^Sri Wji^mra ., ^, 

Pridat and SrholEir 

a 


express their surprise. The Bralunan priest of the Ruma temple in 
Rampura shoms sucli skill and is frequently to be seen carrying a 
basket and a sickle to the fields. His agricultural skill is admired if 
not eu\ied, but he is also criticized for alleged neglect of priestly 
duties in favor of agriculture. On the other hand, the Peasants of near¬ 
by Bella village are criticized because of their urban ways and their lack 
of skill in rice cultivation, to which they are compamt^^’e newcomers. 

Contrary to popular impression, the traditional calling is not un¬ 
changeable. Clianges are especially common at the present day when 
members of all except the lowest caste are seen opening shops and 
starting rice mills and bus lines. Jn the recent past, too, castes have 
changed their occupatioiis, and changes probably took place in the 
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remoter past as well. )''or instance, tlie JSheplierds of Ramptini have 
elianged over from keepins! sheep and weaviiip blankets to farmiiip. 
In llampiira none of the Fishermen fishes fi>r a living, and in the 
neighboring village of Kcre most of tliem have taken to agriculture. 
Orilj' two families of Oilmen still work tlie traditional bullock-pow¬ 
ered mills to extract oil out of oilseeds. The rest of the Oilmen are 
engaged in petty trade or work in agriculture as tenants, sen,'ants, 
or laborers. During my abiy in the village I came across a party of 
itinerant Washermen who had discorded their traditional occupation 
in favor of digging u'etis. 

Again, a caste nmy liave more than one traditional occupation. For 
instance, the Toddyman not only taps toddy from palm trees but 
also sells it. The Oilman extracts oil from oilseeds and sells oil, oil- 
soaked wtlon torches, and edibles fried hi oil. The Fislierman not 
only eatches fish hut also sella them. The Shepherds iise<l to keep 
sheep, make blankets, and sell both sheep and bkuikets. In brief, divi¬ 
sion of kijor is not liighly developed: the specialized eastc often per¬ 
forms numy operations to produce its special articles and then mar¬ 
kets them as well, Furthermore, in addition to their separate tradi¬ 
tional oecupations, all castes down to the Untouchable have for long 
commonly practiced agriculture. E^'cn the Brahmans have done so, 
although there Is a scriptural ban against their doing so (ilanu X. 
f4). 

The extent of conformity, change, flexilality, and overlapping in 
the traditional occupations of the castes of Rampum may best be 
seen from a caste-by-caste review of the actual situation. 

A. PK.^HA.'TfS AXD AORICVLTUR6 

The Peasant caste is the only caste in the urea of Rampura which 
has agriculture as its sole traditional occupation. Peasants are the 
most numerous caste in Rampura village, numbering as they do 
nearly lialf tlie population. They tend to pri'dominate generally Iti 
the districts of Mandya and Mymre, The bulk of the Pejisiints are 
actually occupied on i he land, either as owners, as tenants, as labor¬ 
ers, or as ser\’anta. All the biggest landowners in Rampura are 
Peasants, 

But it may be repealed here that most other people in the village, 
regardless of their differing tra<litional occupations, are also engaged 
in agriculture in one capacity or another. Bralinmns were found along 
ivith Peasants among the biggest Lmdowners of the iuea until about 
thirty yeare ago. In Rampura at present, only the Traders, Basket- 
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nuikcrs, W'jisfipriiien, h'winehords, and a few I'Lstiermcii dtt not engage 
in agriculture in an)' way. The total iiumi>er of the iioiiagricnttural 
population in the village does not exceed 100 persons. According to 
the Harvest Scheme last for 1046-47, more than one-half of the 
families of Rampura required no gtain mlion eards. Forty-nine fami¬ 
lies vrerc reported to be growing enough grain for their own consump¬ 
tion, while 100 families were reported as producing a surplus for 
government purchase. 

The remainder of the agricultural ftimilics— 132 out of the total 
number of 281 families — were reported to be marginal agriculturists 
who did not grow enough grain to subsist without help of a govern¬ 
ment ration. If any bias exist.*? in those fipires, it is probably in the 
direction of minimi sing agricultural production so as to escaite giving 
grain to the government. Agricultural work and income are a sub¬ 
stantial element in most villagers' lives, even if many participate in 
agriculture only as senmnts or as casual, seasonal laborers. 

Like the Brahmans before them, some Peasants and members of 
otlier, older, landed castes have been attracted to the city and have 
given up their lands. Rampura boasts of three Peasant and one Lfri- 
gdtjnl college graduates, three of whom are entployed in the govern¬ 
ment while one works as a lawyer in a nearby town. Between 1948 
and 1952 two Peasants started rice mills, and another started two 
bus services to Mysore. Tiic bus-owner lias bought a house in ilysore 
and lias also tnult a few* houses for renting in Bella. Some Peasanis 
are engaged in trade; they keep teashops, sell groceries and cloth, and 
hire out eyeies. .V few Feasant youths show a keen awareness of the 
changed pcihtietiJ situation and have, ambitions of capturing political 
power. 

n. i'itiE[m,v i:A#TrB 

Brahmans and Lingaijats are the traditional priestly castes of 
Uampnra. This <loes not moon that eveiy Brahmon or every Litigdyat 
ill the village is actually a priest. In fact, the hulk of Brahmans and 
Luigtigaia are engaged in secular occupations primarily, while ei en 
those wlio practic*e priesthood often also engage in sulKsidiaty oeeu- 
pntioiis suelt as agriculture and moneylcnding. 

'l'<i sjiy that Brahmans and Uitgngah are priestly castes means 
only that some hulividiinls from these castes sen’e as domestic or 
temple piwts. Brahman and priesthoods are sometvhnt dis¬ 

tinct frfun one another. Liilgiigate are temple priests only at teniples 
where the god A'iikj in one of his numerous manifeskitions is wor- 
shifK^d. Brahmans do not in theory enter temples where LitlgSj/ats 
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are priests; LiagSyaU do not enter temples where Brninnntie sire 
priests; bnt members of other Xon-BraI»nvan eastes may enter 
temples where either Brahmans or Linigfiytits arc priests, ’I'here b 
a distinction also in domestic priesthood: Liiigayat priests are called 
to officiate at births, weddings, or other ritual occasions only in the 
houses of other Liiigayats^ while Brahman domestic jiriests may Ih* 
called by any of the other l»igh Non-Bra liman eastes. 

In addition to Brahman and IJngrtyat priests, tlicre are priests to 
In? found in ever}* other caste. Such priesthood tends to riin in certain 
fainjlies, one of tiie sons heitit! initiated into the prie.‘<thofK] mi tiic 
death of the father or paternal uncle. Practicing the priest hmid might 
mean conducting regular, i.c., daily or weekly, worship in a temple, 
or offering worship on certain special occasions. In Uampura, for in¬ 
stance, the Inggest lineage among tlic Feasants has a small temple in 
which arc housed tw'o goddesses who were brouglit into tlie village 
by the founders of tlie lineage. Tw'o men of tlie lineage are pi'icsts 
(giidda) and offer worstiip at tlie temple once a week, bcside.s officiat¬ 
ing at the periodical festK'als held in the deities’ honor. This hiieiige 
also supplies a priest to the ,Wfiri temple in the village. Mari is the 
goddess presiding over plague, smallpox, and eliolcra, and her pro¬ 
pitiation protects the village from the dreaded epidetiiics. The vil¬ 
lage as a w'holc is interested in ivarding off epidemics. Bralimans re¬ 
siding in the village make offerings to .Vfin' when someone in the 
house is suffering from plague or cholera, or when an epitlemic is 
about. The Vntouchables have another separate shrine to MSri and 
have recently cslahlished a separate shrine for worshiping the deity 
Hama, Only Uiitouehablcs W'oraliip at these shrines. Jti brief, it Is 
wrong to assume tiiat priests are always recruited from the Bralinian 
and Litlfftiyal eastes and not from other eastes. 

Nor arc Brsihmans of Rampura tiy any means restricted to prac¬ 
ticing some sort of priesthood to cam a living. At the iiegitming of 
IU48, one of the three Brahman families of Rampura wn.*! the immi¬ 
grant i§rl family of the village doctor. A second was the 

old native family of the village postmaster, W'ho owned a little land 
and did contract w-ork on the canal in summer for the government. 
The third family was that of the priest who had liccii called by the 
local eldcm over twenty-five years ago to come and officiate at the 
Rama temple. I’liis temple priest gaA-e part of Ids lime to temple 
work and part to cultivating the lands witfi which the temple was 
cndow'cd. 'riie priest also occasionally officiated at a wedding or other 
ritual occasion in the village if he w^as invited to do so. But he w'as 
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really not fntitled to do tliis, ns the rigiit belonged to another Brah¬ 
man who was residing m Hogur, a large village nbout five miles frora 
Rampura. The joint family of this absent Brahman had the right to 
provide a priest at weddings or other ritual oeeasions among all higli 
castes, barring LiHgayale, in the sixty-five villages fornting part of 
liogur Hobli. Tliis right is enforceable. A 113 ' other Brahman acting 
in his place without his prior consent migiit be asked to explain his 
conduct before the ^'illage panchayat. The man employing him 
would also be liable, In such a ease, the panchayat would fine the 
guilty parties. Such a right would be enforceable also before a gov- 
emment court of law. 

In l^S this domestic priest was acting also as the accountant 
{idnahh^) of Rampura and of the adjacent village of Gudi in place 
of the true holder (£ara 6 ardur} of that nceountantship. In 1949 a 
descendant of the joint family of the true holder was able to assert 
his claim to the office. HLs ancestors liad lived in Rampura and had 
owned a considerable quantity of land there. But, like many Brahman 
families in this area, they had left the collage for the city to secure 
Western education and urban jobs. The family liad come down in 
the world, and the return of one of its members to Rampura to take 
up an extremely tlJ-paidaccountantaliip was a measure of its fall. The 
family sold all its land, most of which was bought by rising Peasant 
families—a familiar sequence of events in the neighborhood. The 
postmaster, too, had spent some time in Mysore in his j'outh, and 
later returned to Rampura only because lie could not get a job in the 
city. 

Like the Brahmans, the lAUg&yats of Rampura practice either 
priestly or secular occupations according to their circumstances. 
There are two priestly lineages among the local Lingayats. One of 
them, which enjoys the lucrative priesthood of the liladZhxira temple 
at Gudi, which is about a mile away from Rampura, is split into two 
joint families, each of which performs the tasks of priesthood in al¬ 
ternate years. One of the two joint families further split up into four 
families during the latter half of 1948. Kach of the four brothers now' 
acts as priest once every eiglit years. second l.iUgfiyat lineage fur¬ 
nishes a priest for the temple of Roaoca, the bull on which the deity 
rides, The priest cullKutes the temple’s endowred lands. The 
other LifigSyaU in the %'illage are engaged in agriculture and in trade. 

C. SEFtVIXa CASTES FAIQ AT TOE UAH^'EST 

Five castes—the two Smith castes, Potter, "Washerman, and Barber 
—^serve the cultivators regularly and are paid a certain quantity of 
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groin at fiarvest time by those whom they have served during the 
year, 

"Smith” is a blanket term which includes tw'c castes and three 
groups of occupations in Rampura—'working with wood and iron^ 
building houses, and arorking with precious metals and stones. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the last-mentioned belongs to the MatScari subdivi¬ 
sion, and the first tw'o to the KuIdcSri subdivision. Ihere is, however, 
one Maldcttri Smith who works with wood and iron, and one Kuidcari 
Smith who works with wood and iron as well as with preeious stones. 
One Smith who works with wood and iron also occasionally helps a 
housebuilding Smith in his occupation. The MatdcSns drink alco¬ 
holic beverages while the Kvldcdris do not. Each is a distinct endog- 
amous group. 

The hereditary^ Potter of Rampura lives in Gudi. He makes pots 
and pans and supplies them to several families on occasions such as 
birth, marriage, and death. He does not seem, however, to make tiles 
for the inhabitants of Rampura. There are, in addition, a few Potter 
families resident in Rampura, only one of which (composed of a man, 
his wife, and an immigrant assistant) carries on the traditional occu¬ 
pation, The head of this hotise ow^ns a little land which he personally 
cultivates, and during the nonagricutturol season he makes pots, 
pans, and tiles. He makes them, howex'er, not for grain payments but 
for cash. 

The Potters' trade hangs on old tastes. Their traditional products 
are favored by the bulk of the villagers, w'ho hcheve that food cooked 
in earthen pots is "cooling," unlike food cooked in metal vessels, 
which is "hot." Even in the rich headman's house rdyi flour is still 
cooked in huge earthen pots. But Brahmans and some of the richer 
persons in otlier castes now use metal vessels, usually of brass or 
copper, for the use of metal vessels is thought to confer more prestige 
on their owners than the use of earthen ones. As the supply of eash 
in Rampura has increased in the last fifteen years or more, there 
seems to have been an increasing tenticncy among the poor to buy 
metal vessels. Similarly, houses roofed with the traditional Potters' 
tiles arc believed to be cooler b summer than those roofed with fac¬ 
tory-made tiles, yet there is a tendency for tiie richer and more ur¬ 
banized villagers to use factory-made tiles for prestige reasons. Tn 
IIHS tbrcG buildings in Rampura had l>een roofed with fuctory-made 
tiles. If this tendency increases, the Potters may be forced In course 
of time to give up their traditional culling. 

\V1nle Smitlis and Potters seive everyone m the village irrespective 
of caste, Barbers and Washermen serv'e only those castes which do 
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not pollute them by contact* A Smith is not polluted by handling an 
Untoucliiihle’s plow, iwr is a Potter polluted by giviiig a pot or a few 
tiles to an Untouchable, lint ph^'sical contact with the customer is 
implied in the serviia'S which arc rendered by the Harbor and 'W'asli- 
erman. Swineherds and Untouchables arc therefore excluded from 
the services of tlie Harl>er and tVasherman castes; they liave to pro¬ 
vide tliese sen ices for Ihenjselves from within their own respective 
castes* 

TJtc Barber of Rumpura shaves his customers once a week or once 
a fortnight, dej>ending on the amount of grain paid. He does not 
*shave his customers on eertain inauspicious days, such as the daju of 
the nmv and full moon. The Barber provides special sendees on 
ritual occasions, such as birth, death, and wedding, in return for 
extra pay. 

I'w'o families t>f Washermen ser\'e Rampura. One of them wldch 
is resident in the neighboring village of Bihalli washes the clothes of 
only a few* Rampura families, notably those of the headman and 
Barbers. Betivcen and 1952, however, the Bilinlli Washerman 
lost the custom of the Rampura headman. The hejidman’s reversion 
to the local Washerman conforms with the common tendency for 
ties with senucing castes to Ijc confined within the same village. The 
Barbers’ patronage of the Bihalli Washerman is due to a long-stand¬ 
ing dispute l>etween themselves ami the Washermen of Ilampuni. 

The Washerman washes clothes, returning the clean garments to 
his customers once a fortnight* Between his visits, Ids customers 
W'ash their own clothes, since it is only the better-off Peasants who 
own more than one change of clothes. The washing of their custom¬ 
ers’ menstrual clothes, which w'omen of the Washerman caste do, 
is regiirded as degrading and dchlijig* Men of the Washerman caste 
wasli only their male customers' clotiies. 

D. OTHKS CASTES 

There are nine resident castes which do not provide regular sen'- 
iecs or receive grain payments at the harvest: Shepherds, Oilmen, 
Toddy men. Fishermen, Basketmakers, Swine lierds, Traders, Un¬ 
touchables, and Muslims. And there are several other nonresident 
castes which also enter into the economy of the village. 

jAOnc of the Sheplierds now keeps sheep, but a few of them still 
make coaiwe hbiiket*s from wool. They obtain this wool either from 
the few ltic.il Peasant*s who have kept small flocks or from neighbor¬ 
ing villages. The wool is "paid for” in blankets, there lieing a recog¬ 
nized rate of exchange. There is verj'' little pasture land in or around 
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Rumpura, mid this la one of the reasons why iuoal Shepherds Jiave 
tiiid to change to agricultural occupations. 

Tw'o Oilniuii faniUles, the heads of whicli arc brothers, carry on tlte 
traditional caUitig by extracting oil from seeds. They also own sonie 
Lnnd, which they cultivate. In addition, they go periodically to the 
great temple of MadHt*ara in Koiegol Taluk in Madras State, where 
they sell torches ntadc of oi)-soaked rags tied to lengths of bamboo. 
Pilgrims go round the temple with torches in their liands. Selling 
torches is apparently a profitable business: the brothers have bought 
some rieckmd, and have saved some money in addition, I’he other 
Oilmen in Rampura are mere laborers, sen ants, or petty traders. 
One large joint fanuly of Toddymen owns some ricehtnd and a 
cloth shop. The head of this joint family also sews on a .sewing ma- 
chine in his shop, lie seems, furthermore, to have an interest in a 
toddy shop in Kogiir. A second Toddyman family in the %iIJage 
makes and selU mats made out of toddy palm leaves—a traditionaJ 
occupation of women of the caste. But .some members of this mat¬ 
making family also engage in odd coolie work. The toddy shop out¬ 
side Rampura itself is run by a Toddjmian widow, yhe is the only 
member of the local caste group who is entirely dependent on this 
Iraditional calling, a calling which is considered to be Joiv. 

Three of the four Fisherman families in the village live by coolie 
labor, ivhilc the head of the four til operates a sewing machine. 

The Basketnutkers are recent immigrants, and they make baskets, 
screens of split bamboo, winnowing fang, hencoops, etc., for sale 
citlier locally or in a nearby weekly market (aon/c). They buy the 
bamboos in Mysore, Their contact with towns is greater than that of 
the other castes. They are not regarded as belonging to the village, 
as every few years one ba tch of Basket makers is replaced by another. 

The men of the Swineherd caste herd the swine which they own, 
and the oldest woman among them goes about villages telling for¬ 
tunes. Both are traditional occupations. The Swincherda s])cnk 
among themselves a dialect of Tehigu, and have a culture which ia 
somewhat different from that of the other castes in the village. They 
live in huts on the outskirts of the village. From the beginning of the 
rainy season until the end of paddy harvest they live in the village 
headman's mango grove to the north of the village; then thes' spend 
the summer in the headnmn’s paddy field to the southeast of the 
village. Their traushiimance is due to the headman’s desire to have 
his fields fertilized witli pig manure. 

There are three joint families of Traders, all of which are engaged 
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in trade. Groceries and fried eatahtes are sold in their shops. One 
Trader has also kept a cloth store and a sewing machine which he 
operates liimself. Two other Trader youtlis are able to sew, and one 
of them left Rampura some time ago to settle down in Harigolii, his 
wife’s village. It is interesting to note that none of the Traders owns 
land. 

Of thirty Untouchable families, fifteen are cultivators, and fifteen 
five by coolie work. Some of the cultivators are cSkaras, or hereditary 
village servants, whose duty it is to assist the headman and account¬ 
ant in the collection of land tax. The men of the families which live by 
coolie work are either agricultural laborers or servants, Most Un¬ 
touchable women do coolie work. They transplant paddy shoots, 
weed, help with haivest work, trim the acacia trees during summer, 
clean grain, grind flour, etc. 

In 194S there were thirty-nine Muslim families in Rorupura, of 
which thirteen owned or cultivated land, fifteen vrorked as laborere, 
and seven were engaged in petty trade. The occupations of butcher, 
shoesmith, tinker, doctor of Unani (Muslim) medicine, and plasterer 
were each performed by a Muslim. There were, in addition, two 
Muslim tailors, Some show much enterprise in their commeretal ac¬ 
tivities: though Hindus oum the mango groves in this area, tiie entire 
trade in mangoes is in the hands of Muslims. The poorest Aluslims 
act as middlemen, borrow'ing money for short periods at tugb rates 
of interest and working on very small margins; it is not surprising 
that tlieir enterprises collapse occasionally. The Muslims arc there¬ 
fore occupationally as well as spatially mobile. Tlte bulk of the Mus¬ 
lims of Rampura are recent immigrants and are not jnet regarded as 
fully belonging to the village. 

Several itinerant castes also ^isit Rampura and neighboring vil¬ 
lages, commonly in the summer. Sawyers from the lowlands of the 
Tamil country come to saw timber for building. Tilers, Hunters 
(JJ^aa), Well-diggeis, and a few castes of entertainers also come— 
GSnufiga magicians, Muslim snake charmers, Pipers who play pipes 
through their nostrils, etc. Shepherds from vilhigea very near Mysore 
City come to Rampura if a long drought has burned up the grass in 
their area. They take their fioeks along the banks of the Cau^-ery 
River. There is a customary arrangement by which the Shepherds 
stand their flocks so as to manure a man’s field at niglit and receive 
in return a meal or the raw materials of a meal. Most peripatetic 
castes wander almut only after the agricultural season is over. During 
the agricultural season they stay at home to raise crops. 
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II. TKE TRADITIONAL ECONOMY OF LAND AND GRAIN 
Iti 11 1 C traditional economy of this area, money seems to have 
played a minimal part. Even at the beginning of this century cash 
was scarce, and the buying power of a rupee was much greater than 
it is t<(}day. Barter still prevails in Rampura, and it was mucli more 
widespread in tlie past. Today, as long ago, a farmer’s wife barters 
paddy for dried fish, vegetables, and Iwtel leaves. Fruit-sellers aro 
frequently paid in paddy. Though the farmer grows paddy, Ids staple 
is rSgi (finger millet). Before ^Vorld War II it was not uncommon for 
villagers of Rampura to dri\'e carts of paddy to Hunsur in the west 
in order to exchange the paddy whicli they had grown for the ragi 
which they would eat. 

Within the village of Rampura the usual way of paying for services 
w'aa and is in grain, or in land, the source of grain. The various kinds 
of pajTiient may be arranged in a hierarchy of prestige, with pajunent 
in land at the top. I^and is tiie moat permanent form of payment, A 
piece of land may be attached to an office, as, for example, to the 
office of a village scjvant or of a temple priest; or it may be given to 
someone for rendering a service, as it lias occasionally been given to 
a aetv’ont who had faithfully served his master's family for a long 
time. The implication of paj’ment in land is tluit the land is to be held 
so long as the office is held or the seiwice performed. Prestige is also 
attached to grain payments, though their prestige is less than the 
prestige which is attached to paiTnents in land. 1’he prestige of grain 
pa>'ments is understandable, for the ability' to pay in grain is the re¬ 
sult of rights in land, rights either of ownership or of tenancy. Grain 
payments also imply enduring relationships, and enduring relation¬ 
ships are valued. The pajnnent of a crop growing on a piece of land is 
regarded as intermcduite in prestige lietween pajuients in land and 
payments in grain. Finally'', at the bottom of the hierarchy of pres¬ 
tige are pa^'ments in cash. 

The principal temples in the AuJlage—the temples of R&ma, Basava^ 
/foffi Mari and iLablNlfa Durgada MSri —are endowed with agricul¬ 
tural land. Excepting the lands of the Ha{^ Mdri temple, all the en¬ 
dowment lands are ricelands. The priests enjoy the fruits of these 
lands, and the priests of the R&ma, Basara, and MMesvaro temples 
claim, in addition, a headload of paddy ndth straw from everyone 
who grows enough to have some to spare. 

In the past, three Bra liman families, including tlie hereditary do¬ 
mestic priest of the village, held giants of riceland. The reason for 
the grant to the priest is clear; the reasons for grants to the others 
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&ro dear, though any gift to poor Brahmana haa alway.s 1>eeTi re¬ 
garded as a pious act. I have not made a study of thef^ graiits, 1)Ut 
I would assume in all these cases tliat the state was the donor. A^'here 
the gift is attadied to a temple, or to an otTlce, such as that of a 
village domestic priest or servant, enjoyment of the land is eoiidi- 
tioiial on performance of the duties of the ofliee. But after the Iitpse 
of a generation or two such property tends to be treated as the pri¬ 
vate property of the donee. The village priest of Rampura, for in¬ 
stance, sold a portion of his land a few months before I started work 
in the vilhige. And it is very common, if not universal, for such prop¬ 
erty to be divided, like any other property of a joint family, among 
the heirs of the deceased person. 

In this area it is common for the village servants, like the village 
priests, to be paid for their services in the form of land. In Rampura 
tliese village servants are Untouchables. They are required to assist 
tlie headman and the accountant in the discliarge of tbeir duties. The 
land of the village setV'ants, too, ha.s been divided, as if it were joint 
family property. 

There is, Iiowcver, a difference in responsibility as between priests, 
on the one band, and village serv^anls, on the other. Village servants, 
like the headman and the accountant, are servants of the state gov¬ 
ernment. They arc subject to the authority of the revenue officials 
and, in case of extreme incompetence or corruption, are lr,able to dis¬ 
missal by the government. But the priests are respon.sible only to the 
village community represented by the elders. If a priest enjoys the 
fniit of his lands without performing the duties of his office, be may 
be controlled only by public opinion and by religious sanctions. 

The village headman (pafef) and accountant are paid indirectly 
from the land. They keep for themselves a cash commission figured 
us a percentage of the land taxes which they collect. Tliis commission 
form of paj'ment may have been instituted to encourage them to col¬ 
lect the full tax from the cultivatots. 

Grain payment.s, which stand below land payments in point of 
pre.stige, are made for rent, for regular services, for cliarity, and for 
labor under certain circumstances. Tenants in Rampura universally 
pay rent {g^Uujb) to the Uindowners in the form of grain. Such a grain 
payment may be cither a fixed share of the harvest—one-half or one- 
tliird' — or a fixed amount of paddy. Rents vary at present from four 
to six kha^dii of paddy per acre, one khan4^ being equal to 180 seers 
(about 3G0 pounds). 

The Smith, Potter, Washerman, and Barber are paid a fixed f|uan~ 
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tity of grain, called a^ade, during the paddy hardest of each of their 
more substantial customers. These four arc entitled to receive also 
small quantities of the pufees, which are har\TStcd in late summer, of 
the vegetables and chilics grown in the vegetable plot in the paddy 
land, and a fewr cubes of jaggery, if jaggery is being made. They are 
given additional gifts of grain, money, and food for tlieir services on 
special ritual occarions. When a W'asherman or Earlier refers to a 
family as Ills '‘adade bula," i.e., "grain-pajnng family," he implies, 
first, that the family is wealthy enough to pay annually in grain and, 
second, that the relationship between them is an endurbg one, Such 
grain pa 3 'tncnts are made only by those farming families which grow 
a surplus of grain. Cash is paid for ei-ery act of service by those who 
do not grow a surplus. The quality of the service rendered by the 
Smith, Potter, Washerman, and Earlier depends on whether the cus¬ 
tomer pays annually in gniin or not, on the quantity of grain paid, 
and on the customer's general social position. 

There are minute regulations governing the conditions of service 
of these grain-paid castes. The quantity of grain paid to the Smith 
varies from family to family, but varies alivaj'S at a fixed rate ac¬ 
cording to the number of plows owned. The Smith is not required to 
make the entire plow anew; he only beats into a plowshare and 
sharpens the piece of iron brought by the eustomer. The customer 
must first buy the piece of iron, either from a local trader, in a week¬ 
ly market, or in a nearbj’ town. He must take the iron along with a 
length of acacia wood to the Smith. 'Die customer has in adrlition to 
contribute his own labor. The chips from the wood are the Smith's 
perquisite. The Smith repairs all the agricultural implements as part 
of his retaining fee, but he has to be paid separately for repairing 
carte. 

While the amount of grain paid to the Smith depends on the num¬ 
ber of plow's, the Barber’s depends on the number of adult nudes in 
the houses he selves. The question as to when for purposes of grain 
payment a boj’ becomes an adult male is a matter which must be ar¬ 
gued betw’een the Barber and tlie head of a household. The amounts 
of grain paid to the Washernnan and Barber depend upon the total 
number of adults in the household. tVomen mean more work for the 
\\’'ashertnan, as a wonmn’s saree is a longer garment than a man’s 
lower cloth . N'omudly, the Washerman and Barbers would exchange 
their services without pay, but, since a dispute has arisen between 
them, the Barbers liave been getting their clothes washed by the 
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liilmlli Wiishernwii, w hilp the Rainpiira Washerman psiys the Barber 
for his shave. 

Xexl in oixlcr of uui;ort&npe after the payments to the serviemg 
castes are tlie iwymerits of lieadloads of piuldy with straw which are 
jirivcn to tlie priests of tlie priupipjil temples in the village. These arc 
said to lie coiitribu Lions to wait! the daily olTeHiigs of cooked rice 
which are made to the deities, 

Ileadloads of paddy with straw are also given to mendicants, ag¬ 
ricultural ser\^ants, and the importunate poor. The giving of grain 
at han’cst time to the poor and to mendicanta is an act of piety. The 
performance of such a charitable act results bi good, both materially 
attd spiritually, here and hereafter. 

The richer Landowners in Rampura sometimes pay their servants 
partly in cash and partly in grain. The servant is jpven the paddy 
crop growing in tliree or four plots. He is then required to supply 
manure to these plots and to do the weeding and han-csting himself. 
\ rich Landowner adopts this mode of payment w hen he wants to be 
certain of the supply of labor. Such payment is more liighly valued 
than money, as the food-bu^-ing power of money varies. Paddy is 
preferred because it is food, although It may be converted into money 
if necessary. 

Labor is especi;dly scarce during the paddy transplantation sea¬ 
son (July-August). At that time the labor of many people, men and 
ivomcD, has to be concentrated in a partictilar field for a particular 
day, or two, or three. Villagers are fond of saying that transplanta¬ 
tion (nail) is like a wedding: by this they mean that it is a collective 
undertaking winch has to be finished within a brief and specified 
period of time. 

I^tborers who help at transplantation are usually paid in cash, 
since grain is scarce at transplantation time. Only when both the 
landowner and the laborer belong to the same village, and w'hen the 
landowner is known to l>e a reliable man, does a laborer agree to be 
paid in grain at the han'est for the work which lie has done at trans^ 
plantation time. Wages for labor during the harvest are paid in 
paddy. 

Pajments In the form of land and grain bring home to everyone in 
Rampura the interdependence of the castes. The Smith, Potter, 
Washerman, and Barlier, the priests of the principal temples in the 
’I'lllagc, the laborers who helped during tran.'iplontation and harvest, 
other sen'ants, poor friends, the tillage sweeper, the butcher—all 
these and many others may be gi\’en gifts of headloads of paddy with 
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straw. In such a traditional economy the Ji^ lsivcnesa of caste en¬ 
dogamy and the Ixirriers ngainst conimeiisaliiy and free roiilact are 
only a part of the story. Division also implies intcjxlepfMidcnee. E:ich 
caste is aware that It is not self-suflicient. Payiiicnta in land and 
(train nn^y be said to dn^maliate tJiLs fact, 

’Wliile the traditional economy of Rampura may Ise descrilxid as 
one of land at]d grain^ a land fax in the form of cash seems to have 
been paid at least since tlie time of Ciiikka Deva Riija M odeyar (a-d, 
1628-1704)* The role of money has been increasing, 1iovvc\^er, in re¬ 
cent times. Tlte prevalence of high prices for fo<xl grains during 
World ’War 11 brought large sums of money into Rampiira and other 
^'ilbges, esi>ecia!Iy into the huiids of the larger hmdowners. Some por¬ 
tion of this money was invested in new enterprises stub as rice mills, 
buses^ and urlian houses for rentj mther than in older forms of in- 
vestment sxich as hindp usury, rural houpes^ and women's je\vel^>^ 

111* SOURCJ^S OFl'LEXlIilLlTV 

Under the caste system the rionagricuiturid castes are assui-ed not 
only of a monopoly over their traditional callings but also of the free¬ 
dom to elioosG among t^ertain alternatives—csiiccinlly agriculture 
and tnide on the external fimrket—alternatives ^vhich gi^'e flexibility 
to the IraditionaJ sockd system, yet lielp to ]>reser\'e its forms. 

The stability of caste monopolies is enforced by faiiuly inheritance* 
’'['hat is^ the right to ser\"e a. particular fariiily—the riglit of making 
plows for it, or of periodically shaving tlie heads of its male members, 
or of washing Us clothes^—is treated as n heritable and divisible riglit. 
I'hns the partitioned brothers of a Barber family divide among them- 
seh^es the families winch they were all jointh' sen hig before parti¬ 
tion. Oft the other hand, ell the partitioned sons or brothers of a 
patron family continue to patronize the same Burlier, l^niith^ Potter^ 
and Washerman who used to sen^e them before partition. A respect 
for enduring relalioftsliips is to be seen cverpvhere. 

But this tendency toward stability doc-s not mean that continued 
unsatisfactorj' behavior on either side will be tolerated. After pro¬ 
testing to the village elders, the aggiieved party will break off the 
old rciationsbip and form a new' relational dp with another. Shifting 
rebtionsld]>3 niay ultimately moke one *Smith or Potter more popu¬ 
lar and therefore richer than others. 8uch si lifting of relationshi]}S is 
also partly responsible for the rivalrj^ w Idch e.vbts l>etAveerv members 
of the same nonagricultural caste in a village. Each i^niith has one 
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eye on the customers of another Smith. Occasionally the elders of the 
^'illagc are called njxjn to settle a dispute between two Smitlis, one 
of whom alleges that the other is tiying to poach on his circle of cus- 
tomers. Sucli a dispute lughUglits a feature of the caste system that 
is normally in abeyance; while there are undoubtedly strong ties 
binding together the families of any nonagricultural caste m a local 
area, strong rivalry often also ejcists among them (cf, Gough IHSZ; 
535). The kinslup links, agnatic or affinal, which prevail among them 
act both as checks and as stimulants to tliis rivalry. 

Rivalty witlun the caste tends also to encourage the formation of 
friendsliips outside the caste (cf. ^larriott 1932; 873). Thus the divi¬ 
sion into castes brings together the vanous castes in a village or local 
area by means of two linked processes: first, the existence of occupa¬ 
tional specialization brings the difi^eient castes together, and, second, 
the rivalry for customers splits the members of a caste and forces 
them to seek friends outside. 

Occupatiorml specialization has its limits, however, since no single 
village or group of a few neighboring villages can support an indefi¬ 
nite number of Smitlis, Barbers, Potters, Washermen, Oilmen, Fish- 
emren, Shephertis, Traders, Basketraakers, Swineherds, or Priests. 
It is obvious timt the bulk of the people of a village, who live by ag¬ 
riculture, have to *'carry,” as it were, the nonagricultural castes by 
their payments of grain and of grain-producing land, 

Wlien there are too many persons in a nonagricultural caste group, 
the excess may migrate to a nearby town. They may stay there prac¬ 
ticing their traditional occupation or a new one. Change of occupa¬ 
tion is more likely if the town is a Westem-tyjie town ratlier tlian a 
traditional one. Movement to a town, if it Is also followed by a change 
of occupation, may lead to the fonuation of a new caste, and even- 
tuall 3 '' to change of caste rank. Mignition to anotlier village ma^' also 
occur, especially’ when the migrant has there relatives or a patron 
w'ho can sponsor him. It is, however, theoretically possible for a non¬ 
agricultural caste to live largely independent of the village economy 
by producing for a weekly market. Thus Basketmakers, Oilmen, 
Potters, and others might make a living largely outside the village 
economy. This is, however, in frequent, as a weekly market does not 
provide the same security of livelihood tlmt gmin payments do, un¬ 
less the market is on exceptionally big one. It is more usual for an 
artisan to trade at u weekly market simply to supplement his more 
certain income within the village. 

Another alternative for the surplus nonagriculturists is to abandon 
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th(![r tmdltionA] callings and to take up agriculture as teoauta, as 
ser\'aiits, or as laborers. 

The rule pcrnutting all castes to take up the commoti occupation 
of Agriculture keeps the caste sj-atcm going by drawing off the sur¬ 
plus jxjrsoiia in the nonagricultuml castes. If it had not l)een for the 
alternative of agriculture, the occupational aspect of the caste aj-s- 
tem, and with it perhaps tire entire caste system, would ha\'e broken 
down under the great increase of population wliich has oceumed 
during the last hundred years. 

Agriculture gives flexibility to the social system in yet another 
way. In the traditional rural economy, ownership of land is the most 
important source of wealth, and is the means by which individuals 
lift ihemsclveB up in the local prestige system. If a member of a low 
caste becomes rich, he ini’ests a good part of liis weaitli in land. There 
is, in such a case, an inconsistency between his caste rank and his 
wealth. Tliis is seen, for instance, in the cose of one Toddy man of 
Rampura, wlio is better off than many members of higher castes. For 
purposes of contribution to common village festh ais he is put in the 
second divi.^ion along with some members of higher castes. The lower 
divisions also include some who lie long to higher castes. Brahmans 
are in a sense removed from comparison u-ith wealthy members of 
lower castes, for Hrahnians do not contribute to festivals, nor do 
iMusIims or Untouchables. 

I suggest that here again Ls a situation whicJi makes possible boMi 
the fornuition of a new caste and the upward movement of a caste In 
the hierarchy. ’When a member of a low caste owns some land, there 
is a tendency on hi.s part to Sanskritize his way's and customs (cf, 
.Srinh-as 1952:30-31 and pnsstw). In the past, a caste’s claim to high 
position went hiiiid in hand with Sanskritization, Nowadays, mem- 
l>ers of low castes who hold oflicini positions also show a tendency to 
Sanskritiae their ways. 

IV. TnAOmONAL POLITICAL ORGAXIIATION': THB 
r>0!lflXAXT CASTS 

The existence of caste courts lias been interpreted as proof of the 
strength, if not of the autonomy, of a coste. But the separate political 
strength of the castes, like their oecupiitionai speeiallzatioii, is only 
a part of the story. The settlement of disputes in the village occa¬ 
sionally brings ou t the importance of one caste which is locally domi¬ 
nant, and the dependence of the other castes on it. The concept of 
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the domiiiaut co&Ib is important for imderstanding interceste rela- 
lioiie it» any local area, and for understanding the unity of the village. 

A caste may be said to be “domuiant" when it preponderates nu¬ 
merically over the other castes, and when it also wields preponderant 
economic and political power, A large and powerful caste group can 
more easily be dominant if its position in the local caste hierarchy is 
not t<K» low. 

The elders who govern Ran^pura owe their power not to legal 
rights derived from the state but to the dominant local position of 
their Peasant caste group. Their power is so great that it is not un¬ 
known for cases pending before the state's olFicial courts to Ije ivith- 
draw'D in order to be submitted to their adjudication. 

Justice can be swift and cheap in the village, besides also being a 
justice which is understood os such by the litigants. The litigants 
either speak for themselves or ask a clever relative or friend to speak 
on their belialf. There are no hired lawyers arguing in a strange 
tongue, as in the awe-iD^iring atmosphere of the urban state 
courts. 1 do not liold that tlie justice administered by tlie elders of 
the dominant caste in Rampura is always or even usually more just 
than the justice administered by the Judges in urban law' courts, but 
only that it is much better understood by the litigants. 

The elders of tlie dominatit Peas.ant caste in Rampura administer 
justice not only to members of their own caste group but also to all 
persons of other castes who seek their inten’cntion. Even now, in the 
rural areas, taking disputes to the local elders is considered to be 
better than taking them to the urban law' courts. Disapproval at¬ 
taches to the man who goes to the city for justice. Suelt a mao is 
thought to be flouting the authority of the elders and therefore act¬ 
ing against the solidarity of the village. The few' meo in Rampura 
wlio take disputes to the urban courts arc not respected. 

The elders of the dominant caste are able to dispense justice to 
everyone because, where necessary, they apply the code wliich the 
disputants recognise and not the code of their own caste. They may 
regard their own caste code as superior, but they recognize that 
members of other castes Iiave a rigid to be govenied by their own 
codes. 

The minority castes m Rampura, including the Muslims, seem 
only too ready to take their disputes to elders of tlie Peasant caste 
for settlement. The sentiment that disputes should be settled within 
the caste does not seem to be very strong. There is, on the other 
hand, a tendency for the poorer people to take their cases, even 
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fiuarreis within the Joint family, to their jtatrons, wlio are usually 
PeaBaiits* Peasant elders may be rolled upon to decide cases in which 
all tlie litigants ore Brohmans, or Untouchables, or ^lusJinis. In one 
case whit 1 1 I collected from the village of Kere the Peasant elders on 
appeal set aside a decision given by the elders of the local Fisherman 
caste to sojite of tlieir own castemcn on the groiuids that the decision 
was nnjusi and motivated by malice. 

fciometimes, however, the elders of the dominant caste either giv e 
pemiission, or actually suggest, that a case be referred to tlie caste 
court of the disputants' omi caste. Tliey may do so when an intricate 
jioint of caste custom ie at issue, or when the witnesses are spread 
over several different villages. Other considemtions may also prevail, 
such as the question of jurisdiction. general rule is diflicult to state. 
Ix^cause there is variation from v illage to village and from caste Ut 
caste. On t!»e whole, tlie elders of the donrinant caste show respect 
for the customs of each minority caste and for its elders, and vice 
veis^i. 

The eiders (hf the dominant caste arc spokesmen for the village, 
'Pronhle would ersne for a [jcrson who did not show them proper re¬ 
spect. They are able to supply or to vvithhold information about 
people living in tiie area, Tlieir co-o])eration may be essential for 
rendering effective a sentence pnssed against an individual in a caste 
ctnirt. Their fricndsliip may be needed in some future transaction in 
land or cattle, or in solieiting a loan from someone, or in finding a 
bride, 

By comparison with taking a dispute to the village eiders, taking 
a dispute to tlie raste court is a procedure not unattended by an ele¬ 
ment of risk. A man can be certain of receiving consideration, if not 
kindness, at the hands of the elders of Ids omi village; he cannot be 
as certain of it at the Iiands of his caste elders, some of whom belong 
to different villages and some of whom he does not know well. 
caste court is not unlikely to decide a ease entirely on a point of law 
— a thing which is less likely to liap|}eri in a court of village elders 
who arc well acquainted both witli the persons and with the circuni- 
stances of each case. 

V, TME CASTE HIEILVUCKV 

'I'he essence of hieraniiy is the absence of equality among the 
units which form the whole; in this sense, the various castes in liain- 
pura do form a hierarchy. Tlie caste units are separated by endogamy 
and commensiility, and tliey are associated with ranked differences 
of dietary^ and occupation. Vet it is dilTlcult, if not impossible, to de- 
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temiine tlif* exaot, or even the approxitnate, place of each caste in the 
hlerai'chica) system. 

Before the castes can be ranked as unequal, they must, of course, 
exist as separate units. Separation of the castes is achieved, first, 
ttirouf'h emiogamy. The effects of caste endogamy are, on the one 
hand, to deny a powerful potential means of for^ng solidarity 
among different castes and, on the other liand, to increase solidarity 
within each caste. 

Heparatiou of the castes is achieved, second, through restrictions 
on commciisolity. Complete commensal ity may be said to exist only 
when all persons, men as well as women, accept cooked food and 
drinking water from eacii other. Thanks lo the pervasive concept of 
pollution, each person accepts drinking water and cooked food only 
from castes w'hich lie regards as equal or superior to his owti. Accept¬ 
ance from an inferior easte would pollute liim and would entail his 
performing, among other tilings, a purificatory ceremony to regain 
his normal ritual status. The pollution conveyed by contact with 
lower castes is one of several kinds of pollution (cf. Srinivas 1052, 
chaps, ii, iv). 

^Vomen are more particular than men a1>out conuiiensal restric¬ 
tions, For instance, while the men of equal castes may eat food 
cooked by each other, women do not do so. Thus the Peasant and 
Shepherd men eat food cooked by each other, but their ivomen do 
not. Complete commensality prevails only within a single caste. 

There is a hierarchy in diet and occupation to which the caste hier¬ 
archy is related, \-egetable food is su|)erior to meat, and there is again 
a hiemrchy in meat. Beef la the low'cst of all, while pork, cldcken, and 
mutton follow in order of superiority. Cattle are sacred to all Hindus, 
and no one kills a U'l’e cow or bull for food. Only dead cattle are eaten 
by Untouchables. ITius beef-eaters are also enters of carrion. The 
domesticated pig goes about the village eating, among other things, 
human ordure, and this is why eating tlie ]>ig Ls considered a mark 
of ver}' low' castes. Tlie same consideration applies in a less strict way 
to fowls which roam about the village lanes; some individuals who 
eat the flesh of sheep and goats avoid eating fowls. Some of those who 
avoid eating the domestic pig have no objection to eating wild, 
jungle pork. Eating flesh is a mark of the lower castes because the 
taking of life in any form is a sin, The drinking of ^dcoholic beverages 
is again a mark of the lower castes. The Brahmans, who occupy the 
highest position in the caste hierarchy, avoid non vegetarian food, in¬ 
cluding eggs, and also abstain from alcoholic drinks. 
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V\"hen a caste wants to rise in the liierarchy, it may adopt the Brah- 
Jiianical dietiiry. A striking example of this is provided by the lA^a- 
yats. Some Smiths also liave adopted the Brahmanical dietary, bnt 
ottiers have not. The latter are consequently regarded as inferior to 
ttie former. 

Tiiere is a certain amount of surreptitious consumption of non-vege¬ 
tarian food and aicoltolic beverages, but tius gets to be known even¬ 
tually. For instance, one of my informants told me that the Traders 
in Itampum were vegetarians, but another cut in, “So you think, but 
I once found a Trader woman throwing out domestic refuse in which 
there were bones." Again, tliose who eat mutton would indignantly 
den}' eating animals such as the domestic pig, the field rat, and neater 
snake. It is alleged by some that the J^easants in neighboring village,'; 
eat the domestic pig, but any public statement to this effect before 
a l^easant woi.ild lead to unpleasantness. It is also well known that the 
poorer Peasants in Itampura and around eat the held rat and water 
snake, but this again would be denied. Onl}’ a few of those w'ho drink 
alcoholic 1)everages would admit to it. 

Occupations also form a Iderarchy. Butcliery is a low' occupation 
iM'canse the butcher kills animals for a living. In this area, only Mus¬ 
lims are butchers, It is true that all the nonvegetarian ca.stes occa¬ 
sionally kill animalSj but not fora living. Fislung also in^’olves killing 
living creatures. Working with leather is a low occujiation, l>ecaiise 
handling hide is defiling; such defilement may be related to the tak¬ 
ing of life, and to the meissiness of skinning and tanning. Only Un- 
toucliables work with leather. Herding swine is a lour occxipation be¬ 
cause swine defile. The tapping and .«^le of toddy are low occupations 
because only low castes drink toddy; Western alcoholic drinks, which 
lue ctinsumed only by the w'ealthy, are not considered low, .Althougii 
agriculture is an occupation rommon to all, Manu fX. 84) forbids it 
for Brahmans because the plow injures the earth and dcstroj'S living 
things. Brahmans in this area do not usually engage peranually in 
agriculture, and even the richer Non-Brahmans have the actual work 
on the field done by eci%'ant£. 

The work of both the Barber and the Wa.sherman im’i)l\cs 
linndliiig dirt, and this nuikes the oceuputions of both unclean. 
Handling hair and naila after they are separated from the body de¬ 
files the man w ho handles them. The Barber's touch consequently 
defiles a niemljer of a higher caste, The Washerman handles soiled 
clothes, including menstrual clothes. It is interestiiig to note that 
both the Barber and the ^Vasherman refuse to .aerve the Untouch- 
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ahles. On the other hand, tlie Bralunan is extremely particular about 
puridcatton after being sha\-ed by the Barber. The spot where he and 
the Barber sat is washed with a solution of the purifying cowdung. 
'‘I'hen a member of the Brahnian's family pours several vosselfuls of 
water over him, w'ettiiig him thoroughly. The Brahman himself may 
not touch a batlUng vessel Ijefore this. But some of the lower Non- 
Brnlimanieal castes are not very particular about taking a bath after 
Wing sliaved by tlie Barber. 

Tlie clean clothes brought by the Washerman are purer tlmn soiled 
clotlies, but they are not pure enough for tlie Brahman to wear dur¬ 
ing woi^liip. For tills, either a silk cloth, or a clotli washed by a mem- 
Wr of the Braiunan’s family, or a cloth washed by a Non-Bra liman 
servant but subsequently dipped in water liy a Bralimaii, is not- 
essary. 

Ideas of pollution do not attach themselves to working mth iron, 
making pottery, basketmaking, shepherding, or trade, excepting 
trade in low articles such as toddy and meat. There is no inherent 
reason why these occupations should be regarded as low. But the 
fact remains that they are, and the castes practicing them are unequal. 

('astes Ln Bampura may claim liigher rank not only by reference 
to tlie criteria of dietary and occupation but also by reference to 
myths and to particular caste customs. Some identify themselves 
with positions in the order of naTvm, which sorts out castes into 
BrShmana, A'fafn'jo, Sudra, and Untoucliables. Unfortunate¬ 

ly, however, the sociologist con take little comfort in these identifi¬ 
cations, for the Werarchical situation in any village or local area is 
quite unlike the mnfa view* of tlie hiomrehy. Xebulousncss as to mu- 
tvial position is one of the features of the caste ^’stem as it exists in 
fact, as distinct from the neat idew which the traditional Brahmani- 
cal writers have put forth (see Srinivas n,d.), 

.\ny attempt to arrange the castes of a village or local area into a 
hierarchy is therefore both difficult and fraught with risk. Any hier¬ 
archical list is necessarily tentative and arguable. But these consid¬ 
erations sfiould not prevent an attempt, for the existence of a liier- 
archy and tlie preoccupation uf village people with it are Wj'oinl 
doubt. Tlie list in Table 2 represenls an attempt to arrange the castes 
of Bampura in a hierarchy based on mutual ritual rank. Table 2 omits 
Muslims entirely, because their membership in another religion 
raises excessive uncertainties as to their hierarchical jwaition, 

Other ambiguities require that Smiths and Liiigdyatit be placed in 
separate columns nil her tlian in one ciiiurnn with the other castes. 
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Thus the Smiths of Rampura cUini, on the otit luind, that they wiU 
accept cooked food only fronj Hrahnmns. Snuth men accept cooked 
food also from Lingdyais, but their women do not. On the other Imnd, 
most, if not all, of the other Hindu castes say that Smitlis are inferior 
to them and, in snpport of tliis contention, point out tliat other 
castes do not accept cooked food and drinking water from Smiths, 
Even the tlntouchables do not take food and water from Smiths. One 
reason for the Smiths' strange position is that they are said to belong 
to the Left-hand (edafai) division, while the bulk of the Xon-Brah- 
manical castes, including the Iloieya Untoucimbles, belong to the 
Right-hand (twfofftri) division, The Brahmans, and probably the 


TABLE 2 

lUEaAacnicAL List or Castes in Rami'CHA 


CirMip 


I 

(A} 

huntiS^a 

Brahnian 

(B} Itmrn 


Sinith 

li 

P^sjuMint—ShfphepJ — 
Tmdcr—Oilman—Pntlcr— 

' (A) Fiifhtfrtnan— 

BaH>tr—Haakctmakcr — 
Todtiyman 




{BJ Sninphcnl 



ni 

i^tilaudiablc 




Liiigdyats as well, are in neither di\'ision> In those areas of peiiitisular 
India where Tamil, Kannada, and Teingu are spoken, the Non- 
Brahmanica] castes are commonly ifrouped into Right- and Left- 
hand divisions, which were fortuerly bitter rivals (Thnnstoti 1909, ill: 
117, 143; IV; 252). Castes belonging to the Ufl^hand division, such 
as the Smiths and the Mddiga Untouchables, were subjected to certain 
disabilities. For instance, Smiths in this area formerly could not per¬ 
form their weddings nothin the village except in those villaftes where 
there was a temple to Kdfi, The wedding procession of the Smiths 
was not allowed to pass through those areas where the high castes 
lived. No Smith was allowed to wear red slippers The mar¬ 

riage canopy of the Smitlis was required to have one pillar lees than 
the canopies of the otliers. The Smith is even today said to have “one 
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color less” (ondu kai^ime) tlian the Right-liand castes, and 

there are myths which try to account for this saying. 

Discrimination against the Smiths occurs evcryft'iiere in peninsu¬ 
lar India, possibly as a result of tlieir attempts in the past to rise high 
in the caste hierarchy by means of a thorough Sanskritiaation of 
tlieir customs. Of the Tirainnidfaijs (Smiths) of the Tamil country, 
Thurston uTiteg (1909, III: 118 ): 

The KammSlans call themsclvca AohBri anti Pathtlisr, which are equivalent to 
the Brahmaii titles Actiaiys and Bhstta, and claim a knowledge of the Vidas, 
Their own ptieeta officiate at marriages, funcralsj and on other ceremonial occdmooB. 
They wear the sacred thread. . .. Most of them claim to be vegetarians, Xon- 
BiAlunasB do not treat them as Br^mans, and do not aolutc them with namaS' 
k&ram (obeisanee)^ 

Tlie Madras Census of 1871 notes that the KammSians " ‘have al¬ 
ways maintained a struggle for a liigher place in the social scale than 
that allowed to them by Brahmanical authority.. . . There is no 
doubt as to the fact that the members of tliis great caste dispute the 
supremacy of the Brahnuns, and that they hold themselves to be 
equal in rank with them.’ John Fryer, who visited India in 1670, 
seems to refer to this attitude” (cited in Ghurye 1932:6). The Smiths' 
attenipt to rise to the top of the hierarchy in the Tamil country by 
Sanskritizing their customs seems, as in Alysore, to have earned them 
only the combined hostility of most of the other castes. 

The LidgSyaU arc another Non-Brahmanical caste of Rtimpura 
who question the supremacy of the Brahmans. They worship the 
deity Siva in his several manifestations, are strict vegetarians, and 
abstam from alcoholic beverages. They have their own priests and do 
not call in the Brahman priest, Some of them refuse to eat food 
cooked by Brahmans. ^lost Non-Brahman castes eat food cooked by 
the Li^ayatt. The Brahmans do not, however, accept cooked food 
or water at the hands of LingSijats. 

The other castes in the ullage may be put approximately into a 
liierarchy as is shown in Table 2, hut I am convinced that such a lad¬ 
der-like arrangement is not a perfect way of rcpresent'mg the situa¬ 
tion. For instance, in lable 2 the Hdeya Untouchable is shown as 
occupying the bottom of the hierarcliy. But he would claim that he 
was not inferior to the Smith and to the J/drifca Brahman. In support 
of his claim he would point out tliat he belongs to the R^ht-hand 
division, while the Smith belongs to the Left-hand division, and that 
he does not accept cooked food and water either from the Smith or 
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from the MQrka BmhmaTis of neighboring villnges fcf. Thurston 
IfHKJ, I: 3<i7H)S). 

Frequently the position claimed by a caste differs from the position 
conceded to it by others, and the sociolojd^t has cither to accept one 
of these claims or to construct his own picture of the hierarchy. The 
sociologist's constniction cannot claim complete objectivity, for it 
involves the evaluation of statements made by his [nformants. But 
it is less subjecti^'e than the claims of any one of the castes them¬ 
selves. The sociologist, for instance, points out tliat, wlule the Hoieya 
Untouchable claims to be superior to the Smith, the former has cer¬ 
tain disabilities which the Smith docs not have. The Untouchable has 
to live apart from the other castes, and he may not bathe or take 
water in a river at a point higher than that utilised by a member of 
the other castes. Sunilarly, he ma)' not take water from or bathe in 
the tank but must use the tiny canals on the other side of the road 
which take water away from the tank into the fields. The Untouch¬ 
able may not come into the temples of the higher castes, while the 
Smith may. And so on. But it must be noted here that the Smith too 
has, or had, certain other disabilities which have already been men¬ 
tioned, The sociologist eimluates these two kinds of disahilitics and 
say's that one kind puts a caste into a lower position than the other. 
Of course, he is not bound to make such an evaluation. 

The castes of the middle group II(A j span a considerable structural 
distance without deiitiite lines betw'ecn any two of them. Some pollu¬ 
tion is involved in the work of Washermen and Barbers, and also in 
the w'ork of those Toddymen who handle toddy or the leaves of the 
toddy palm, ^'asbermen, Barbers, and Toddymen arc therefore 
placed near the bottom of the 11(A) group of castes. No such pollu¬ 
tion is involved in the work of any of the other castes of this sub¬ 
division. 

Peasants and Shepherds in Rampura regard themselves as stand¬ 
ing higher than every other caste except Brahmans and Litigilyats, 
and they are accordingly placed at the top of the middle group of 
castes. Here we come across an important principle of caste hier¬ 
archy that is not sufficiently, if at all, acknowledged—the presence of 
local factors which influence the structure of the luerarchy. In Ram¬ 
pura the Peasants are the dominant landed caste, and the Shepherds 
are only next to them in strength and importance. This local domi¬ 
nance gives the Peasants a tiigh status among the castes in the middle 
division. The local numerical strength of n caste and the amount of 
land it ovms are not the only factors, howm'cr. The actual occupation 
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locally pursued and the e?itent of Sonskritlzation are aJ$o important. 
I'luiR there is one ''rndri 5 ''nmn of Rampura who oeeupiee a higher po¬ 
sition by virtue of haviiig pnven up the direct handUog of toddy and 
having taken to new occupations. This underlines the fact that the 
hierarchy is everywhere influenced by local factors: since local factors 
may change over a period of time, the hierarchy is also dynamic. 

Dehnitely beneath these castes^ but above the Untouchables, are 
the Swineherds, who are consequently put into a lower subdivision, 
11(B). The Swineherds herd swine, eat pork, and drink toddy. Their 
touch defiles. The Peasant headman once refused to cut a mango 
fruit with a Swineherd's knife because lie feared that the knife might 
have been used to cut slices of pork. No one eats food cooked by the 
Swineherds, or drinks water from a \^ssel touched by them. 

There is one final and complex point. The hierarchy which is pre¬ 
sented in Table 2 has ritual considerations as its basis. That is, the 
castes arc arranged in a particular order on the basis of ideas regard¬ 
ing pollution. But there is, at least nowadays, a certain discrepancy 
betw'een the hierarchy as it is conceptualized ])y the people and as it 
exists in behavior. Discrepancy is due to the fact that, in conceptu¬ 
alizing the hierarchy, ritual considerations are dominant, while in the 
day-to-day relntionsiiips between castes economic, political, and 
“TiVestem” factors also play an important port. Thus the relation 
between the poor Brahman priest and the rich Peasant headman of 
the village is a complicated one, the Brahman being aware of the 
secular power of the headman, and tlie headman showing deference 
to the Brahman’s ritual position. The local Untouchable servant or 
tenant is treated as an inferior by a Peasant, but, when the same 
Feasant meets an Untouchable official, he sliow's respect, although 
grudgingly. Thus there are ritual, economic, political, and ''Western" 
a.xcs of power, and any single point of contact between indlWduals 
1 >elonging to different castes is governed by all these axes which are 
]>resent in the point. All the axes may be said to be implicit in any 
single act of contact. 


VI. pathons an d cueniw 

No account of a 'village social sj'stem in this part of Mysore State 
can lie complete without reference to certain institutions^zed verti¬ 
cal relalionshqis between individuals and, through them, between 
families. These relationslilps inelude the rela tionships of master and 
servant, landowner and tenant, and creditor and debtor; they may 
be viewed collectively as the relationships of patrons and clients. 
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iSome of these relntionsbips link persons of dilTerent castes, and otliers 
may link persons who are rieJi with i>cr*sons who arc pnor^ but all 
tlicsc relationships are essentially nneqtiaL 

One of these vertical relation shi]>s is now^ defunct, alt hough it w aa 
an iiriporta.nt part of Kampura^s social system Ijefore ^\orld War 
This is the relation of traditional serL-antship which prevailed be¬ 
tween rntouchables and Peasants, The traditional Untouchable 
Serviant was called the ^*old son*^ of the particular I^easant 

whom he sensed. This traditional seiTant had certain welJ-defined 
duties and rights in reUition to the master and Ids family. I'or in¬ 
stance ^ when a wTdding occurred in the master s familyj the men of 
tlie ser^'ant family were rcQuired to repair and white^vash the w^ed- 
ding hoiise^ put up the marriage canopy before chop w^ood to be 
used as fuel for cooking the wedding feasts, and do odd jobs. J he 
sen'ant was also required to present a pair of leatlier sandals 
wdiige) to the bridegroom, W omen of the servant's family were re¬ 
quired to clean the grain, grind it into Hour in the rotary quern, grind 
clnlies and turmericj and do several other jobs. In return for these 
serv ices, the master nmde presents of monc}" and of cooked food to 
the servant family- Wlien an ox or a buffalo died in the master s 
household, the servant took it home, skinned it, and ate the meat* 
He was required, however, to make out of the lude a pmrof sandals 
and a length of plaited ro)>e for pjxfsentation to the m^LSlcr. 

Many Untoucluiblc famiUeB and Peasant families were bound to¬ 
gether in enduring ways by the iiistitution of traditiomil servTintship, 
despite tlie wide sepamtiun of the two castes in the hierarchy. Since 
the Untouchables are and wei'e ’vciy jjoor, it is likely tliat i^me of the 
traditional sen^ant-maater reJationslups were reinforced by tenancy, 
contractual seiv antshipj deb torsi up, aiul other ties as well. 

Jiia servautsldp may be termed “Voiitiartual * aer^'arit^hip, to 
mark it off from traditional servantship. Under it a poor man con- 
Iraets to serve a wealthier man for one to three years. I'he terms of 
the senice, inchiding the wages to be paid by the master, are usually 
reduced to writing. The master ad\ ances, at the beginning of the 
service, a certain sum of money to the servant or his guardian, and 
this is worked off by the sen^ant. Usually no interest is charged on 
the advance unless the sen^ant tries to run aw'ay or otliervvise break 
the contract. The sum p^ud is e?tcliisive of foijd and clotliingt which 
it is the master's duty to ]>Tovide- frequently, liefore the j>eriod of 
the service runs out, the scr\-ant or his gush’dian borrows another sum 
of money and thus prolongs the serviio. Formerly it was n<jl tin- 
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known for a man Ut sijcnd all his working life between ten and seven¬ 
ty years of age in the service of one master. In one case a set%'unt 
lived with liis Joint family, numbering over a dozen, in the house of 
his msster, who was also an agnatic kinsman. On the death of the 
sen'ant the corpse was accorded the honor of a burial in the master's 
latid, near the graves of the master's ancestors. 

Some members of most castes in Rampura are involved in contrac¬ 
tual sen'untsliip, either as servants or as masters. In 1048 there were 
fifty-eight seiwants in Rampura. These sen'ants came from every 
caste except the Brahman and LiAg5ij<ti castes, and included fourteen 
Untouchables. Masters were found in every caste excepting in the 
Untouchable caste, which ranks at the bottom, and in the Smith 
castes, whose members are assisted at their work by relatives and 
customers. Hindus and ^luslims are bound together by contractual 
servantsliip, for iluslim masters invariably employed Hindus as 
seiwants, wiiile iluslini servants seived only Hindu masters. 

The bond between master and sennnt ig intimate. Contractual 
serv'antship is often only one of the bonds prevailing betn-een the two 
families. Sometimes a master employs a man os tenant on condition 
that he agrees to having his son or younger brother work as sen'ant 
in the master’s house. Caste, kin, and other tics frequently strength¬ 
en the tie betw^ecn master and sen-ant. When a serv'ant works for a 
master long enough, he tends to be treated as a member of the family. 
It is not unkno^m for even an Untouchable aeiwant to fondle his 
Peasant master’s eliild, in spite of the theoretical ban against such 
contact. In fact, the conditions of seiwice frequently require the vio¬ 
lation of rules regarding pollution. 

The master is, in certain circniustaneos, regarded as responsible for 
the acts and omissions of the aerv'aiit, though there is no clear and 
explicit fommlation of the doctrine of Ti-icarious responsibility. An 
Untouchable scr\'ant of the headman was once accused of being 
abusiii'c to a Peasant. The sen'ant said in defenee of his conduct that 
the Peasant iiad been diverting water which ought to have gone to 
tlie headman’s field. ^Mien the headman's second son was called to 
arbitrate the case, it was clear that he secretly approved of w hat his 
seirant had done. But he had to appear impartial, and the wrong of 
which Ills servant had been accused was a serious one. Ha<l the Un¬ 
touchable been acting in his own right, it is likely that he would have 
been belabored by tlie Peasant. Hut, as things stonad, the Peasant 
had to rest content w'jth simply lodging a complamt. 

A rich man does not personally cultivate but lias his young sons 
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or servanU or tenojit^ nianoge the agricultural worjc. In the few top 
families in the village, exen the young sons do not personally Isandle 
the plow, thougli they regubrlj" go to the fields to supenise the work 
of ser\'ants. Scmints are cheaper than tenants^ but they require 
close and regular supcnision; tenants require no supers-ision and 
possess their own plows and oxen. Landowners who are resident in 
Rampin-a exact a day's corvee from their tenants during the trans¬ 
plantation 3eason. A landoiTOer may also dertiand Ins teminta' labor 
and support on other occasions* 

Tlie biiidowiier-tenant reiationsliip occasionally cuts across caste 
harrierSi and tliis ie more common when the landoiimers are perma¬ 
nently absent from the village- The relatioiishiji between landowner 
and tenant js also an intimate one* Like all intininte relationslnps, it 
is frequently niarked by conilict. Tenants are lieard complaining 
against the exploitation of the resident landowners; they have begun 
to feel that absentee limdowners laave no riglit to receive inrome from 
the laiKl. There is an acute shortage of rice land in tins area^ and 
where landowner and tenant^ or competing tenimts^ belong to differ¬ 
ent casteSj the struggle over huid may be seeri as a chish of castes. 

iScasonal fluetiiations in the deniand for labor in tULs rke-growing 
area contribute to tlie tot0ugoi other interj^ersonal ties wliich may 
ignore the barriers of caste, A man finds it difficult to obtain hil>or 
when he wants to^ especially duririg transidantation and haniest. 
'rime and numlx;rs are both crucial factors on these occasions, Tlien 
the village puts into tlie field all its avaiUble laljor force, mcttiding 
men and women. During the haivestj men and women come also 
from a feiv neighboring villages to cut the stalks, thresh the groin, 
rick the straw, and cart tlie grain away for storage. 

tSenamts^ and even tenants^ help a num in coping with the work of 
transplantation and han'estj but tliey are not enough. Extra labor 
hag to be employed. This may be either paid for in cash or secured 
on the basis of a reeiproeal arm n gome rit witli other cult ha ling fami¬ 
lies, But seeuring lalxjr on Iho Ijiasis of reciprocity de]>crids nn the 
ties of kinship^ caste, neigliborliness^ and friendship. A man must be 
friendly and ready to help another with his lalxjr, time, rDsourceSt 
and moneyj if lie wants others to help him. 

A word that is constantly heard in the village is d^k^rfya, which 
niay be translated as “obligatioti." Because of ^'obligation/' one 
frequently called upon to do tilings one does not want to. Every' re¬ 
lationship lie tween two iiuman beings or groups is productive of 
*'obligntion/' and gives each of them a rlaini, however vague, on tlie 
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other. If A once refuses to do what B wants him to do, then B may 
sometime refuse to do what A wants liim to do. A poor man can put 
others under his obUgation only by giving; his personal labor and skill. 
But a rich man has many devices: he can oblige others by lending 
them money, by letting them land, by speaking to an official or big 
man on their behalf, or by performing acts of generosity. Thus a rich 
man is able to put many persons under his obligation. Every rich man 
tries to '‘im est in people,” so tlmt he can on occasion turn his follow¬ 
ing to political or economic advantage. 

The several relationships between a master and his jifo sen'onts, 
a landowner and his tenants, a creditor and Ids debtors, and finally 
between a rich man and his dependents, may alM^e suljsumcd under 
a single relationship: patron and client. I use the term ‘'patron” in 
its loose, dictionary sense to mean “one who countenances, or gi^'es 
influential support to ])erson, cause, art, etc,*' Such a subsumption 
is legitimate, as, usually, it is a rich Landowner who employs jitft 
seiwants, lets some of his land to tenants, lends money, and other¬ 
wise helps people. Every important man gathers around liim a nuin- 
lier of peojjlc, who may l>c his relatives, caste-folk, tenants, seiwants, 
debtors or potential debtors, those who vaguely hope to receive some 
advantage fronx him, and those who just enjoy basking in the 
warmth of a patron's power. The following of a patron crosses to 
some extent the barriers of caste. Tlie relation Ijctween patrons is 
frequently one of rivalry, an<l such rivalry is expressed on various 
occasions, ritual as well as secular. 

During the summer of 1952 I tried to sort out the following of each 
major patioii In li.ampura. This was a delicate task and had t<i Iw 
conducted with a E<>od deal of caution. -\ny open iurpiiiy into the 
following of each patron was bound to Ire interpreted as an attempt 
to exiroise tlic seitmy aide of village life. Kot only would sucli an at¬ 
tempt have Iwen rcHentcd, but the majority of people wtniid have 
refused to lalxel themselves as clients of any one patron, fearing that 
this would nrakc enemies of other pow'orful ijectple. I was forced to 
rely on my own know'ledge, supplemented by <ruestioiuiig a few 
Ini.sted informants. 'Ihe result is not wholh' sntisfartoiy, but I am 
presenting it here for what it is worth. 

My list accotmta only for a part of the population of Uainjnira. 1 
was told that the Untotichables were all clients of tlte vilhige head- 
man, who may be called Tatron 1. \Miilc they nil do follow- him itr a 
general way, 1 run aware that a few UnloiirlmbleF haw also s|X'ciiil 
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rc^li^tionships of dependeoee upon otlier patrona. Such other relation¬ 
ships are bound to affect adversely their clientsbip under Patron L 
Multiple relationslups of dependence also create one of tfie chief dif¬ 
ficulties in ascertaining clientslnp* Only the hard core of a patron’s 
following is willing clearly to declare its allegiance to one patron^ 
while many clients liave a marginal affiliation to more than one 
patron. Marginal clients give fluidity to the foUowlngs of the various 
patrons os they sliift tlieir allegiance from one to another over a 
period of time. 

In the list which follow s, only the most important patrons are men¬ 
tioned. Elinor patrons who are themselves the clients of greater 
patrons are ignored. 

In addition to liia Untouchable clients, the headman iPatron I) 
has a following of fift^-^-eight families. These comprise twenty-one 
Peasants, eight Shephertb, ten Muslims, five Potters, three each 
from I'rader, Smith, and lArigSyat castes, two Ollnien, and one each 
from Brahman, Washerman, and Toddyman castes. Patron II has a 
following of nineteen Peasants, five Shepherds, three Oilmen, two 
Muslims, and one Smith. Patron III, who is a junior member of the 
same lineage as Patron II, has Hustcen Peasants, one Brahman, and 
one ilualim as clients. Patrons IV and V have followings of sb and 
four Peasants, respectively. 

There is a wide gulf between Patron I and the other patrons, a 
gulf wliieh has increased since 1949 as a res:ult of a split in the biggest 
Peasant lineage in Bampura. One pirt of this lineage is led by 
Patron II and the other by Patron III, Patron I, as the official head¬ 
man of the village, lias some influence with government officials and 
Congress leaders. He is far wealthier than the other patrons, and his 
joint family has the tradition of leadership of the village since its 
founding, .4s a result of his doniinance, Rampura shows a measure of 
Unity and harmony which does not prevail in neighboring villages. 

The word "part/* has Ijecome a Kannada word. Everj' adminis¬ 
trator and politicinn speaks of "party poUtics” in vjUagea, and evetu 
villagers are often heard saying. “There is too much 'party’ in such- 
and-such a viUage." The coming of elections Has given fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for the crystallization of parties around patrons. Each patron 
may be said to have a "vote bank" which he can place at the dis¬ 
posal of a provincial or national party for A consideration w'hich is 
nonetheless real Ijecausc it is not mentioned. The secret ballot lielps 
to preserve the marginal affiliation of the marginal clients. 
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VII, STBUCTURAL UNlTV OF THE VIIJiAGE 

Rampura is a n'ell-'dcfined structural entity which commands the 
loyalty of oil who live there, irrespeetive of their affiliation to differ¬ 
ent castes. 

There are many bonds opposing the divisiveness of caste in Ram- 
pura. One is physical: like other villages in the plains of eastern hly- 
sore, Rampura is a close cluster of huts surrounded by fields. Each 
such village is cut off from other \'illages and from towns owing to 
the lack of roads. The degree of isolation was even greater in the past, 
when government a^as mainly a tax-collecting body. 

Each %'illage is a tight little community in which every erne is known 
to everyone else and in wluch a great deal of experience is common to 
all. Agricultural activities in which the vast majority of the villagers 
are engaged impose the same activity upon all of them at any given 
period in the }*car. Hindu festivals are common to the bulk of the in¬ 
habitants. A drought or excess of rain is of common concern to all. 
Formerly, during an epidemic of plague, or cholera or smallpox, the 
tillage was evacuated, and temporary huts were put up at some dis¬ 
tance. Everyone returned to the village only after the epidemic had 
died out. 

Patriotism for one's village is common. Patriotism finds expression 
positively in the enumeration of Rampura’s virtues, and negatively 
in the criticism of neighboring villages. It also manifests itself occa¬ 
sionally in opposition to the government. During the summer of 1948 
the agricultural department passed an order stating that fishing 
rights in village tanks would be auctioned thenceforth. This produced 
a protest at once from everyone, including the headman, and a peti¬ 
tion was immediately drawn up and dispatelied to the government. 
The villagers felt that the government was encroaching on their 
rights to fish in the village tank w'iien they wanted to. An auction was 
held a few days later, but no one bid. Care had been taken also to 
send word to neighboring \illages not to bid. Thus a silent act of non- 
co-operation nullified a government order. 

The unity and solidarity of the village emerge most clearly in rela¬ 
tion to the go^’emment. .A criminal from the village is afforded pro¬ 
tection as long as he operates outside the village, and as long as it is 
not too risky to hide him. There are oceoaionally fights between vil¬ 
lages, but these are limited by the fact that indi\dduals and families 
in the quarrefitig Wllages have numerous contacts with each other. 
A fight causes hardship to many. 

The unity of the village finds further expressiou in ritual contexts. 
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The entnuice to & ^i)lage usimlly unmarked, receives 

ritual attention on certain occasions. Every vlLInge has a temple to 
the goddess Mari, who presides over epideniics» and she is propitiated 
in order to drive an epidemic out of the village, It is believed that if 
the corpse of a man or woman suffering from leucoderma is buried in 
the ground, a long drought w'ill results Such corpses are eitlier fioated 
down a river or exposed in stone structures {ia/fu on hilltops. 
It is believed that the misconduct of a priest may result in the deity 's 
leaving the local temple and settling down in some other village. 

Every village has a hereditary headman, an accountant, seiwants 
belonging to the Untoucliable castes, and watchmen (Mttdu). These 
functionaries act for the wiiole village and not for any one section 
of it. 

The village may, then, be described as a verlical entity made up 
of several horizontal layers each of which is a caste. Yet I believe 
that the physical imagciy involved in tills description may be a hand¬ 
icap in thinking about intercaste relations. For testing the vertical 
unity of the \'illage a crucial question is, "How far does the unity of 
the village really include polar groups like the Bralunans and Un- 
touclmbles, and a peripheral group like the Muslims?" Much to my 
regret the Importance of this question did not occur to me until I iiad 
started to write up my field data. 

In October, 1947, a fight occurred between Kere and Bihalli at 
Gudi, at the annual festival of ^f6deivara. I have an account of the 
fight, obtained about 8i.x months later, but it never occurred to me 
to ask to which castes the participants belonged. I know that the 
bulk of them were Peasants and members of other castes of the 
middle range. But I do not know if Bralunans, Lifigayate, Untouch¬ 
ables, and Muslims were also involved in it. The question whicii is 
important to ask is, "Would a Brahman, Untouchable, or .Muslim 
from either village be attacked merely' by virtue of his belonging to 
it?" My own guess is that a Brahman would not be attacked, because 
of his position in the hierarchy. An Untouchable would be involved 
more l>ecause of his position as client to a high-caste patron than by 
^urtue of his membership in the village. A Muslim would Ite in a 
similar position. 

In the Non-Bralimanical ^'illage festivals, the Brahmans, Untouch¬ 
ables, and Aluslints play at best an unimportant part. The co-opera¬ 
tion of the Untouchables and Muslims is, hoivever, sought in the 
work of the festival, and the Brahman is paid rice, lentils, salt, 
chilies, tamarinds, and vegetables—the ingredients of a meal. 
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VI11. SUMMARY ANT) CONCLUSION 

I hope that I have given some idea of tlie nature of the ties that 
run neroas the lines of caste in a multicaste village. Wldle the divisive 
features of caste have previously received notice, the links that bind 
together the members of different castes who inhabit a village, or a 
small local area, have not been adequately emphasized. Many fea¬ 
tures of %'illage life tend to insulate castes from each other: endoga¬ 
my, the ban on commensolity, the existence of occupational speciali¬ 
zation, distinctive cultural traditions, separate caste courts, and the 
concepts of pollution, karma and dkarma. But there are counteracting 
tendencies too. 

Occupational speeiaUzation requires interdependence among the 
castes, a fact which is dramatized in the annual grain payments made 
to the serving castes. Yet the availability of agricultural occupations 
as alternatives for members of all castes at the same time serves to 
underwrite occupational specialization. Along with migration and 
production for sale in weekly markets, the alternative of agriculture 
offers a means for absorbing excess poisons from the nonagricultural 
castes. It makes posable the opening of new land by any caste group, 
and during times of increasing population it prevents widespread 
confusion by keeping the surplus population alive. FinaUy, acquisi¬ 
tion of land, along with Sanskritization, makes mobility in the sys¬ 
tem possible. 

Occupational specialization is important in other ways too. It 
gives each group a vested interest in the system as a whole, because 
under it each group enjoys security in its monopoly. Monopolies are 
jealously safeguarded by various means. But the families enjoying a 
monopoly are also competitors, which means that kinship tensions 
ami economic rivalries may drive each family to seek friends outside 
the caste. 

There are vertical mstitutions which bring together families and 
individuals belonging to different castes. Such institiitions are Jita 
service, tenantship, debtorship, and clJentahip. As land was the prin¬ 
cipal form of wealth in the traditional economy, all these institutions 
eventually depend upon the private ownership of arable land. 

Local methods for settling disputes reveal the part played by the 
elders of the dominant caste. These elders, standing in an intermedi¬ 
ate caste position, wield economic and political power over all the 
minor castes. These elders are the guardians of the social and ethical 
code of the entire village society. They represent the vertical unity 
of the village against the separatism of caste. 
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Id sum^ the village is a community which cQmT n s n ds loyalty from 
all who live m it^ irrespGctive of caste affiliatiou* Some are first-class 
members of the \illage community^ and others are second-class mem¬ 
bers, fant all are members. 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A 
TANJORE VILLAGE^ 


E. KATHLEEN' GOUGH 

r. TANJOIit; l>IBTJiKT 

Tanjoue District of J^laclras State lies on the southeastern tip of 
India. It is a green, fertile country, dead Hat, the delta of the Cauve- 
ry. This river, rising in tlie Western Ghats in Coorg, flows southeast 
through ilysore, Salem, and Tricliinopoly, to be dispersed through¬ 
out Tanjore in a network of small irrigation channels which finally 
reach the sea. In the northern half of the district meet of these chan¬ 
nels were built by the Tamil Chola kings, sometime before the 
eleventh cenluiy. British irrigation projects watered the southern 
half of the district, and culminated in the building in 1934 of the Met- 
tur Dam in tialem District, about one hundred miles northwest of 
J'anjoie. I'onjore's water supply is now controlled from this dam. 
During March to May, after tlie second paddy luuN'est in Februarj’, 
the water is coiiseired at Mettur for the summer months; it is re¬ 
leased again in late May for the sowing of the first crop, which is 
harvested in September. These iirigation devices have for the most 
part obviated the former evils of periodic draught and Hooding. Tan- 
jorc*s increased fertility over the last fifty years has attracted many 
Immigrants from the neighboring deficit districts of Ramnad, 
Trichinopoly, and Madura. In fact, with an area of 3,000 stjuare 
miles and a populat ion of aiwut three million, Taujoro is now one of 
the most densely populateil parts of India. W et paddy and coconuts 
are the chief crops, paddy licing exported to neighboring areas. 
'L’hough there are a numlier of large market towns, machine inrliistry 
is almost cntimly nmlevelopeih 

L 'i']uh misiktJ rTtftLilt# v! fttiliJ ftAirk ma TEiit^rre J>ifrthct fixiJtk OeUiF>cr, 

1951+ U> Ajiril+1^53, whSrti wu iRi|ifKpnecl bv ^ Britifllt Tira^ury Stndcnttihip in Furcipi 
f^nickiev^ jiml CkiUnn^r Tfin itf KutnUapctt4i.i 'nm jnlcTV*ivfly stndiofl fronii 

1951* U* AuRwit^ 1952. Thu; aruilyjtk here wus tinilrrtfikfin r*n a 

ViflititiK FollDWvhip at Emdrliiffp Cnllcjttp willi EuUfhlnnrv iJw VVi'iincr- 

Gren Ftyumktijnn for Anthiupotogieal Rwnreh, ]np. 
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The Hindu population of Taiijoi^ falls into three broad set^g of 
castes: Brahmaiip Non-Brahnian, and Adi Dravkla. Ihcir lan^mge 
ig Tamil, tiiough certain imn^igrant I'elvigUj Marallm, and iSaurash- 
trian trading castes speak tlieir langiiagcri \ti the lionic. 1 he 
Brahmans, whoso ancestors must have come to South India at least 
early in the Christian Era, mimlier about 2tK),CH)b in this dialriot. 
They own the land and have adnviiiistrative rights in about 000 out 
of a total of 2,611 villages. These ^'Brahman villages^' lie scattered 
mainlj'' along the banks of the sacred Caiiveiy and major iribu- 
teiy* the Coolerooti, in the nortliern half of tlie districts 

"^riie many Non-Brahman castes niay Im? divided into Itigher castes, 
who traditionally owfi land and, like Biahnmns, administer villages, 
and lower castes, who for the most part live as tenants, artisiniH^ and 
speelalized laborers under landlords of liigher caste. In the former 
eatcgoiy' come the Tamil ^veral lelugu-six^akiiig castes 

whose ancestors came with the conqucriiig Xaynk armies from 
^"^Jayanaga^ in the late fourteenth century* several castes of Alara- 
til as, descendant-s of the armies and ro^^al family wlio took over 1 an- 
jore from the Nayaks in 1675; and the lamil formerly lugh- 

wa3™eu* most of whose ancestors swept up from Aladura and Ram- 
nadi into the south of the district in the sc^'Ciiteenth century'* and v^ho 
now'^ predominate in the southwest of the district. 

In the second category of tenant cultivators and laborers come 
traditionally Cowherds for the higher cefc^tes; Milppnjis, 
tenant farmers wlio ivork mainly for i^a(aiy^{cwr, Irelieved 

to have i>een once foot soldiers but now tenant cultivators, AA<iin- 
who were perliapf? once house serv'ants of the Choln kings 
but are now also cultivators: Anfdns, or Toddj'^-tappersj or 

low-caste Temple Priests; or Potters; lllacksmiths, Gold- 

smitha* Stonemasons, and (Carpenters, nil of whom intermarry and 
choose their trades at will; W'ashermen and Barl>ers; 
and Cemba^i^u^y castes of inland Fishermen; nn<l Kurrivam or 
Gypsies. 

Adi Dravidtu^, or ^'origiiial Druvidians*" arc the lowest group* the 
so-called “exterior castes^* of Tanjoro- 7'hey include PalhUh Pomyay^^ 
and Cakkil{g<ins- nnd Puraijan^ were fortnerly the agricultural 

serfs of the landowning castes and still do the hulk of agricultural 
labor. Parai^oijs rank below Pafinn^ because they eat lieef* have the 
task of removing dead cattle* bent tom-toms for Non-Hrnhman funer¬ 
als, and tend cremation grouiuU* C^kkiliyoi^ arc a small caste of 
Leather workers, ui^uall}^ with one familj’’ to about nix villages* who 
buy the cow’hides from Pufaytii^^ and make them mto shoes. 
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Tanjoie was of interest to md hecause it is, for South India, one of 
tlte main ceuldiv of the Saivite reli^on and of orthodox Brahinanical 
diilturc. Its magnificent temples, the best of which were built by 
(‘hola kings in the tenth and eleventh centuries, are famous through¬ 
out India. The Cholas, who ruled in Tanjore from the eighth to the 
early fourteenth centuries, patronized the Brahnmns, settled them 
as exclusive landlords in many villages, and encouraged the teaching 
of Sanskrit philosophy and vedic ritual in schools. The later, con¬ 
quering Telugu and i^Ioratha kings continued this patronage. Today, 
Brahman boys who wish to become household priests may still ^ 
taught to recite by heart one or more of the A'edas, b privately en¬ 
dowed ^ etltc schools or by a Sanskrit ffum. Ytigm, or vodic sacrifices 
of goats, are still periodically carried out by Brahman sacrificial 
priests on the banks of the Can very as offerings to the vedic gods on 
liehalf of mankind at large. Public recitations of the Rdmayana and 
the ^^ofldbh^frata in i^an-skrit and their explication in Tamil draw 
vast crowds in the summer season. In Kumbakonarn, the seconrl 
town of the district, a richly endowed monastety' is maintaine<l for 
Brahman ascetics. These, instructed by their guru who is belie\'cd 
descended by a direct line of disctplea from the eighth-century phi- 
losopJier, yankaraeaiya, dedicate their lives to the worship of 
anti to (lie understanding of (he Adiot/a or monistic nietfl[)hj'sic to 
w'hieh South Indian Saivite Brahmans subscribe. Religious in.stiu- 
mental music and singing are much patronized: thotj,sanda flock an¬ 
nually to the musical festival in honor of Tyaga Raja Bhaga-vatar. 
a famous Brahman songster. The Tanjore Temiiynnf, or temple danc¬ 
ers, until recently carried on a magnificant tradition of Rharata 
Niitga dancing in the larger temples dedicated to 7i>nu or to Sh>a. 
Though public temple dancing was prohibited about fifteen years ago 
l>ccause of its a-ssociation with prostitution, it is exhibited at private 
concerts, and several Tanjore dancing girls are now film stars well 
known in the Tamil country. In some areas the land in whole groups 
of villages, cumprising up to six thousand acres, is owned hy impor¬ 
tant teinple-s. dedicated chiefly to and managed by Brahman 
trustees. Altogether the Brahmans, who number about one-fifteeiitli 
of the population, are in this district more numerous, wcaltliy, and 
influential than elsewhere in the 'I'amil country. 

^Vhile iSanskrit learning has been conseiv^ by the Brahmans, 
'raniore shares with the neighboring district of Madura an illustrious 
heritage of Tamil religious literature extending back io the pre- 
Christian Era and developed l)y both Brahman and Non-Brahman 
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casstcs- The best-knomi works are the Tirttkhural, or sacred utter- 
rtivces of T’lruwi^fuwjr, probably pre-Christian; tiie ei>ics, Ci^itppatik&~ 
nun ami Matdmekaltd, believed to have been written in the early 
Christian Era; tlie devotional hjinna, or Tevaramj of tlie Saivite 
saintsr Appar, Stindarar, and Tininanasambandar, of the seventh to 
ninth centuries; the devotional poems to Sim, or T’trwt'uw^rowj, of 
ManikkavacakaTj an eighth-centuiy saint; and, most popular, the 
legendary life-histories of the sixty-three A^ayaomdrs, or saints of 
Siva, recorded in the Periya Purd^am, or great epic of Cekkilar, in 
the twelfth century. In the last twenty years much animosity has 
arisen betw'een. Brahman and higher-caste Kon-Braliman scholars, 
prof^ional men, politicians, and also landowners, so that an at¬ 
tempt is often made to divide into two traditions the Uterarj' and re¬ 
ligious heritage of the Tamil country. The Ivigber Xon-Bralitiiuns and 
particularly the Vef/dfdgs claim honor for indigenous Tamil literature, 
ignoring its debt to Vedanta philosophy and the Sanskrit Saivite 
texts, or Ayamoa, Tliese favor the Siddhanta phiiosopfiy in 
wliich God and the soul are regarded as separate entities; the work 
of the soul is to escape bondage in the material world and approach 
God in positive, blissful communion. The Saivite Brahmans, by con¬ 
trast, tend to emphasize their unique heritage of the Vedas and 
Vedanta philosophy, to some extent neglect those Tamil saints who 
Were not Brahmans, and favor the monistic Advaita mebvphysic. 
This proclaims that God and the soul are one, that the bondage of 
I he material world is an illusion, and that the work of the individual, 
by asceticism, is to lose individual consciousness and to realise the 
union of his soul with the divine. 

^\’hile so famous in religious and literary history, Tanjore is today 
looked down on by the more “progressive'* Western-educated 'Xamils 
of neighboring districts. Having no machine industries, Tanjore town 
lacks the amenities of other more imlustriAlized district capitals such 
as Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, and, of course, Aladras, The old-fash¬ 
ioned religious orthodoxy of Tanjore Brahmans, their stranglehold on 
much of the land, tlieir general opposition to land reform and welfare 
movements anrong the lowest cast&s, and their apparent arrogitncc, 
cunning, and tortuousness in philosophical argument are mocked in 
other districts. The word “Kumbakonam," the name of the second 
town of the district, where orthodox Brahmans are particularly in¬ 
fluential, has come to mean "humbug'* or "bunkum" among the edu¬ 
cated In Madras. The w^ealthierl’c/fe/aB, itaHuu, and immigrant Telu- 
gu Non-Brahnuui landowners of the district have a sunilar repute- 
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tion for backwardness in social reforijis. Among these higher castes 
in general (though many, since independence, pay lip service to Con¬ 
gress ideolog}') it is probably true to soy tlmt very few are ardent in 
implementing its policies. The comparative lethargy of the bJglier 
castes with regard to economic development, coupled with a general 
ineiease in the population o’l’er the last hundred years and a particu¬ 
larly marked increase owing to immigration from the neighboring 
famine areas during the bad bar\'ests of the last five, have recently 
created acute economic distress among landless laborers and small 
tenant fanners of the lower castes. The spectacular rise of the Com¬ 
munist party in the last five years issues partly from these circum¬ 
stances. In response to angry rebellion among laborers, the Madras 
government passed an emergency ordinance in September, 1952, re¬ 
quiring security of tenure for share-cropping tenants, an increase In 
the tenant^s share of paddy crops from approximatel 3 ’ one-fifth to 
two-fifths, and, for permanentiy employed, tied laborers, an increase 
in wages which in some villages amounted to a doubling of the tradi¬ 
tional rates of pay. This ordinance, while it appeared temporarily' to 
appease the small tenant and the permanent laborer, did nothing to 
change conditions for the ever increasing numlier of Adi Dravidas 
and low-caste Non-Brahman landless coolies wdio are hired by the 
day. Labor relations were still exceedingly tense when 1 left the dis¬ 
trict in April, 1953, and tlie Communist party appeared by that date 
to have enrolled most of the Adi Drai'idas as memliers. 

II, KUMBAPflTTAl, A TAXJORE VILLAOE 

Knmhajx{{ai, the Brahman village studied, lies eight miles north 
of Tanjore town, about two hundred miles southwest of Madras, and 
three miles west of tlie ^ladras to Tanjore railway. In the center of 
the village is a single street containing thirty-ssx occupied and 
twelve unoccupied Brahman houses. The Brahmans living in the 
village are small landowners, apart from six families who have re¬ 
cently sold their lands. Holdings of wet paddy on the outskirts of the 
village range from three to thirty acres per family. Near the Brah¬ 
man street are three streets of Non-Br^man tenants and servant 
castes, comprising twentj' houses of KdjjaQ tenants and cowherds; 
seven of Kaffon paddy meTchants and small cultivators; twelve of 
Toddy-tappers, cultivators since proliibition; six of recently arrived 
Akamba\iyaj!^ and tenants; four of Temple Priests; 

three of Potters; one of Tbia^iya^ prostitutes and low-caste temple 
dancers; four of Am&ohiM'droQ fishermen; two of Alaratha coolies; 
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one of Bkcksmithsj one of GoldsmitJia, and one of Carpenters j two 
of Barbers; one of ^A’ashermen; one of Muslins watchmen; and one of 
Gypsies, who are now employed by the government as road-sweepers. 

The bulk of agricultural labor is done by landless laborers, former¬ 
ly serfs, of the /’af/os- caste, who live, in eighty-nine houses in five 
streets, beyond paddy fields, outside the village proper, Kumbapettai 
hasnoi^om^oss but employs two families from the next village to re¬ 
move dead cattle and beat drums at funerals. 

In considering the structure of social relations within this village, 
we may take as our central problem: 7'o what extent is Kumbapettai 
an isolable social unit? And to what extent is it changing in this re¬ 
spect? I propose to discuss tliis problem briefly with reference to 
economic organization, local administration, ritual practices at the 
village level, intercaste relations of a social nature within the village, 
and some general relations of the village to the wider community. 

It is questionable whether the Tanjore village has ever been eco¬ 
nomically entirely self-sufficient within the period of w'ritten history. 
Certainly Brahman landowmers and priests have for at least a cen¬ 
tury participated in a wider cash economy, selling their surplus paddy 
to urban traders and bujing cloth from weavers in the towris. But 
within living memory, and I take as my date line the period between 
forty and fifty years ago, it is clear that Kumbapettai has been much 
more self-sufficient than it is today. Until about twenty years ago 
Brahman families living in the village owned all the xillage lands and 
held economic control over their tenants and Adi Dravida laborers. 
Forty years ago, all Non-Brahmans of Kumbapettai were edber 
tenants of Brahmans or specialized village seiwants working for Brah¬ 
mans and each otfier. /fonaris, the dominant Non-Brahman caste of 
the village at that date, leased land on an annual share-cropping 
tenure from Brahmans, from which they retained roughly one-fiftii 
of the crop for their maintenance and cultb'ation expenses. In addi¬ 
tion, some worked as cowherds and gardeners for Bralimans and were 
paid monthly In paddy. Those fields not given over to tenants, that 
is to say, about two-thirds of the village land, were cultivated direct¬ 
ly by Adi Draiddas, among whom each man was attached as a tied 
laborer, or pa^naiy&l, to a Brahman landlord. He was paid daily in 
paddy and, in addition, was perpetually in debt to tlie landlord for 
extra amounts granted at marriages, births, and funerals. Both ten¬ 
ants and laborers received annual gifts of clothing, materials to re- 
thatch their huts, built on sites owned by the landlords, and extra 
food in time of sickness or in the summer famine months. Part of the 
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laborer's paddy was exchanged for toddy, tapped by the Toddy^*tap- 
pere, who leased their coconut gardens from Brahmans. Ihe village 
sen'ant castes of Barbers, Washermen, Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths, 
and Temple Priests, and the village watchmen appointed by the 
landlords, were paid in kind by both landlords and tenants twice 
annually after each harvest. 

Today, Kumbapettai has moved about halfway m the transitiou 
from this relatively stationarj' feudal subsistence economy to a much 
wider-acale, expanding capitalist economy. First, one-third of the 
land has in the last twenty years been sold by impoverished Brah¬ 
mans to more prosperous traders or professional men of Tanj ore and 
neighboring towns. Some of these belong to a modem bourgeoise of 
Muslim businessmen from the town three miles away, who originally 
acquired cash as coolies in Malaya. Others include a Brahman law¬ 
yer, a Non-Brahman cinema owmer, and a wealthy Brahman land¬ 
lord of a nearby ^dllage. Further, twelve Brahman families who have 
houses and own lands in the village have temporarilj’’ emigrated to 
towns, some to iladms, where they work as clerks in government 
ofiiees, as teachers, or as vegetarian restaurant owmers. Some of these 
absentee landowners come home twice annually at han'est to receive 
rent in kind from their tenants; others give their land on subteimre 
to Brahman kinsmen within the village, who make a small profit on 
the rent they receive from tenants. Nine out of sixty-seven Non- 
Brahman men now lease land from landlords living outside the vil¬ 
lage and are no longer under the economic control of their traditional 
administrators. 

Other Non-Brahmans have become partly or totally emancipated 
from the feudal system in modem forms of work. Most of the seven 
Kalian households, descendants of one man who carnc fifty years ago, 
earn a living as paddy merchants, buyingpaddy from Bralunans and 
carting it to the mill three miles away. Two Noffaus, two Toddy-tap¬ 
pers, one Potter, and five /C^ss^that is to say, ten out of sixty- 
se\'en Non-Brahman men—have managed to buy between one and 
four acres of land from Brahmans, which they cultivate themselves. 
Nine out of sixty-seven men work in other ways independently of 
Brahmans: three have teashops, and tw'o have small grocery shops in 
Ihe 'village; one has a teashop in tlie town three miles aw'ay; one 
Muslim is the watchman of some coconut gardens in the village 
which have been bought by another Muslim of Tanjore; and two 
men are wage-earners in a cigar factory in the nearby town. Only 
eleven men lease land from owners within the village, while nine are 
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tied laborers, and ten are daily cooties* Thus, altogether, only 03 per 
cent of Non-Braliimn men are now economically dependent on Brah¬ 
man landowners within the village. 

Among Adi Dravidas, too, revoIutionar>' changes have taken place. 
Only 22 per cent now work as tied laborers for payment in kind. One 
family now owns one acre of land, 3S per cent have in the last ten 
years become share croppers on tlm same terms as the Kon-Brah- 
nrans, while per cent work as daily coolies for whoever—Brahman, 
Non-Brahman, or outsider—will employ them, and receive their 
wages in cash. Even tied laborers, since paddy rationing was insti¬ 
tuted in the war and landlords w'ere subject to procurement regula¬ 
tions, are obliged to receive part of their pay in cash. 

These economic changes within the village are accompanied by a 
great increase in economic transactions outside it. Members of all 
castes, when they can afford it, now patronise the cirtema in Tanjore 
and in the nearby tow'n; all travel on buses and trains to buy clothing 
or household goods, which have increased both in antouni and in 
kind. Eew families now receive clothing from their landlords; most 
are required to buy it from the town thenrselves. Most important, 
the village as a whole is now' in debt to the towm. All except eight 
Brahman landownere owe money, ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 
rupees, to wealthier kinsmen or tn moneylenders from tlie town; 
most, in turn, are creditors to their tenaitta and laborers. In short, 
the village is annually particijxiting to an increasing extent in the 
wider urban economy. Tins change, as everywhere in India, is part 
of tlie over-all change from a feudal to an expanding capitalist eco¬ 
nomic ^’stem, and is the fvmdamental prerequisite, in my view, for 
most other modem changes in the pattern of social relations w'ithin 
the village. 

Before British rule, the Tanjore village was to a large extent an ad* 
minUtrative isolate; its allegiance to the kingdom appears to have 
been slight. In contrast to Malabar, there was, for example, no vil¬ 
lage heaelman appointed by and responsible to government, nor w'aa 
there a permanent military caste residing in villages. In 1816 the in¬ 
stitution of village hendnian was created by the British government; 
today, his duties are to collect revenue from landowTiers, to record 
births, marriages, and deatlis, and to settle cases of debt involving 
not more than fifty rupees. Though appointed by government, the 
headman of Kumbapettai is of necessity a Brahman landoiviicr; he 
could not otherwise assert authority in the village. Wltliin his caste, 
he is not an aulbority but prituus inter pareit: he could not, for ex- 
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fijtiple, try cases arising between his o\vn kinsmenj who would not 
submit to his jurisdiction. By common consent his function is in fact 
restricted to revenue collection, for the village has a traditional ad¬ 
ministrative system of its own in which a Jieadman’s role is super- 
dUDUS. 

In this traditional system Brahmans have administrative rights 
over ail the lower castes. Among thenrselves Brahmans have no 
elected leaders; as we shall see later, such a system would be alien 
to their value orientations. Within each patriUneal extended family 
all subnut to tlie oldest man; between families, quarrels drag on in 
a desultory manner for months, sometimes years, until both parties 
are weary or kinship or ceremonial ol>ligations draw them together 
again, in recent years a few suits against kinsmen, eonceming land 
disputes, liave been filed in Tanjore by Brahmans, but all of these 
were withdrawn because the parties felt that to go to court would in¬ 
volve loss of dignity in the eyes of their Idn and their villagers. In 
general, fear of losing dignity Ixjfore the lower castes, coupled with 
the belief in oAibMj chiefly toward peers and elders, prevents Brah¬ 
man quarrels from ending in phj'sical combat. 

Among their Non-Brahman and Adi Dravida servants, Brahmans 
have the power forcibly to interfere in disputes which threaten the 
peace of the village and to punish rebellion in any form against their 
own authority. In such cases the offenders or the disputants ate sum¬ 
moned to the courtyard of the central village temple. The facts are 
then elicited by an assembly of Brahman elders, and punishments 
are meted out. These vary between fines, paid to the temple funds; 
beating with sticks, administered by Brahmans; in more serious 
cases, the penalty of forcing the culprit to drink a pint of cowdung 
or e\’en liumsn dung dissolved in water; and, in the most serious 
cases, eviction from the land. Sometimes whole streets or caste 
groups offend against village custom. Such an offense was committed 
at Puiigal, the annual harvest festival, two years ago. Poffaga, as the 
personal laborers of Brahmans in their own uiileased fields, have in 
many ways a closer bond with them than have Non-Brahmans, and 
are as a caste jealous of Non-Brahman power in the village. Non- 
Brahmans, on the otlier hand, moke efforts to crush confine 

them to their own streets, and prevent them from gaining special 
favors from the landlords. At this Pmigal festival, on the second day 
when the Ut^iliman cattle had been driven out in display, the f’ofJIfltja, 
without waiting for the Non-Brahman display as they should by cus¬ 
tom have done, went honie and drove out their owm cattle through 
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their streets. Approached by irate Non-Bralwiiairs, tiie Brahmans 
were oblii^d to recall the recalcitrants, and fined each street one 
hnndretl mpees in the village temple yard* 

Among Non-Brahmans and PoWatJs, married men of each street 
periodically elect their own leaders to settle private disputes within 
the street, Non-Urahmans elect two equal headmen; Ba//oitJelcct one 
headman, one treasurer, and one messenger to call offenders to as¬ 
semblies or to carry news of deaths, marriages, or assemblies to menr- 
Iwia of other streets. These lenders, in the company of all mnrrietl 
men of the street, have the duty of hearing and adjudicat ing lietweeti 
private disputants concerning debts, adultery, small thefts, or as¬ 
sault. They are usually men of abovc-ar erage intelligence, often 
sumew'hat wealthier than the majority of their fellows. *lheir job Is 
to settle quarrels accoixllng to traditional custom anrl to fine oflend- 
ere. Among Xon-Brahmans fines are paid to tlie village temple fund 
and retained by the headmen to help in financing a private annual 
Xon-Brahman festival to the deity. Among Poffuas fines are retained 
for the /’flifaga’ own temple, dedicated to a goddess wdio is believed 
to l>e the 3 ’ounger sister of the village deit)*. 

In connection with the unity of the village, the important point is 
that Brahmans were until recently, by reuson of their economic 
power, alile to pre^’eiit disputes within their village from passing into 
the hands of the local police, or, altemath-ely, to negotiate with the 
police in such a way that their own authority, and traditional cus¬ 
tom, were upheld. .An esample of tlvis took place one j'ear before my 
arrival. When prohibition came under Congress rule in 1947, the 
tenor of Poffog life w-as gravely disrupted. All Bof/on men had Iseen 
hoavj' drinkers, often taking toddy instead of food at midday. Indi¬ 
vidual offenses of illicit t.apping and distilling have lieeii numerou.*^. 
Brahmans often turn a blind eye, but sometimes, when the offense is 
too blatant, thej* enoounige the police to make arrests. A trout a j'ear 
before I arrived, the could bear it no longer and broke out in 

unison. Large fires were built one night, and huge pots of water, 
French polish, tree 1)0rk, limefniits, and coconut flowers were boiled. 
All five streets were gloriously, hilariously drunk for the next three 
days, totally irresfKJnsible and totally incapable of work. \\ ben the 
bout subsided, the Brahman village headman, after conKuking liis 
kinsmen, conducted the local police to the streets and made select 
arrests. The whole male population was then marched to the 

temple yard, harangued by Brahmans, ami fined two hundred rupees. 

In the post the village has also acted as a political unit in battles 
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with neighborijig villDge,^, Som^itinies Wttle.s tiro^ as a result of 
lioundar^^ disputes l>etwecri landlords of fldja<^^iit villages; in that 
ca^, Brahn:ians themselves did not fight, but bands of Xon-Hrahman 
lessees and Faifa^ laborers of the two villages were assemhlefl by t heir 
respeotive landlords and fought on the boundary. In other eases 
fjuarrels arose, soitietimes concerning adultery'» between individuals 
of different villages from the lower castes. I'hen Palfa^^ and Xon- 
Hralmmns of eacli village again assembled to fight on behalf of their 
co-vilhigers. Four such intervillage battles vvere reported o\'er the 
last twenty years^ the last having taken plitce five years ago, 

But today Bmhmans complain that with the gradual loss of their 
economic power over the lower castes the loyalty of tenants and la¬ 
borers is no longer what it was, and the unity of the village is declin¬ 
ing. During my stay a poor Brahman of the next vdlagCp with kin in 
Kumbapettai, set up a ^*nieals' hoteb^ on the main roadside of the 
tillage. A Kalian of a third village ran up a bill there and was one day 
asked to pay. Wlien he refused, promising to pay later, the Brahman 
slapped his face* The at once cracked the Brahman*^ head 

open wdth a staff and walked coolly out of the village. Streaming w'lt h 
blood, the Brahman was rushed by bullock-cart to the Tanjore hos¬ 
pital, and came home vowing to file a suit against hi.s aggre^^sor. He 
did not do aOj however, for he was too poor to risk losing the costs. 
Asked why an inter^dllage Eght did not ensue, Brahmans replied 
gloomily that there was no longer any unity in KumbapettUL. The 
offended Brahman, landless, had no tenants to fight on his behalf. 
If a fight were organized, a few cow'herds and Palfa^ of the Brahman 
street might join, but the odds w*ere that the independent, trading 
of Kumbapettai and their own Pafidij coolies might join the 
enemy aide, glad to defend their caatefellows and score off their 
rivals, the Brahmans. 

In other ways, the breakdovm of the feudal economic system, the 
emergence of lower-caste groups in economic rivalry rather than co¬ 
operation, and the widening range of social relations beyond the vil¬ 
lage have endangered the power of the Brahmans and the unity of 
KumbapetlaL In the past, though the headmen of each low'er-eaate 
street w^cre elected by street members, Brahmans resented the right 
to depose a low^-caste headman if he displeased them in any way* 
Five years ago they had in fact deposed the headman of one of the 
streets, after a festival in which, while drunk, the headman had 
been heard to ask one of his kinsmen if he could tell him what use 
Brahmans were to the village. But in recent years it has been impos- 
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sible for Brahiniiiis to interfert in tbe street atiniinLatriititiJi of the 
two newest Non-Brahnian streets. In these two streets the Kalian, 
Kona^, and Toddy-tapper households are almost all economically in¬ 
dependent of Brahmans and conduct their street affairs without con¬ 
sulting Brahman opinion. During my stay, when the all-India elec¬ 
tions took place, only members of these streets dared openly to admit 
that they had voted for the Communists, against tbe Congress-sup¬ 
porting Brahmans. Their own ^fon-Brabmaii tenants and FaUt^ri la¬ 
borers were marshaled by the Brahmans on voting day and instruct¬ 
ed to vote for Congress, thougli it w'as doubted whether all l>ad com¬ 
plied. Shortly after I left the village, how'ever, in September, 19j>2, 
the Tanjore Tenants' and Laborera' Ordinance increased the eco¬ 
nomic strength of tenants and Pallans and removed from them the fear 
of eviction by their landlords. At the next liarvest, in February', 1953, 
1 heard, while working in a second village sixty miles away, that Kum- 
bapettai Pallan^ had emerged in a body against their landlords, hoist¬ 
ed tlie Communist flag in their street, and refused to thresh the vil¬ 
lage paddy until higher wages were promised for daily coolies as well 
as for tied laborers of the village to whom lire act strictly applied. In 
the area where 1 was then working in tiie east of the district, the Adi 
Dravidas of twelve neighboring villages had already three years ago 
fonrred a Communist-controlled union in open op]>osition to their 
landlords, along the lines of tJieir traditional street assemblies. 

The unity of the village was formerly dramatized In ritual at the 
annual temple festival to Vritaicciyafnman, the mother-goddess of 
the village. This goddess, like all village deities, is a Non-Brahman 
deity: though .she is worshiised by Brahmans and is regarded by them 
as an aspect of Sakti, tlic consort of 3iva, it is clear that she is not 
one of the San-skrit pantheon. Her temple stands between two Kon- 
Braliman streets in the center of the village, and alie is woishiped 
daily by a Non-Brahman priest. She is believed to protect or to harm 
crops and cattle and to be responsible for smallpox and cholera in the 
village and for barrenness among women. She is properly the tradi¬ 
tional goddess of the /feijoB and throughout the year is worshiped 
mainly by Non-Brahmans. Brahmans for the most part worship their 
own deities, .Siwi and in two temples, one at cither end of their 

street. again have a separate deity, KdliyafiimaQ, whose shrine 

stands at the head of the Pallan streets, .\nnually, however, at the 
large temple festival, all castes combine in rituals which are .spon¬ 
sored by tlie Brahmans and conducted by both Brahman and Non- 
Brahman temple priests. At the start of the festival, in April to ^lay, 
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the Noii-firahnian priest walks round the village boundaries ringing 
a bell; the whole village is then believed to enter a state of ritual 
puritj", and sexual intercourse witinn it is forbidden for seventeen 
daj-s. During this period nightly proccasions of the deity are conduct¬ 
ed through all streets of the village, and offerings are made to lier by 
the several castes—incense, food, and vcgetabl€ss by the Brahmans, 
and goats by the lower castes. This festival dramatizes tlie unity of 
the village and also the separateness and rittial rank of each caste 
within it. 

But in the year of my stay this festival was for the first time not 
conducted. Brahmans, wlio are responsible for organizing and col¬ 
lecting funds from villagers, complained that their sex^cral families, 
many of whose more influential members have left the village, would 
not co-opkerale together and that the state of unrest among tenants 
and lal>orers made them fear disputes and possibly violence if they 
attempted to enforce the traditional ranked participation of all the 
castes, I heard that the festival was, however, conducted tlie follow¬ 
ing year, but that not all castes had taken part. It is clear that village 
festivals of this type arc dying out all over the district; in many vil¬ 
lages in the eastern part of Tonjore District they were abandoned 
five years ago. At the same time, the last twenty years have seen a 
growth In importance of the large temple festivals to Sanskrit deities, 
formerly managed by Brahmans, in the major towns of the district. 
To these festivals, where, since the Temple Entry .•^ct of 1947, caste 
rank is no longer emphasized, thousands flock by bus and train to 
witness the spectacle of the processions and the firework displays. 
Even these festivals, however, are now losing their appeal for the 
lower castes, among whom they are associated with tlie supremacy 
of Brahmans and with religious doctrines in which they no longer 
have faith. C'hanges in ritual co-operation thus show a widening of 
social relations and a tendency toward new’ homogeneity in ritual 
practices of Brahmans and the liigher Non-Brahn^an castes, yet at 
the same time the emergence of a new, low class of unbelievers who 
pin their faith rather to rebellious political action. Among organized 
Communist groups of Adi Dravidas in the east of the district the 
younger leaders pumue an active policy of antireligions and anti- 
Brahman propaganda, and here ritual co-operation within the village 
is almost confined to the higher castes. 

The vertical unity of the village has always t^n counterbalanced 
by tlie horizontal unity of each endogamous subcaste. Traditionally, 
each caste group of the village appears to have belonged to an endog- 
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amous Eubcfii^te extending over fifteen to thirty \'it]agefi. For 
at least forty to fifty years,, however, with the vast increase in popu¬ 
lation and the mBax of newcomers and moveDient of small Bralmian 
and Non-Bralmian groups over all parts of the districtj whole streets 
or iiidi\ idual families of the endogamous subcastc have become very 
widely scattered. The Brahmans of Kumbapettai thus today belong 
to a subeasts of eighteen villages fairly widely scattered round the 
North Tanjore and Trichmopoly boundary. Many of their individual 
fandUes are also now settled in towns up to one hundred miles away. 

embers of each of the several Non-^Brahmau caste groups have kin 
up to sixty miles away who are visited by bus or train at family cere- 
monies. The HPuifflo endogamous caste group is still confined largely 
to villages within a radius of twenty miles, but isolated families are 
scattered fartlier afield. In Kumbapettai no mtercaste marriages 
have yet taken place, but in other respects accidental contiguity and 
similarity of economic status arc replacing kinship ties as organi^slng 
principles within and between villages. Thus the three traditional 
Non-Brahman streets, once occupied respectively by Cowherds, vari¬ 
ous sen'ant castes, and Toddy-tappers, now each ooii tains unmigrant 
families of other castes who dine with the traditional occupante at 
ceremonies and combine to elect the street headman, A fourth most 
modern street on the main roadside, sprung up in the last eighty 
years, contains families of six Non-Braliman castes, about two- 
tliirds of whom are independent of the traditional landowners, and 
most of whom dine together at each other's ceremonies, 

Brahmans, at the two extremes, are still i^lated hi their streets, but 
each group contains two or three families of recent immigrants, of 
other endogamous subcastes within tlie same broad caster to whom 
dining rights are extended. In each wider ejidoganious caste, by con¬ 
trast, all but the closest kinship ties are gradually being weakened by 
the increasing heterogeneity of wealth, education^ and occupation. 

All these changes in the broad pattern of village organization have 
their efifect on everyday social relations between the several castes* 
In Kumbapettai the fact that two-thirds of the land is still owned by 
Bralinians and that about 75 per cent of the population is still em¬ 
ployed in traditional ways accounts^ in contrast to some other vil¬ 
lages, for the comparatively ortliodox etiquette still preseiv'cd in re¬ 
lations between members of different castes. Thus Non-Brahman and 
Adi Dravida laborers still come to the back door of a house to receive 
their w^ages, and Adi Dravidas stiU do not enter the Brahman street 
or; of course, the Bm!imau temples. Brahmans and moat Non-Brah- 
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mans do not enter the Adi Dravida atxeete. Not only do they not 
wish tOj, hccau^ of ritual pollution; they also say that tite 
would not permit them, since it is lielieved that if a Brahman enterml 
an Adi Dravida street the whole street would fall prey to disease, 
famine, and sexual sterility. Adi iiravidas, though they may walk 
in the Non-Brahman streets, may not enter Non-Brahman houses. I 
myself w'aa ou my second day refused the use of the local well after 
I had received into my house and distributed betel and areca 

nuts among them. Bralunans may enter Non-Brahman houses and, 
in fact, rather frequently have sex relations with their Non-Brahman 
lessees* wives, but they nmy not eat there and must bathe before 
re-entering their homes. A few Bmhn:ians do, liowever, occasionally 
take tea or lemonade from one of the five small Non-Brahman shops, 
and many Non-Brahmans eat vegetarian food from the new Brah¬ 
man "meals’ hotel,'* though they eat in a room separate from Brah¬ 
mans. Similarly, since the toddy shops were closed, Adi Dravida men 
now drink tea in Non-Brahman teasliops, but they are served sepa¬ 
rately behind a wall at the back, with separate glasses. In other di¬ 
rections, in the last twenty years, a considerable relaxing of caste 
restrictions has taken place. Non-Brahmans were formerly forbidden 
to enter Brfthinpii houses; both men and women now work as house 
servants for their landlords, though they may not enter the kitchen. 
Non-Brahmans were formerly forbidden to wear shoes while walking 
in the Brahman street or standing before a Brahman. But today two 
Non-Brahman boys whose fathers are independent of the landlords 
walk deliberately in their shoes down the Brahman street to post let¬ 
ters in the mailbox. These boys, one Adi Drarida, and thirteen Brah¬ 
man boys attend liigh school three miles away, where caste discrimi¬ 
nation is forbidden. In particular, no group now has power to excom¬ 
municate serious offenders against caste law. In the past, though 
Brahman men were freed from the pollution of illicit sex relations 
with Non-Brahman women after taking a purifying bath, men who 
had iutercoursc with •■V.di Dravida women, or Brahman women who 
committed adultery at all, were driven from their caste. Even thirty 
years ago, one Brahman who had sexual relations with a Pallaji wom¬ 
an was ostracized by Ids street and asked to leave ilte village, which he 
did after selling his lands. But, today, at least two men regularly 
have relations with Puf/ofi servant women in empty houses of the 
Brahman street; they arc condemned but not ostracized. If excom¬ 
munication were attempted, the offCDding family would refuse to 
move, using the modem a^ment, derived from the modem secular 
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law^ that unless he is taken by the police no man can be forced to 
leave Wa property. Similarly, adultery on the part of Bralunan wom¬ 
en p even with lower-caste men, tends nowadays to be bidden by their 
husbands and kinsfolk, and only private vengeance is exacted. 

In the east of the district it is among Communist groups and par¬ 
ticularly Adi Dravidas that caste restrictions have broken down most 
completely. Non-Rrahman Communist leaders go freely into Adi 
Dravida streets, eat with them, and spend the night in their huts. In 
the second village where I worked, FciJ/ans and Parayai^ of twelve vil¬ 
lages had in the last five years completely abandoned their age-long 
dispute for precedence, ate freely together, assembled together at 
large areal Communist meetings, supported each other in strikes to 
gain higher w'ages from landlords, and, within each village, together 
settled their disputes concerning debt and adultery- In this district, 
in fact, so weak Is the propagation of Congress policy regarding caste, 
and so strong the Communist, tliat any person who attempts to defy 
caste Iftw^a is promptly hailed as a Communist- Among some Adi 
DravidflSp the Communist party is regarded as another foreign power, 
comparable to the British, whose aim is to break the sway of high- 
easte landlords and to establish equal rights for all castes. A few I 
met, indeed, thought in a vague way tliat all the British, being for¬ 
eigners and wdiite men, were Communists; one old man actually asked 
me, *'But is not Russia in London?*^ 

nn eoxuLusioN 

[t is clear thatj in general, the E^ocial structure of tlie lanjore vih 
hige is changing from a relatively closedp stationary system, wdlh a 
feudal economy and co-operation l>etween ranked castes in ways or¬ 
dained by religioUB laWp to a relatively ■^“openp’'^ changing system, 
go\'cmed by secular law, with an expanding capitalist economy and 
competition between castes winch is sometimes reinforced and some¬ 
times obscured by the new struggle between economic classes. In per¬ 
ils p.s ten years, even if there is no Communist revolution in the mean¬ 
time, it is questionalde whether the village will any longer be a ust> 
ful isolate for study. Certainly, it is difficull even nowr to speak mean¬ 
ingfully of modern economic relations within the \dllage without refer¬ 
ence to broader government policies — for exaniplep of rice rationing, 
procurement of surplus paddy, admittance of students to liigh 
schools and colleges, communal representation in government em¬ 
ployment, and government attempts to readjust the relations be- 
tw'een landlords and tenants^ It is equally difficult to speak of social 
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and administrative relations between castes without reference to the 
rise of the Communist party since 1947 or to the earlier development 
of anU-Brshman political movements. All the more need, therefore, 
to record what we can of the traditional structure of villa^s before 
this has quite decayed. 


THE CHANGING STATUS OF A 
DEPRESSED CASTE^ 

Based on Reports by Bernard s. cohn® 


This paper describcsi attempts by the members of one untouch¬ 
able” caste m one village to raise their social status. The caste is the 
CamSrs, traditionally Leathen^-orkors and agricultural laborers, who 
have long stood near the bottom of the regional society of Uttar 
Pradesh in wealth, power, and caste poaidon. Attempts by the 
Cnwidw of Madhopur (iVffdAoptIr) village to achieve a higher status 
must be understood in relation to changes both in the village and in 
the outside world as well as in relation to the CamUrs’ own internal 
social and religious organization. This paper offers a preliminary 
analysis of som® of complex procc-sses which aro iuTr olved* 


1, THE V1LI*AGE AND ITS EOONOMlf 

:Madhopur is a large, Jfffjpiif-owned. village of 1,047 acres on the 
level Ganges-Gomti plain. It is located in Kerakat Tahsil in the 
southeastern part of Jaunpur District, U.P. Like most of the eastern 
iliatricts of U.P., Jaunpur is dcn.?ely populated, overwhelmingly 
agricultural, and relatively poor as compared with the western dis¬ 
tricts of U.P, In Madhopur village the agricultural lands are about 
equally divided between the production of rice and the production 
of other grains such as barley and millets, with sugar cane as a lead* 
ing cash crop. The village is two miles from an all-weather road and 
bus route which connects it with the cities of Banaras and Azamgarh, 
twenty-five and thirty-eight miles distant, respectively, it is four 

I. Field in Mndhopur from Scpteml-,!, 10*2. to Aupi^t, IttSS, ™ 
by *n Aral TnvinlhK FfUn«^iip nt ihotJodil Scicnet 

» ichob^hip smnt rn^tn the United Stnt™ EdncnUonal 

Aet. Ths like tn rtpriw hli ftpp(«iuit»oii U, Mnrrin t. ^d ^ 

Mr. Rudm Diilt Sinith For Uicir ditection nnd cnwuiiBenicnl diiriii« the fieW , tn 
ihe CumsU Unit'eniity Fniili Pn>iwl fox the um of itn firihlii* in the field and ftt Gunell. 
atidi to Mr. Jam^ Mldut^l Mali^r for his comrrtcrili. 

2 |Th« paper a ba«d on materinl* (toifa In™ oml n^pi.rt® from n m- 
hndnnxy manii^cript by Dr, Hernud S. Cohn, Ftirther mnteritil « F^ dm- 
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mile's from the Dearest railway, which provides transportation to 
Jaunpur, the ancient district center (Nevil) 1908: 1-3), Kcrakat 
toim, the subdivisioDal headquarters for Madliopur, liaving a popu¬ 
lation of about 5,000 persons, is four miles awaj'. Descriptions of the 
traditional village of Madhopur and of recent changes there liave 
been published prevlouslj’'by Opier and Singh (ISMS, 1052a, lS)52t). 

The Camars of Madhopur arc liic most numerous of the twenty- 
three principal caste groups wliich arc resident there. Among the 
1,85*2 persons enumemted by the village accountant in his census of 
1948, five castes were represented by more than 59 members each: 
Comdrfi ((>36), /fdjpiJt or "Lords” (436), Nmtiyas (239), 

(116), and Lohars (67). Dteven other local caste groups had 
less than 20 members each. 

The twenty-three local caste groups of Madhopur are distributed 
in one main settlement and in nine hanilets in a manner whicli ap- 
proximateb' sj-mbolizes their relative standings in Aladhopur socie¬ 
ty. Twenty caste groups are represented in the main settlement to¬ 
gether with one of its hamlets. The houses of the dominant T^iUkurs 
and other high castes tend to Ije located at the center, while others 
circle the peripheries. Two other hamlets are the residences niaiiily 
of A awryas and A/iTrs, independent teitaiits wlio have settled near 
their tillage. No CamSra are pennitted to make their residences in 
any of these highcr-caste scitlemciitti. Instead, tlicir liou.scs are fotiiid 
clustered in six outlying hamlets on all sides of the settlement of the 
other castes. 

Camars, like aU other castes of Madhopur, have long Iweii suboixli- 
natc in all economic and political affairs to the 7V(«Anr landlords 
(zamfudSrs) of the village. These T^iUkitnty of the RaghvbanSi 

clan, have held predominant economic and political power in Ma- 
dhopur since the conquest of the village and the region by their an¬ 
cestors in the sixteenth century. All of ALidhopur today 

trace their descent to (lanesh Rai, wlio coiuiuered a fourtcen-srinaire- 
niile area around Madhopnr wliich is now known us Doblii Tuluka. 
Tlie two sons, and later the twelve gnunlsons, of (lanosh Ihn dKidctl 
this area among themselves into shares {mnhnU), These twelve shares 
still constitute the largest landholdiiig divisions of the taliika. 

The village which I have called Aladhopur fell to Ihe lot of Ala- 
dhoram, the eldest grandson of Ganesh Rai. Within 11 »g village, hi.‘< 
share was again divided for tttanagement among hU six sons and their 
heirs into sections which arc known !ia or Ihakt. Kadi section 
of the village has its revenue heaihnan {Imiibaidiir), who is ehargesl 
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with th« duty of depositing the land tax of his section twice each year 
at the Kcrakat Tahsil treasury. By 1934, the landlord holdings of 
Madhopuj had been partitioned into twenty-eight smaller shares by 
ownersliip, al though the original six pa|(ts continued as t&x-collection 
units up until the implementation of the U,P. Zaniindari Abolition 
Act on July 1, 1952. Until that time, every non-Tfial-ur family culti¬ 
vating land in Madhopur did so only as the tenant or through the 
tenant of a ff^ahur family or a fh^kur lineage (also called a paffi), 
Zamindari Abolition in 1952 did little to affect the economic and 
political dominance of the fhabirs either in Aladhopur or in the im¬ 
mediate region, for it expropriated the landlords only from that part 
of their tenant^ lands which had not previously been registered as 
being under their onm personal cultivation. As long ago as 190S, half 
the lands of Chandwak Porgana, of which AJadbopur is part, had been 
recorded as being under the landlords’ own cultivation. In 1953, after 
landlord abolition, fk&kur ex-landlords still owned and cultivated 
approximately 70 per cent of the lands of Aladhopur. Tire few per¬ 
manent tenants in the village 'were enabled to buy out their parts of 
the ThSkurs’ landlord holdings by pajunent to the state government 
of ten times the annual rent, hut the landlords who lost land thereby 
are to be compensated by the government. Borne ex-landlords, more¬ 
over, continue to receive rent from their now protected tenants-at- 
will. Although the old legal bases of tenancy under landlords ceased 
to exist in 1952, most non-T’/t^Arur families continue to gain access 
to land only as lessees under f^akitrg. 

The relationships which were traditional between landlord and 
tenant tend still to sundve in Madhopur. These relationships invoh'O 
much more than strictly eoononuc consideration s. The lessee of a 
Thdkvr is called a “praja,** literally a "subject," "dependent,” or 
"child.” \\'hile a man may farm the lands of several 7’AaAiirs, he has 
a primary and lasting socioeconomic tie "with the JhaJtur on whose 
land he had originally built his house. The ThOkur is considered to 
be responsible for the welfare of his tenants, and responsible for their 
care in need and ill health. Each tenant in turn owes allepance ^d 
support to his J'hdkuTt The landlord-tenant tie is dramatized at life¬ 
cycle ceremonials, when the tenant performs cerennonial services and 
is fed in return by his ffiakur. At festivals, too, the tenant receive 
gifts of food from his T^Skur, ITie tenant’s tie with his fhOkuT is 
clear also in disputes: the tenants of each rAdirur support him, even 
to the extent of doing violence to his adversary. 

Much like the traditional relationship between a landlord and his 
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tenant is the relationship between a fk^ir and his agricultural la¬ 
borers h Permanent ^'plowmen'^ (k£jlvak&s)j who do everj'^ sort of agri- 
eultuml work, are the most subordinate of the kinds of agricultural 
laborers. In Madhopur these laborcna arc usually Camars^ ilembers 
of other caste groups in the village also do agricultural work^ but, 
Hince the are the most numerous of the impoverished lower 

eastca, an employer talking about his ^^laborers"' is most likely to be 
referring to his Camdrs^ 

Besides its tenants and laborers, e\'ery /'Ao^rwr family, acting as 
patron fjojman), also has traditional workers (poi^uniyas), who pro¬ 
vide specialized goods and sendees. Among the traditional workers 
of each ^hdkur famil}^ are the Kahdr (l!\^ater Carrier)p Ndl (Barber), 
Brahman priestp Lohdr (Carpenter-Blacksmith), (Potter), 

Carndr (Leatherworker and midwife), ZJ^art (Betel Ineaf Distributor) 
and Dhobi (Washerman). In return for their ser^dees, the traditional 
workers are given biannual payments in grain and are sometimes 
ipven the use of a piece of land. The patron-worker tie is a hereditary 
one: a patron cannot arbitrarily change a traditional wmker, and no 
one otI>er than the hereditar^'^ worker will perform the traditional 
w ork for a patron, under threat of outcasting. Similarly, a tradi¬ 
tional worker cannot change a patron without the permission of the 
patron and of lus own caste. Meml>ers of castea other than the 
fhdkurs have their traditional w^orker families also, usually four: 
Barl>er, Carpenter-Blacksmith, Potter, and Camdr. Alembers of low- 
castes usually employ the same traditional worker families w'hich are 
employed by their owm respective fhdhum. 

ir. THE Camdrs tuemseltce 

A. KTKlSITrP OBCANTZATION 

Witliin this complex village of Aladhopur, with its elaborate inter- 
caste connections, are found 122 joint honseholda of Cawjora* Each 
joint houftehold (ghar) Ls conceived as a group of related persons wdio 
eat from the same hearth and share ail of their property and labor. 
Comdr joint liouseholds contain on the average a fraction over five 
persons each. The joint household group tends to be composed of a 
nuclear family, eighty of the Camdr families being nuclear family 
groups with but a single living mnrried couple, while only forty-two 
are extendc<l family groups with tw^o or more couples each. 

Beyond their families and households, Canidrs are organized into 
Uncage groups composed of persons related througli the male line, 
usually residing together in one part of a single hamlet. A lineage 
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group usually has as its headman the oldest active male and is usually 
identified by liis personal name. The headman of a lineage group ad¬ 
vises members, arbitrates disputes among them, sets the dates for 
group activities, mid interccrles for members with other groups in the 
village. If tlicre is a meeting of all the Cawuirs of a hamlet or of the 
village, these lineage headmen take the most active parts. 

Camara reside in six hamlets composed of six, eight, fifteen, fifteen, 
thirty, and forty-eight faniilics, respectively. Non-Comflr villages 
refer to each of these hamlets as a "place of the Comdrs” (Cumo- 
raiif?)} they distinguish one Camar hamlet from another either by its 
direction from the main village settlement or, as do the t'affnSri* 
themselves, by the name of one of its leading residents. In fir e of the 
six: hamlets there is a single leading resident who is knomi as its 
“headman’' {caudkari). 

Hamlet unity is strong. The Comdrmcn of one hamlet often work 
together in groups when they work for A gang of Camdri 

may be recruited under one contract from a single hamlet to do jobs 
such as well-digging, brickmaking, or house construction. A CaUfdr 
uses kinship terms when addressing a Canjur older than himself from 
his own hamlet, but he uses a personal name when addressing a 
C'flmur from another hamlet, whether older or younger, A Coiwdr will 
willingly lend his brass water pot (/ofu) within the hamlet, is leery of 
doing so in other hamlets of Aladhopur, and will not do so outside 
the village. 

Eighty-five per cent of all Cowror men in Madliopur were l>orn 
there and, in accordance with the preferred pattern of virilocal resi¬ 
dence, have brought their wives to live in Aladhopur. Alothers^ and 
wives* relatives outside the village nevertheless remain very impor¬ 
tant to every Cavtar man, both socially and politically. Visits be- 
livcen affinal relatives arc frequent and may l>e long. Often a chiUl 
spends two or three years with his mother on a visit to his motlici ’s 
father's household in another village. Alemliers of the mother’s fami¬ 
ly, the wife’s family, and the sister’s husband’s family are invited to 
attend all major feasts and ceremonies such as those at the time of 
marriage and on the thirteenth day after death. Outside ties arc an¬ 
nually mnewed at the festival of Makar Sankranti, when men send 
presents to their daughter-in-law’s and sister’s husband’s families. 

Visiting and ceremonial participation with affinal relatives serve 
to maintain important political aud economic channels for Cnin^ra. 
If a Camat geta into trouble with a JhaintT in his own village, he may 
still take refuge with his mother’s, his wife’s, or his sister's relatives 
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in another village. He cannot so easily turn to his paternal relatives 
for help against a local T’Afiitur, since they usually live in the same 
hamlet with him and are themselves subordinate to the same 
Partly due to such political circumstances, IS per cent of the Camnr 
men living in Madhopur today are connected wnth the village 
through a wife or a mother rather than through a father. Over the 
years, migration among affinal relatives’ villages has continued to the 
point that one-half of the Camdr families of Madhopur are remem¬ 
bered to have come as "outsiders" in past generations. 

B. EiELiaiova cvfriova 

The traditional part of CcmSr religion is typical of the reh^on of 
the low castes in that it Is composed mainly of pre-Aryan and non- 
Brahtnanical elements (cf, Crooke 1S%, 11:1S4-85). Two generations 
ago, CamSr rituals, both public and domestic, were sharply differen¬ 
tiated from those of the upper castes. Exorcists and mediums (o/Ads) 
dealt dramatically with the spirit world. Among traditional cere¬ 
monies for propitiation of the village godlin^, the most spectacular 
were the fire sacrifices (Auikitis) conducted by the Camars of a ivhole 
hamlet at a time. These sacrifices were dedicated to Bhagtruii and 
her followers, godfings thought to be responsible for epidemic dis¬ 
eases. They continue to be performed to the present day. 

Domestic ceremonies of the Camdrs also differed greatly from 
those of the upper castes. When a marriage was settled, for example, 
the father of the boy and the father of the girl jointly sacrificed a pig 
to Paratnewri Devi, the pstron goddess of the CamSrs and of their 
marriages. After the sacrifice, the pig w-as cooked and eaten by the 
members of both households. In the marriage bargain, furthermore, 
unlike the upper castes, Camdrs paid no dowry, not even in symbolic 
form. The wedding ritual itself was also simpler than that of tiie 
higher castes: the groom, accompanied by his father and a wedding 
party, went to the bride’s house for a single tlay. The father of tlie 
groom there simply presented the father of the bride-to-be with ten 
seers (about twenty pounds) of flour, one saree, and five rupees. Brah¬ 
man priests had no direct participation hi any rituals of the Corner 
wedding but merely determined an auspicious day on which the 
ceremonies might be held. 

For several generations, however, while most of the Camdrs of 
Madhopur have followed their old, distinctive lower-caste religious 
customs, some others have attempted inilirectly to "Sanskritize" 
(Srinivas 1052: 3th3l, 212-27) their customs through adherence to 
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the Si\!a Nardyan sect. This Vaiseava reform sect is lees than two 
hundred yeare old, although its roots go back for five hundred years 
to the time of Raniauatida. Rain,ajiaiida was bom about the 
of the fifteentli century (Par^iuhar 1920: 323; Bhandarkar 1913; 
-Mftcauliffe 1909, 1^^ 101), and himself became a tiiember of the 
j^oiith Indian Rdmdnuja sect which worshiped Ram, hero of the 
Ramananda Uved in years of reUgious and intellectual 
ferment under Muslim rule (Tara (.'hand 1946; 130^2) when, nnich 
as during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Hindu swial in¬ 
stitutions were suffering attack, Rjiinanauda taught the doctrine that 
emancipation (maJtia) could be attained thmugh devotion (bhakti) to 
Ram by anyone, rather than only by men or by persons of high caste. 
Though he did not oppose caste as a social institutiori or attempt to 
overturn the priestly functions of the Brahmans (larriuliar 1920: 
325), he did include among his disciples a Cninar, a Jaf,, a Lahar, a 
,MuBlini, and a woman. And the influential sects which sprang from 
among Ramananda's followers emphasised the use of vcmacnlars 
rather than Sanskrit for religious purposes. 

The Camdrs of iMadhopur nominally recognised and still recognise 
their spiritual descent from Raidas, the Cawidr shoemaker disciple of 
Ramananda, by calling thenuselvcs ^‘RamsU." ^\■hile the stories and 
sajings of Raidas were prasen'mi in the seventeenth-century^ Bftakia 
Mala (Farquhar 1920:317; Grierson 1909; 607; 1910:210) and in the 
f^iikh lioly book, the Crant/i Sfl/mb (Macauliffe 1909: 316-^2), and 
while stories of liis abilities and saintliness are widely current among 
Camdrs (Wilson 1S61, I: 113-18; Grierson 1919: 5(50; hlacauliffe 
1909: 316-21), Raidas himself does not seem to have founded an or¬ 
ganized and enduring sect (Briggs 1920: 210; cf. Grior^n 1921. o79). 

Some Cairtors of iladhopur have for several generations been more 
directly and institutionally connected witli the tradition of Rama¬ 
nanda through tlie A drdyan sect. 1 his sect w as founded bj t'i^ *i 
Narayan, a Rdjput follower of Ranmuianda who lived in Giiazipur, 
a district adjacent to Jaunpiir, in the eighteenth century. 8iva Nara 
yan preached the worship of one God, who is truth; he preached tem¬ 
perance and mercy. He left sixteen volumes of his writings and say¬ 
ing and established a sect with four monasteries (maf/i«) (Gnerson 
1921:579; Farquhar 1920:345; Wilson 1861,1:358-59). His ^ct was 
and us open to membetB of all castes, but in recent generations the 
majority of its adherents have been Cfl?wdrs and DusddliSt a low caste 
of menials and cultivators in Bihar and Bengal. In Jaunpur District 
the bulk of the adherents to the A'rlmyari sect are Camdrs, al- 
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tliougli in Aaiiingarli Dislrict some adherents are said to lie found 
among Hralimuns and Rvjpdts, The &iva NUrdijm} sect is organized 
in small Iiouses of worship. Each house has n leader {mahani), an 
assistant leader, a messenger, and a council of five- The leader is 
generally hereditary but is also educated in the sixteen holy books — 
especially in one of them, the Guru jVyoff- and in the rituals of the 
Sitxi Xdraya^ sect. 'The leader of the &iva Ndragan sect for Aladho- 
pur is also the leader for six or se't'en other villages surrouiitling Ma- 
tlhopur. An individual who tlcsircs to Iteconie a full-flcilged devotee 
comes to the leader and signifies his desire. On the festival of /I'rjjna’s 
Birthday the intended devotee receives lectures from the leader on 
the tenets of the religion as well as a t?ansknt formula (mon(ra) to he 
learned by lieurt. He is then considered to be a devotee anti a full 
meml>er of the sect- 

The main local activity of the Siea Kdrdyan sect is the bolding of 
public ceremonies (gadis)^ with singing and rituals for the worship of 
.Siva Narayan and his holy books. Such ceremonies must be held at 
least twice a year, on the festivals of A'rfiia's Birthday anti Bmant 
rancami. The forms of worship used in these public ceremonies are 
very much like Brahmanical forTO.s of worship, although no Brahman 
priest actually officiates. Members of the jSira A'drJyow sect, wliile 
making use of vernacular language, have generally stood for the use 
of more Saiiskrilic forms of religious ivorship and for more t^anskritic 
ways in every sphere of life. 

Up until about fifty years ago, along with tlie traditional C'aMior 
religion and tlie Saiiskiitized sect of Sira Ndrdyan, the Camdrs of 
.Madhopur also iiielurled many adherents of a cult called the Pdnco/i 
I*ir, This cult combined Hindu and Ahislim elements and had the 
allegiance of members of many castes Ijesides the Comoro. The cult 
of Pddeotj Pir has since been fought both by members of the Siva 
i'idrdijan sect and by the higher-eastc members of the Hindu re¬ 
formist Arya Samaj movement. 

III. POSITION OF THE Camdrs i.n maohopl'k 

Because of their low-easte status, Camdrs are in some senses less a 
part of the conununlty of Madhopur than are most of the other, 
higher castes. But the community also incorporates them in certain 
central ways and could not do without them. 

A. CASTK AKD aOCIAI, HTATPB 

The Status of the Cauidr caste has gtmerally lietm descrilwtl as 
“untouchable.” fn eastern U.P. they are often dubbed mth a ver- 
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naeuhr tcmi, 'Wiw/,'* which tncatia just that. Elsewhere, loo, tlieir 
status has been said to be aclually uutouehable: BhatUdiarj'a says 
that beiiiE touched by a CoHiar rc({uires a gootl Hindu to l>athe w'itli 
his clothes on (1896; 267). Hisley places tile Ctttmrs of Bengal in the 
lowest grade of the Hindu social system, among those “whose toueh 
pollutes, whom no Bralunan, however degraded will servo, and for 
whom barber nor washerman will work” (1908; Hr). In Madhopur 
at the present time, liowevcr, a Camdr’s touch does not ordinarily 
cany delilemcnt to the body of another, WTien most high-caste per¬ 
sons refer to a Camar as “untouchable ” they mean only that they 
cannot take food or water from him, nnd that hb touch will pollute 
food, water, and the utensils used for food and water. Cowiura are re¬ 
garded as defiled especially because of their repugnant traditional 
occupations of skinning, tanning, and inidw'ifety, and because of 
their reputation for eating carrion l>eef. 

Since the name “Camdr” has accumulated abvisiv'e connotations, 
as in the phrases “dirty as a Camdr," “black as a Cawiur,” etc., the 
CV»in5rs of iladliopur prefer to designate themselves by other names, 
.‘^ome Cnmdrs call tliemselves “/faiddffi ” taking the name of their 
most famous saint, Raidas. Other Camars, of whom there arc rn^y 
in the next district of AzamgarU, style themselves “Harijan T’/id- 
Utera%, “Children of God-" or '‘Untoucliable-Lords ” But 
the CflHfdrs of JMadhopur prefer to be called by the name of their sub¬ 
caste, “JawiHrd” According to local reckoning Joisrards are the 
highest subcaste of the Cawmra; they will not take water or food from 
or marry with any of the other subcastes. Other subcastes of CVanra 
are looked down on by them for doing jobs which Jainvards will not 
consider doing. Eor example, JhMsiy& Caindf^ will carrj' palamjuins 
and bear heavy burdens on carrying poles, .^Lny Jaiavard who did 
either of these jobs would be summarily outcasted. 

Toward members of higher castes and especially lowiinl 'I'hdkxirs 
llie llel^a^•io^ of Caindra sliows formal respect and deference. A Camdr 
lets a ^hdimr precede him on a path. If he meets a fhdkw coming 
low'ard him on a path, a Canidr will step off the path, Ikhv, and salute 
him ijv folding his hands together, C,mndT will let a /hdkiiT start 
the conveisatioji even if he goes to a Tbdhir*s hou.se with a .specific 
request- The Cuindra inferior social position is Fhomi also in the 
lilies of seating arrangements by which the CaitiSr ia required to sit 
on the ground while the Pi^kur sits on a string col (cdrpdi). If a 
CflHJdr is seated on a string cot when a fkakur passes by, the Camar 
rises until the T^nkur passe.s. If the ff^dhtr stays to talk with the 
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CaniHr, he is given the string cot, and the Catn^r squaU on the 

ground. 

Older Camera extend some kini^hip terminologj' and behavior to 
their Tf^dkurs, Some address J'hdkttrs even of their own age as 
"father*3 father” (fenfra). Older Caviars feel that a X^tdkur should re¬ 
ceive the same respect as a father or grandfather. One informanli 
when retelling an inddent in which his J'kakitr had beaten him^ 
asked, “How could 1 have struck him back? He is my ^Mhur^ and 
a fhakur is respected like a father.” Older f hahirs often address 
their Camdrs as their “children/' 'Phdkvrs and members of other high 
castes also formerl5'' used familiar forms of verbs ami pronouns in 
addressing Cumdrs — form,s appropriate only for childrciu Xow fewer 
persons use these forms* and their use ia generally resented by 
Camars. 

Camdrs^ caste-status relations mih. Brahmans are much like their 
relations with Tf^dkur^^ In the use of titles niid other polite forms of 
speech, in differences of dress and in the handling of food, Caviars- 
lower status is constantly symbolized. Even in these matters, how¬ 
ever, there are wide variations in the details of behavior liepending 
on the individual Brahmans, and Cnmdrs who are involved. 

I'hus some high-caste persons say tliat Cavidr^ are forbidden to use 
the wells from which high-caste persons draw their drinking water: 
actually Camdr^ do u^e the drinking-water w^ells of the higher caateSj 
and little objection is raised. 

With castes below the Brahinana and ^hdkurst Camdrs* relation¬ 
ships are somewliat less dearly structured. Food* water, and vessels 
are stiU kept strictly separate, and a Cumdr is nei'er permitted to 
enter the kitchen of another caste. If a man of J^hdr or A^oAar caste 
is working at a Cmndr^s house* he will lia%^e his omi drinking vessel 
and wrill draw his o\vn water from the well- But the gaps are less 
severe among these castes than is llie gap betw^cen Cavmr^ and 
fhdkurs: in ordinary day-to-day relations, respect behavior is deter¬ 
mined less by caste than hy individual identity. An elderly Camur 
who is respected within his own caste may he treated with deference 
also by some persojis of castes higher than the Ca»i<?r^p 

There is a potential bond among the Camdrs and all other low- 
caste people, no matter what their relative status^ They are all low 
in caste in relation to the 'fhdkvts: all are tenants or are in other 
ways economically dependent upon the Th^kurs. Friendsliips exist 
between people of different low" castes* so that occasionally a Camdr 
will count a Ntmiydf, a Kohdr^ or a Kahdr as a dope friend. In all hut 
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very fonoal situations they treat each other as equals. It would ap¬ 
pear that, although castes stand in a graduated liierareby, the differ¬ 
ence of status between fhakurs and all other castes of Madhoput is 
greater than any differences of status among the low castes them- 
seb'es. 

For the last fifteen years Camdr children ha'i'e attended the local 
primary school. There children of all castes study and play together. 
But, at the two school dramas which were performed while I was in 
Madhopur, no Camar child was pven an acting part. 

E, STATUE 

Cemars occupy a subordinate and partly excluded position In the 
ceremonial life of Madhopur. They do follow tlie custom of members 
of all the higher castes and do separately worship the village gods at 
times of stress in their own households or hamlets. Sut they do not 
join sirnultaneously with members of the higlier castes in all-village 
rituals such as those held for the propitiation of Kail at times of 
cholera epidemics. As traditional workers of the famihes of fhAkuTS 
and other high castes, the Camdrs receive food at such festivals as 
Holi, Divdli, Makar jSo»iJtrdn(t, and NOg Paficaml, but they do not 
celebrate these fesdvals on equal terras with members of the other 
castes. Their role in the annual pageant of the RUtn IMa is that of 
bystanders. 

C. ECOSOUIC STATBfl 

Camdrs are economically tied to the village, especially to its 
ThSkurSf as tenants, as traditional workers, and as laborers. 

As tlie tenant of a Thdk\tr, the average ConuSr family cultivates 
only a little more than one acre of land. (The average JT/iflArur family 
cultivates sis times as much.) Out of the total of 107 acres which the 
Camera cultivate as tenants, only O acres are lands on which they 
hold permanent tenancy rights; on the rest of their tenancy holdings 
in Aladbopnr they are temporary tcnauts-at-will, CamSrs of Ala- 
dhopur therefore stood to gain ownership of very little land under the 
Zamindari Abolition Act effected in 1952. Their only gain w^ to in¬ 
crease the security of their tenure as tenants-at-will. The grain which 
the Camdri grow by their own cultivaluon still lasts them on the aver¬ 
age for only four months of tlie year. 

The average Camdr family attaches great snbjective importance 
to any lands which it holds as tenant but depends for a much larger 
part of its subsistence and for most of the year on the wages which 
its members receive as laborers. Since J^hdkars are prohibited by their 
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ow-'ii caifte rules from plowing, e-^'cry ThMar family, no matter liow 
poor, hm to employ at least one permiUienl "plowman,” usually a 
f 'aw/dr. Those Camdr laborers who are not pomianent plowmen gen¬ 
erally work as manual laborers by ilie day in loeal agriculture. The 
usual daily wage for agricultural labor in the village is two seers 
(about four pounds) of grain plus breakfast, 

Thc Cam&rs’ traditional work is of less direct economic profit to 
them than is agricultural labor, but nevertheless it connects them 
broadly with other vilbgera. Skinning and tanning are no longer done 
in Madhopur, CamSr^ are, however, obliged still to cart off the dead 
animals of their patrons of several castes. Cainar women also serve 
as midwives for families of all other castes in the village. In turn, the 
local CamSrs are served traditionally by Carpenter-Blacksmiths, 
Potters, Barbers, and Washermen. 

The Catndrs of Madhopur also function as part of a village econo¬ 
my which for at least two hundred years has been partially integrated 
with the wider economy of northern India. Outside employment is 
not a recent phenomenon among CamSr$ of the area: some fought 
with Clive at Plassey; others have been noted as grooms and servants 
of British residents; and seventy or eighty years ago large numliers 
of Catnars started to work in the cot ton and jute mills, in the mines, 
and in the cities as coolies and rickalmw-pullers. 

The trend toward outside and urban emplojTnent has Ijeen further 
accelerated in recent years as land has become scarce in the village. 
Wfiile the tillage population has steadily risen, the rise of agricul¬ 
tural prices during and after World War 11 has induced the fhdfmrs 
of Madhopur themselves to farm more and more of their landlord 
holdings. Some of the lands which are now being cultivated under 
personal direction of ffulkura is waste land which has been brought 
only recently under cultivation, but the bulk of it is land from which 
the landlords have ejeetcfi tenants. The incrca.se in population and 
the resumption of more land by the T’^iflAura have created a steadily 
deteriorating economic position for the Caman within Madhopur. 

Outside employment has gradually increased until in December, 
10S2, there were thirty-six Camdrs of Madhopur residing and work¬ 
ing outside the village. With the exception of two or three families 
which have sufficient land, every CoTtidr household at one time or 
another sends meml>ers out to work In the cities, .\lthough there is 
much temporary geographic mobility of Canidra from the village to 
the city, over the last three generations only one family of Caaidrs 
from Madhopur is known to have settled permanently in a city. 
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n, FQUnCAL STATUS 

Until tlie middle of the nineteenth eentury the Thdkuts^ as land- 
lordS| were de facto nilers^ judges^ sjid arbitrators for Llic Cam&r^t for 
the village of Madhoptir^ and for the whole taluka of Dobhi* Each of 
the twelve hereditary divisions of the taluka was led by a chief (sor- 
g(tnd)—a man noted for his honesty and msdom, who conld influence 
people through these characteristics and through his ccoiioniic and 
social power. The twelve chiefs met as a panchayat to discuss mat* 
ters of interest to the themselves and totlie talukaj and to 

arbitrate dispvites of every nature that might arise within or l>e- 
tween any of the nO villages of the taluka< The panchayat members, 
knowing the villages and the villagers intimately and priding them¬ 
selves on their own integrityj could find the facts, make honest de¬ 
cisions^ and enforce their decisions. Their penalties included fineSj 
banishment, and—in the case of Tf^dkur offenders—outcasting. De¬ 
cisions of this panchayat of chiefs were not subject to appeal before 
any higher authority. Up until 1906 not a single case w^ent up to a 
British-established court from Doblii Taluka, once a final decision 
had been given by this panchayat of chiefs, 

Beneath the Uluka and within Madhopur itself, four or five 
Thdkurs- were usually recognized by all ca^es as informal headmen 
of the whole village. Occasionally these informal head¬ 
men sat together as a village panchayat. They tended to be selected 
from leading families in each of the six Thakur lineages^ which were 
simultaneously sections for land management. The actual selection 
of informal headmen sliifted over the years along wdth changing eco¬ 
nomic fortunes and changing personalities in the several lineages. 
Behind each infonnal headman and his family was the phj'aical pow¬ 
er of those tenants and ser^'ants who could be depended upon to fol¬ 
low him, wdth quarter-staff in hand^ if necessary* Either through 
fcar^ through satisfaction uith the system^ or through ignorance of 
alternative sj^stems, Camarji and otlier low-caste people were quiet 
and followed the political leadership of tiielr landlords. 

Through their respective easte panchayat^, loo, people of the low^cr 
castes handled some of their own crimes and disputes^ aided by their 
control of the fearsome sanction of outcasting. 

The picture which I have described thus far of nlnetcenth-ccnturj^ 
political organization is a somew hat idealizetl one. The panchayat of 
chiefs and the government of informal headmen in the village did not 
alw^ays function well- There was no lack of rivalryt jealousy, and fric¬ 
tion. The bane of fndian vilbgcs, factionaliam, did exist in the nine- 
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teenth century, and tliere were fights, killing?, and house burnings, 
usually involving land and arguments over land. Jonathan Duncan, 
British Resident in nearby Banaras from 17S7 to 1795, reports that 
intravillagc fights and bloodshed were dsominoti even in his day 
(Shakespear 1873, I: 47). Given the organization of the village and 
of the landholding system, fights in the village over land w'ere almost 
inevitable. Relatives held land jointly, so that divisions often fell be¬ 
tween brothers, cousins, or other agnatic kin. 

From the early part of the nineteenth century there existed along¬ 
side this informal structure of power a formal, semihereditarj' village 
administration of dual nature. There was, first, the land revenue ad¬ 
ministration contacting the village, as described above, through the 
revenue headman of each 'fhdkur lineage. Appointments of these 
revenue headmen were confirmed by the district magistrate. Imposed 
on top of this village revenue administration there was, second, the 
police administration of the village, answerable to the subinspector 
of police and operating through an appointed police headman 
(muAiAya), who was usually one of the revenue headmen. 

An attempt w'as made in the twentieth century to introduce a for¬ 
mal Bj’Stcm of local self-government tlirough the appointment of of¬ 
ficial village panchayats by the district magistrate. In Madhopur 
this appointed panchayat conristed of three Tkskurs, one A/ttr, and 
one NoidyS. It was effectively dominated by the families of the 
fhakuTs, and thus failed to provide representative government for 
the village. It had little effect on the traditional structure of power. 

Not until after 1906 did that plague of lawsuits be^ in Dobbi 
Taluka which is so typical of modem Indian villages. As more and 
more TMitura learned the written law and learned how to manipu¬ 
late the outside legal system, they turned more and more to the 
British-established courts to pursue their interests rather than com¬ 
promising them through traditional means nearer home. WTien 
people learned that there were outside legal agencies to which they 
could turn and which could enforce decisions through the official 
revenue and police administration, the traditional panchayats of the 
village and of the taluka began to w ither. 

Until recent years, however, most Cam&re have remained very 
much under the control of their 'fh&kurs, and most continue to iden¬ 
tify their own interests closely with those of their Lords and of the 
ThdlcuTi of Madhopur in general. The 'fh^kurs of Madhopur protect 
the Cam&T& of Aladhopur from the fhOkure of other villages, from 
the police, and from any other outside interference. A of 
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^Jadhopur tit]! become mcensed if a of another village comes 

to Madhopur and tries to hire or to diseipUne a local Camdr^ Even 
though a Caiwdr may feel that he is abused and exploited in MS’- 
dhopur, still he feels deeply that Madhopur is his village and that it 
will remain his home no matter where he goes. This feeling of iden¬ 
tification with the village was exemplified by one Cam^r whom I 
questioned about a despised form of marriage: ^*\Ve are the 
of Madhopur and we wouldn't do a thing like that/' he aaid, 

iv. nncEST cm^'GE 

By the early part of the twentieth century the seeds of social 
change had been extensively sown: a railroad had been built near 
Madhopur^ affording wider geographic mobility j hoy^ had left the 
Tullage to go to colleges and universities; the official courts settled 
more and more village disputes; the Ary a Sama| movement of reli¬ 
gious reform grew strong; elections brought poUtical competition on 
a wider scale; and the nationahst struggle became a reality for the 
villagers* Along with these outside influences, population in the vil¬ 
lage and surrounding area steadily rose. Because of strains on the vil¬ 
lage economy! loore and more residents from all castes began to seek 
work in the cities. Family structure, pohtical behavior, attitudes to- 
w'ard caste status! and religious customs have all undergone notable 
change* All these happenings are summed up by the remark often 
heard in the village! "A new wind is blowing/^ 

A, CBANGE IN fAMJLT aTEtTCTUBE 

The Thdkure of Madhopur! aii<l following them at some distance 
the Camdrs, have been slowly reshaping their respective family 
structures* Among the Th&kuTs^ family ties have growm looser and 
the importance of clan and village has declined. are tend¬ 

ing to move in the direction of less formality and respect for the 
father, more freedom between husband and wife, and smaller house¬ 
hold units* The stimuh of Western education and urban living have 
been strongly felt among them* 

The small changes in family structure that can be noted among 
tlie Coiaflrai especially among who have attained some edu- 

cation, are not changes in the direction of a estern^influenced 
family but changes in the direction of a more orthodox Buidu 
family. Camdrs are trymg to tighten the authority of the father and 
place restrictions on the wife* While the wdfe is coming out of 

seclusion, the Camdr wife is being put into Beclusion. The ’JT/iaAtir 
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model for the family appears to lie influenced by tlie urban, Western 
family, while tlie Canidr model is based on the family of the fhakurs 
fifty years ago, A similar chronological sequence and typological dis¬ 
crepancy is evident l>etw*een fhSkur and Camdr models for caste 
obsen'ances, religion, food habits, and many other aspects of social 
life. 

B. FOUTtCZAlj CUANGSB 

The twentieth cenluiy' saw the breakup of the fftokur poiichayats 
which had once dominated both the village of Wadhopur and the 
wliole taluka of Dol>hi. Tlie decline of these panchayats may be re¬ 
lated to changes throughout the whole social fabric, but may l)e at¬ 
tributed particularly to changes in the prestige system of the 
fhskura and in the formal superstructure of gov'emment, 

.Since ItKX) more and more T^^dhiTS had liegun to derive incomes 
and prestige from working outside the village as teachers, police in¬ 
spectors, printers, and businessmen lather than from the traditional 
sources of landownenship and from agnatic and affinal family ties. 
Such externally oriented persons were much less at the mercy of the 
sanctioning pressures ivhicli any rural panchayats could apply. Out- 
casting lost its sting for the 7’Aoi‘wra, for an outcaste fhdkitr family 
could with increasing case niake marriage alliances wdth other out- 
caste families or with families in gooti standing whose desire to es¬ 
tablish marriage ties with a Raghubau^l family outweighed their 
scruples about the stigma of outcasdng. The legal, economic, ami 
prestige structures of the village and taluka were ceasing to exist as 
a closed and integrated system, but tlie rASkurs were at the same 
time learning how to exercise their power at new and higher levels. 
The higher administrators, if they are not themselves, tend 

to be of higti caste and often of landowning backgrounds, so that 
their sympathies generally lie with landlords rather than with 
tenants. 

While the autiiorily of Thakur pancliayata began to grow weaker, 
caste organization among the Camars if anything grew stronger. As 
patron-client and land lord-tenant ties have weakened, Cawrara ha^'e 
come to depend more upon themselves for the settlement of their own 
disputes. Camdrs have also grown more sensitive about their collec¬ 
tive good name. It was a commonplace a generation ago for a 
fhdkur roan to tiave sexual relations with a Camdr woman. This still 
occurs, but the caste ia now* trying to pimisli offenders. Eating and 
drinking restrictions for the Ctttudra have been tightened and are 
strictly enforced. Although CtttttSra formerly would eat with and lake 
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water from othor uotouchablesj tliey now puniah such acts by out- 
casting. As the CflTWfir caste has grown stronger, outcasting by the 
Camar panchayat has actually become more frequent. 

The beginnings of elections, first for the District Board in the 
twenties, later for the legislative positions of the provincial and cen¬ 
tral governments in the thirties, helped further to weaken the 
Thakurs’ local and taluka panchayats, while they gave still further 
stimulus to action by Caaiars and other lower castes. ^ 

District boards bad been set up in India in the eighties to give the 
people some small measure of self-government. 1 he initial electorates 
for these boards were very small, iiowcver, and many members of the 
l)oards were either officials or appointees of officials.^ Only in the 
twenties, when elective representation was increased, did there begin 
to be eompetilion among some of the Dobbi for election to 

positions on the Jaimpur District Board. To secure votes, candidates 
had to promise help and support to factions among the chiefs of the 
Dobhi Taluka panchayat. Botli the fh^kuTs wiio were candidates 
and the chiefs of the panchayat who were allied w-ith them lost their 
reputations for honesty and impartiality in these elections. Like out¬ 
side employment and litigation, election to the District Board offered 
an extravillage and extratakika source of power and prestige- Mem¬ 
bers Irnd control of rural education, sanitation, and roads as well as 
access to higher government officials whom they could influence to 
the advantage of themselves and their friends and supporters. Vd- 
lage and taluka panchayats became small matters by comparison, 
and fell into desuetude. 

Provincial elections m 1937, which were won by the Coiigre^ 
party after an intensive political campaign, helped to stimulate ^b- 
sequent political action by tenants against the fhSkvrs^ of Madho- 
pur. Althou^ the electorate was closely limited by criteria of proper¬ 
ty and educaUon, a few low-caste people were entitled to vote. One 
of these was a Nmiya, who not only voted but also actively supporte 
ed the Congress canditlate. The Nmiya was an exceptional mdividu- 
al. As a boy, he had struggled to get himself an education through 
the eighth grade, lie put his education to use by learning and study¬ 
ing the land laws. He quickly rcalired that, even Viefore the formation 
of a Congress ministry, the permanent tenants had possessed guar¬ 
anteed rights which the 7'AdAti™ were ignoring. The tenants were so 
cowed and were kept in such a state of ignorance by the 7 that 

the more powerful and clever ThSkun could successfully evict even 
tenants who had legal right to permanency. The A omyd first defend- 
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ed hiG own landB ^isurc by tho fhAkurs and then began to 

advise the other Noniy&t, os well as the CamUtH who lived near the 
A'oniyd hamlet, as to their rights. 

Not long after the elections, in 193S the CarnSrH made their first 
large-scale attack upon the fMkurs’ position of power. They did so 
by supporting some rather than their ow'n fhGkun in a dis¬ 

pute over land. This nlliatice of NmiyGs and CaviGrs gave one of the 
first indications of the growing solidarity of the lower castes in op' 
position to the Th&kutm. To punish them for joining the A’ofwyffa, the 
’fhSkUT's decided to prevent the reiiellious Camdrs fi>om sowing their 
winter crop, A gang of fkGkurt. went to the fields where the Cam&rs 
were w'orking, drove off their cattlej beat the Comdrs, and then went 
to the CamGrs* hamlet where they ripped down the thatched roofs of 
the Cawdrn* houses. 

The Camdn held council with the A'oniyn who was their ally. He 
advised them to complain directly to the district magistrate in Jaun- 
pur, while he himself wrote letters on their behalf to various officials 
in Lucknow, the state capital. The Camara, preparing for a diJlicult 
siege, took their cattle and all that they could carry of their belong¬ 
ings and went to Jaunptir. There the District Congress Committee 
fed and housed them. The Coiridrs immediately hired a lawyer to 
prosecute the fhAkitrs ivho had beaten them. 

The fkGkurs of Madhopur supposed that the beaten Camdri had 
simply run off to another village. IhMicn word reached them of the 
Camdra’ legal and political action, they were thunderstruck. A few 
of the more influential 'fkGkurs wrent at once to Banaros, where they 
contacted a relative wdio was an employee in the courts. Through 
him they were able to reach the officials in Jaunpur who w'ould deal 
directly with the case which the Camdra W'cre bringing against them. 
The 'i'hdkurs were successful in having the case delayed and then in 
ha'inng it tahen out of the courts in Jaunpur and sent to the more 
pliable subdistrict officer's court in Kerakat. The Jh&kun next 
bribed the police subinspector of Kerakat to delay hia report to that 
court for se^'eral months. Aleanwhile, the court ordered that no one 
must cultivate the land in dispute in order to prex'cnt further trouble. 
During all this time the Cotadra had to pay a lawyer, court fees, and 
other expenses, while they were deprived of income from their cul¬ 
tivation. After more than six months of postponements, the Cam&rs 
agreed to a compromise with the They dropped their ease 

against the 'fkahars^ took back their lands, and obtained a written 
guarantee from the fhakun that the would not beat them. 
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The Tht^rs had nevertheless caused the Gamers great loss by 
attrition. 

The ^'Quit India” movement in 1942 and the independence avia¬ 
tion of 1946-47 reached the village of Madhopur and even touched 
the Comdrs. These political actions were but distractions, however;, 
from the Camars* own drive for pow'er. 

The next principal episode in the Canidrs^ struggle and their sec¬ 
ond major defeat came about after the passing of the U.P* Panchayat 
Raj Act of 1947. Under tliis act, wlxich replaced the previous officiah 
appointed panchayat, a village council (gaoo sabha) and a rural court 
(panchayat] adalat) were to be elected by universal adult suffrage. 
The %dllage council, with thirty-six members, wa^ to take over a 
large number of local governmental powers and responsibilities re^ 
garbling land, sanitation, roadways, rationing, etc. The rural court 
was to try all minior cases from Madhopnr and from several nearby 
villages. 

Elections for these new panchayats in 1948 pro^dded the occasion 
for the first successful organization of all the lower castes of Madho¬ 
pur against the The parly of the lower castes was called the 

''Tenant [Prajd\ party/' Its leadership was provided by an Ahift a 
Brahman who had been a political thug, a Kdndu who bad lived 
many j^eara in Bombay, a TeB who prided Itimself on his part in the 
independence movement, and the Nonigd who had stimulated previ¬ 
ous legal action agaimst the ^kdkufs. Several of the lower castes were 
brought into the Tenant party by their own caste headmen- Secret 
meetings were then held in the Camdr hamlots. WTien protection w'as 
promised them against possible reprisals by the PidAtirs, the Camdrs 
joined the party wholeheartedly* Some Tf^dkurs even associated 
themselves wii\x the Tenant party from the beginning, partly through 
friendship with ite Brahman leader and partly through a desire to 
strike back at old enemies mthin their own caste. 

As the time for the panchayat elections drew near, the Thdkurs who 
had been the traditional leaders of the village saw that the renant 
party controlled the bulk of the electorate. The influential fkdk^r 
who had been the chairman of the old appointed panchayat declined 
to stand at all in the electioti lest he be defeated- Other influeutml 
Thdkurs likewise withdreTV from candidacy. In a final gesture of dis- 
association, the majority of the *fhdkurs refused even to vote against 
the Tenant majority* 

The lower castes' Tenant party thus succeeded in electing both a 
’village council and a rural court made up w^holly of its own candi- 
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dates or sympathizers, Camara were elected to both bodies. The tra¬ 
ditional village leadership of the fhakura had been completely routed 
from formal control of Madhopur. What was more* the Tenant 
party’s strength and its connections with the district Congress party 
at first prevented the 'fhakura from moving directly against It. 

After its initial success in winning the panchayat election, how¬ 
ever, the Tenant party rapidly declined in power and organisation. 
The village council whose offices had been won proved unwieldy. 
Ordinances which the council passed to promote cleaning of the vil¬ 
lage paths, proper drainage, and removal of manure piles could not 
Ije made effective because of the opposition of the traditional leaders 
who were and of persons of other high castes. An attempt 

by Comdrs to force compliance by court action proved too expensive. 
The village council found itself unable even to collect its ovm tax. Its 
meetings, scheduled to be held monthly, became less and less fre¬ 
quent. The Tenant party was disrupted through the bribing of some 
of its leaders, and through lawsuits brought against its members in¬ 
dividually by certain 7’AdJbirs. The low castes, and particularly the 
Camara, lacked the economic base for a long-term fight against the 
fhdfniTa, on whom they were dependent for a livelihood. The final act 
in the dissolution of the Tenant party was the murder of one of its 
leaders by a ‘fk^kur. 

Thus, although the Catndrs found that with their allies they could 
elect a village government and for a short time could even coerce the 
upper castes, they found also that they could not sustain tbemsclyes 
in a position of effective dominance. Today, political solidarity 
among the lower castes of Madhopur has vanished, and there is 
much discouragement. 

C. HrfOEiTS TO RAlElE SOCIAL BT-tTUB 

For the last thirty ytans the Comets of Mudliupur have struggled 
consciously to rai^ their status on another, related front—that of 
the caste hierarchy—but with scarcely greater outwartl sucee^ than 
they achieved on the political fronts 

At least two generations ago Jam'^ra Camur^ in the vicinity of 
Madhopur l>egan to outlaw the eating of fjeef and the carting of 
tnanure in what proved a futile attempt to gain greater respect for 
the caste. Previously Cam^rjf had been thought degraded because of 
their eating of carrion beef i they often had Ireeti accused of poisoning 
cattle in order to obtain the meat. Son^ewhat more than thirty years 
ago^ l>eef eating was banned hy the Although some J'hdkuT^ 
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.aspect that a few Cam^T women stiU eat teef, Camara mamtaiu that 
beef eatciis would be outcasted immediately. 1 hirty years afio^ in 
opposition to their own ^hokiirSf some Cam^rs of Madhopor declared 
also that they would no longer carry manure to the f hakurs' fields, 
^i'hey were compelled to leave iJie village to escape the fhahuTs 
wrath. When ultimately these Caviars were permitted to return to 
the village and were excused from the manure work which they had 
perceived as degradingj Ca^ndr w'omen in general took a further step. 
tliey refused any longer to make dung cakes for the J^hakurs house¬ 
holds. Ultimately, they, too, secured a grudging acquiescciice from 
the Thdkurs. As for inspiring greater respect from the higlier cas^tes. 
such chnuge -5 of caste bcha\dor receive at best passive recogmtion, 
certainly not approvah The gain to the CdMdrs from these changes 
has been chiefly a gain in the \dtal dimensioM of self-respect- 

Cajndrs are not alone in trying to elevate their caste status, h if teen 
years ago representatives of most of the Shors of Iverakat rahsil met 
to plan W'ays to raise their status. Several educated Bhars w'ho were 
govemnient officials addressed the meeting and told them that thej 
were lowly and despise<l because they raised pig^. 1 he Bhars g£ive up 
pig^raifdng, yet it is difficult to say tlmt they have improved their 
status in the eyes of other castes. They are still regarded as un^ 
touchable/" although they ate lield in l>etter regard tlian are the 
KhaCiks and of the area, who still herd swine. 

Other Castes have made more extreme efforts to raise their statuSp 
Fifteen years ago the Naniyds of Madhopur went so far as to put on 
the sacred thiead and call themselves by their Jong-claimed title of 
*^Cauhdn RdjpiitsF Their action was met w ith Wolence by the Lords 
of the village, who beat the Nimiyds, broke their tlircads, and threat¬ 
ened further violence if the act w'as repeated. Five yean* ago the 
A’oni^fls again put on their sacred threads, this time witliout oyert 
reaction on the paiT of the Lords. Now' the Ahvrs and the LoAora of 
Madhopur also wear the thread of the twice-bom^ the AAira calling 
themselves ^^ ddav /Mjpiifa” and the Loh^s claiming to be 
kamid BrahnansF Camdrs in iiejirby vLliages of Jaunpur Distnei and 
also in Azamgarh District have started wearing sacred threads, call¬ 
ing Ihemsclves ^'Harijan but so far the Camdr» of Aladho^ 

pur have not joined them. 

Such attemptnS by Camdfs to raise their caste status are not indi¬ 
vidual in character or effect, nor are they necessarily legislatinJ by 
large, formal gatberings. Bather, a leader or group of leaders in the 
caste in one village may feel that some trtiditional behavior should 
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be changed, and the change is talked over in the village. Relatives 
and others who are visiting hear about the proposed change and carry 
the news to their home villages. If a local group of Comars decides 
to initiate the change, it decrees that any Camdr who fails to conform 
to the new pattern \^-ilL be outcasted. Active propagandidng follows 
from the initiating village or villages. Ultimately, the initiating 
CoTtiOTs determine that they will no longer give daughters to or ac¬ 
cept daughters-in-law from Caindn who do not conform to the 
change. 

WTiile the Comdrs are becoming stricter alxmt their habits of diet, 
dress, and occupation, the higher castes are becoming less strict. 
Camara have become very sensitive about such matters as accepting 
food from castes wliorn they consider to be their inferiors, while at 
the same time some of the Thdkur» are relaxing their conformity to 
commensal prohibitions. Younger Camdrs are less prone to give out¬ 
ward signs of respect to fh&kurs, and tlie younger fhakure seem to 
expect such signs less. 

Quite apart from changes in traditional symbols of caste status, 
modem secular education is playing a central role in Cam&rs' efforts 
to improve their position. Camdre constantly verbalize a desire for 
more education, and many attribute their low position to a lack of 
education. But those two Camdrs who have achieved the most edu¬ 
cation—the two CamSr schoolteachers—have not been accorded the 
full degree of respect which is granted to teachers of higher caste. 
Teachers of higher caste are called aster" ( 3 / 03 ( 0 ^), vrhilc these 
Camar teachers are merely called "Writer" (Afuflii). Teachers of 
higher caste are given a string cot or chair to sit on when they visit 
a fkakur's house, while these Camdr teachers are given Instead a 
stool or an overturned basket only—a better seat, however, than the 
floor, which is the only place for ao uneducated Camdr. One of these 
schoolteachers is among the leaders who are most actively attempt¬ 
ing to make Contdr behavior accord more with the traditional be¬ 
havior of the higher castes. Education ia an indiWdual achievement, 
but even educated CamSre cannot escape an awareness that mobility 
for them, too, must be a group piienomenoti. 

D. KaUCtOVS CHA.S‘<3£d 

Consistent with efforts to raise their caste status and to gain power, 
the Comdrs of Madhopur have in recent years also made conscious 
efforts to suppress their distinctive traditional religion, to li^anskritize 
their rituals still further, and to emulate the specific religious forms 
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of the higher castes. Although they continue to propitiate the god¬ 
dess Bhagauil jointly in ceremonies of the whole hamlet, and although 
they continue to worsliip the other village deities as do members of 
liigher castes, yet they have made many changes in the rest of their 
religious practice. CamSr schoolteachers, leading families, and espe¬ 
cially members of the &iva A’firayan sect, rather than the traditional 
Camar panchayat, have been the principal agents of these changes. 
At the same lime that the Ca»iar« are becoming more concerned mth 
the forms of their religion, ho^i'ever, many persons of the upper 
castes, most notably tbp fhakute, are being drawn into a more secu¬ 
lar culture. 

Domestic ceremoiiips of the Cttwflra have been modeled increasing¬ 
ly upon domestic ceremcmiGa of the fkSkuTS and Brahmans, especial¬ 
ly under the influence of leaders and devotees of the Afirfiyon 
sect. The sacrifice of a pig which fonnerly began the Camar wedding 
ceremony lias now been given up and replaced by the cutting of a 
nutmeg. The practice of gi\"ing dowry has been introduced, although 
the boy's father still gives a token paynxent to the father: here 
the transit ion between bride price and dowry can be seen in prograss. 
Cani^r weddings have now l>een lengthened from one day to three 
days, so as to resemble Brahman weddings. A Brahman priest now 
conducts every ceremony of the wedding except the final rites. \MiiIe 
fhaUxiTs now marry at higher ages, Canifirs are marrying at lower 
ages; Comdra of Aladhopur now* many at from five to seven years of 
age, xvheteas they had previously married at from twelve to sixteen 
yeans of age. Horoscopes are now cast by Brahmans for Cam^r 
babies at the ceremony of naming, and death rituals have been al- 
tcrerl in several wviys so as to conform more closely with the practices 
of the higher castes. Adherence to the cult of PaiiccfQ P\r has been 
eliminated. A new* emphasis on pilgrimages has helped to Sanskntiae 
Cam&r religion even more fully. If the older cult of jSi'no NSxSya^ may 
be said to have paralleled Sanskiitic religion, recent changes have 
moved Cowdr religion directly toward the main stream of the great 
tradition of orthodox Hinduism. 

Parts of the reli^ous ideology of the iSfiw NdrSya^ sect recently 
have been fused with the social and political aspirations of the 
Camars in annual celebrations of the birthday of the Camdr saint, 
Raidas, in the month of Mdgh (Januaiy-February), Educated 
Camars Ixave played an important part in the revival and transfor¬ 
mation of these birthday celebrations. In 1953 the procession and 
meeting W'erc organized by a Camdr member of the Legislative As- 
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sembly, by several of the Camilr schoolteachers in the area of Ma- 
rlhopur, and by CoHi^r students from Gatieah Rai Intermediate Col¬ 
lege and from the Bnnaras Hindu University. Cam6rs from all of 
Dolihi 1’aluka attended the celebration. 'I he speakers, who included 
a fhaktir schoolteacher, spoke of Raidas as a saint and point^ out 
the Cflmnrs' contribution to the culture and religion of India. Several 
of the speakers used Raidas as an example of a CoffiJr who, through 
leading a "good life," gained the respect of the rest of the community. 
Other speakers usetl the opportunity to preach political action to the 
Camdrs. Saints and devotees such as RaitJ^s are important to the 
Cowflrs because they reaffirm the Comdrs liclief that members of their 
caste at one time were the equals or in some senses the superiors of 
the Brahmans and other high castes. *1 he stories reaffirm the belief 
that it is not a person's caste status but his devotion that counts. 

V. SUMMARY 

The Cflindrs of Madhopur, like many other peoples of the Indian 
subcontinent, are in the midst of processes of change. These proc¬ 
esses of change are complex and even contradictory'- TMule the 
CoTTidra are organising and fighting for social, political, and economic 
equality with the liigher castes, they are also trj'ing to borrow and 
to revive for themselves elements of a culture that the higher castes 
are shedding. A-s the liigher castes of Aladliopur become secularized 
an<l are increasingly drawn into an urban economy and culture, the 
CamSr^ seem to lie trying not only to benefit by the loosening of 
some old restrictions hut also to buttress t heir own position hy adapt¬ 
ing these old restrictions to new uses. 
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INTERPLAY AMONG FACTORS OF CHANGE 
IN A MYSORE VILLAGE* 


ALAN R. BEALS 

Bangalore, the largest city in Alysore State, la a major center of 
foreign and urban influence in southern India. The city's streets are 
crowded by nearly 800,000 people speaking many different lan¬ 
guages. In its motion-picture theaters epics written in Kannada, the 
regional language, compete with Tamil, Sanskrit, and Hindi epics, 
and with stories dra^m from Muslim and Christian holy books. A 
candy store run by Sindhis may be found between a Chinese restau¬ 
rant and an American-style milk bar. On the sidewalks tribesmen 
carrying bows and arrows are jostled by pedigreed Guernsey and 
Holstein cows. In one comer of the city a statue of Queen Victoria 
gazes uncomprehendingly down Mahatma Gandhi Road. 

Bangalore City is a changing confusion of cultures with an influ- 
enee radiating over many miles of rural ilysore. Acts and regulations 
of the state govemnient in Bangalore affect the economic and social 
life of villagers 150 miles away. The city's insatiable demand for fire- 
w*ood brings a livelihood to ‘villagers in distant forests. Buses, motor 
tmeks, and railroads carry thousands of villagers to Bangalore every 
day. Many of them leave with urban gimcracks in their shopping 
bags and new ideas in their heads. Millions regard Bangalore as the 
cultural, economic, and political center of their world. It Is the place 
where all roads lead. 

An hour's bus ride from the shops and factories of Bangalore is a 
rural village which I shall call A’«niAof/i (cf. Beals 1953, I054ii, 6). 
Mthough most people who live in Namlialli continue to work in 
agriculture or in a related occupation, growing external and urban 
influences over the last one hundred and fifty years have been suffi¬ 
cient to change almost every aspect of Xamhalli’s way of life. This 

I. Thii paper ia baw<l cm fkild work in Nani^iaLli from 1052^ to 
Rod fp>nj to AuRUilj Field woric wm aupptirted by tfw Scwiiil Science 
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paper attempts to describe and to explain the interplay of these in¬ 
fluences upon the social and economie life of one village. 

One of the problems encountered in attempting to explain what 
has happened in Kamhalli is that of relating external influenoes to 
intemal changes. Typically, a wide variety of changes in Namhalli 
has Ijeen paralleled by an equally wide variety of changes in tiic ex¬ 
ternal situation. Changes in the caste system of Namhalli, for ex¬ 
ample, liave occUTred congmently with many aspects of urban de¬ 
velopment, including changes in the school curriculum, the introduc¬ 
tion of motion pictures, and improvements in transportation. Specific 
changes in the village are usually the result of complex external pres¬ 
sures; it is rarely posable to infer that a part icular external influence 
has stimulated a particular internal change. 

A more fruitful approach is to examine the changbig interrelation¬ 
ships of the external factors over a period of time. Study of the inter¬ 
play of external factors reveals the development of exterual stresses 
or crises which are followed by comparatively rapid ciianges witliin 
the village. 

I'he problem of relating changes in Namhalli to tlie influenoe of 
external factors is further complicated by the paucity of reliable data 
concerning NemhaUi’s historj'. Documents concerning Namhalli it¬ 
self are limited to a few censuses and land records made at intervals 
over the last fifty years. Moreover, most of these documents were 
prepared by untrained village afflcials and cannot be accepted at 
their face value. I obtained further information from accounts ^ven 
by elderly villagers in 1953. This material ranges from mythological, 
for the period between 1800 and 1870, to half-remembered, for the 
period between IS76 and World l^'af I, and to reasonably well-re¬ 
membered for the period following World War I, Less spcclflc mate¬ 
rials dealing with changes in the political and social life of Mysore 
State as a whole are to be found in a few histories, autobiographical 
aecoimts, and government records. 

[. cnAxon-paODUcLva factors 

Although the British conquered Mysore in 1799, rapid changes do 
not appear to have begun until after the inauguration of the '“regu¬ 
lation"^ system of government in 1860. Before iStSO, administrators 
bad regaled themselves as caretakers and had avoided altering local 
cu.stoms. After 1860, administrators sought to introduce sweeping 
social reforms (Shama Rao 1930,1: 513-14), The regulation system 
had os its goals the introduction of “'moiiem” techniques of law en- 
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foroement &nd civil govenmient. It sought to increase the revenues 
of the government by reorganizing administrative systems and by 
stimulating economic production. 

The regulation system, together with other AVestern influences, 
induced a pattern of consistent clianges in Mysore State. These 
changes included (1) continued expansion of the authority of the 
state gov ernment at the expense of local and traditional systems of 
authority; (2) expansion and improvement of systems of transpor¬ 
tation, communication, and trade; (3) development of urban manu¬ 
facturing, trading, and political centers; (4) diffusion of European- 
stylc systems of education, public health and welfare; (5) rapid in¬ 
crease of population, continuing a pattern established in 1800; and 
(6) increasing emphasis on a cash economy. 

These external changes include many of the factors of change with¬ 
in Namlialli. The first four factors listed arc what might be called 
"developnicntar’ or "growth" factors. The city and the gpveminent 
have grown larger and more complicated over the years. At times 
their growth has slowed and at times their influence upon the village 
has decreased, but their positive Westernizing or modernizing aspects 
have always been present. AVith only minor exceptions in the years 
following 1860, the government luis grown increasingly complicated 
and has emplo 3 'ed an increasing number of people; transportation has 
consistently improved; and Bangalore has steadily increased in size. 

To some extent population growth has paralleled these other de¬ 
velopmental factors, but with less consistency'. Widespread depopu¬ 
lation occurred in My'sore shortly before 1800, and again in 1876-78 
and in 1918-19. The effects of fluctuating population wiU be con¬ 
sidered later. 

The sixth factor listed above, increasing emphasis on a cash econo¬ 
my, is intended to include factors of deflation and infiation which in¬ 
fluence the ability of the villager to purchase urban goods and serv¬ 
ices. This factor does not vaiy consistently nith population growth 
or with the first four factors. There is an over-all pattern of increase 
in the cash value of agricultural produce relative to the cash value 
of urban goods and services, but this increase is by no means steady. 
From time to time the villager has found himself partially excluded 
from the urban cash economy and compelled to purchase locally made 
goods by means of barter. The interplay among population growth, 
inflation, and the first four factors mentioned has an interesting re¬ 
lationship to tlie rate, periodicity, and direction of culture change tn 
Namlialli, 


Intisrplafj among Faciofi «/ Chang*; in a Mysore Village SI 
II. N’AUHALU: I800-1S7» 

Between 1800 and 1876 Namhalli was comparatively unaffectiKl 
by the external influences descriljed abm-e. The village appears to 
have been founded shortly after 1800 by ajangama (a member of the 
priestly caste of the Lingfiyat sect) who had come from a neighboring 
village. Although the recent origin of Namhalli should be taken into 
account in any comparisons made between it and other villages, such 
recency of origin is probably not exceptional in Mysore. The wars 
between Mysore and Euglandj which ended in 179!), had produced 
widespread disorder and depopulation in the state, and the estimatetl 
population of two million In 1800 may have represented a reduction 
of oue^liaU (Kice 1897, 1: 218), Villages in the path of invading or 
defending armies liad liecn destroyed and large areas virtually de- 
serted (Buchanan 1807, t: 271). A ruined settlement at the site of 
modem Namhalli intlicates that the same area had been occupied 
liefore the wans. 

The reoccupation of Namhalli can be explained in terms of the gov¬ 
ernment land-revenue policy of the period. Until 18.^0 Mysore was 
governed by a puppet government composed of Mysorean.?. The gov¬ 
ernment was required to pay an annual “subsidy" to the British and 
was llierefore under pressure to expand the acreage of euliivated 
lands. To accomplish this, tfie government introduced the so rat, or 
auction system of revenue collection (Shama Rao 1936, I: 4l>i>-ll). 
Under this system the revenue to be paid on portions of land ranpng 
in siae from villages to districts was determined annually by com¬ 
petitive bidding. It con be assumed that the JaAgama who founded 
Namhalli had made a successful bid for the privilege of collecting 
revenue from what had previously been waste lands. As the local 
collector of re\'enue, he would have been given the positiou of village 
headman (pajef) and a commission on the revenues he collected. 

\\'hen the auctioning of village revenues was abandoned in 1830 
in favor of a return to the traditional system of revenue collection 
(■Shania Rao 1936, 1478), it is probable that the Jangnma retaine<l 
his position as headman. Under the tradiLional system of revenue 
collection, the position of headman was hereditary. Kach year the 
headman, the accountant (iidna6/!d{i), and a government representa¬ 
tive from outside the village negotiated with the farmers and deter¬ 
mined the total acieage of land to be cultivated. Barv'ested grain was 
piled ill a heap and divided among the farmer, various village officials 
and servants, and the slate government. Usually, the share of the 
statu government amount ml to oiic-lhird of tiie liarve.'^t less portions 
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of grain given to villagie and provincial officials* The farmer usually 
netted one-third of the har\'estod grain. Sometimes grain was sold by 
the headman, and cash, rather than grain, was paid into the govern- 
ment treasury. Under such conditions tiie cash tax paid by the head¬ 
man W'as dependent upon the r^uantily of grain collected. 

Under Iwth the auction system und the traditional system of col¬ 
lecting land revenue, the headman was important as a nrediator l>e- 
Iwcctt the villager and the slate government. The headman’s posi¬ 
tion did not depend upon Jandownership per so, although British 
officials sometimes referred to the headman as a ’’landlord." For at 
least one hundred years after the British conquest, laiKl was available 
to almost anyone who wanted it. Hence landowncrship was far less 
important than was the ability to procure fannera to plow the land 
and capital to purchase bullocks and grain. The role of the headman 
w'as to bring together capital and labor . The headman purchased pro¬ 
tection from bandits and from rapacious government officials and 
offered financial credit for the maintenance of resident ngiicultural- 
ista and for the attraction of immigrants. 

For example, suppose that Basappa, a young man of good caste, 
finds the dry climate and the many bandits of Kolai District oppres¬ 
sive and comes to live with his brother-in-law in Xamhalli. Ba.'^ppa 
w'ould receive support and assistance from his brother-in-law, but his 
brother-in-law would be unable to supply him with plow bullocks and 
seed. If the headman were favorably impressed with Basappa’s char¬ 
acter, Basappa might obtain a gift of grain and sufficient cash to pur¬ 
chase a pair of bullocks. In April or May, when arrangements were 
being made to cultivate the village lands, Basappa would offer to 
cultivate and pay revenue upon a "ploiv" (about five acres) of land. 
Before cultivating his own Land, Basappa and other villagers would 
cultivate certain lands for the benefit of the headman. And after the 
har\'est, if it can be assumed that conditions in Namhalli paralleled 
those in certain mountain villages which I ob.serv'cd in 1052, Basappa 
and other villagers would deposit all surplus grain with the headman. 
He would use this grain to pay the revenue assessment of the village, 
and also to contribute to the costs of marriages, festivals, bribes, and 
the support of his own family. 

;\n imnugrant of poor social standing, w^ho had no relatives or be¬ 
longed to a low'-ranklng caste, might not obtain credit or undertake 
cultivation with such ease. Immigrants of this sort would probably 
become jit a sen'ant a. Under the jlta ajatem, a senantwas given a 
certain sum of money, clothing, and food. In exchange the aen'ant 
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taiTOed land for the headman. After a period of service, the headman 
was expected to arrange a marriage for theeen'ant and, if the ser\'ant 
belonged to an agricultural caste and had made a favorable impres¬ 
sion in the ^^llage, to permit him to farm lands of his own. ilost jlla 
servants appear to have belonged to the Msdiga caste (traditionally 
laborers and serfs), and few were permitted to become landowners. 

The history of Namhalli between 1800 and 1S76 would appear to 
have been one of gradual development along essentially traditional 
lines. The village probably started as a one-household settlement 
consisting of the headman and his family and sevi’ants- Members of 
cijitivating castes and of various sen^ant and artisan castes gradually 
moved in until the Wllage had a full complement of cultivators, 
Blacksmiths, Washermen, Barbers, Shepherds, Weavers, and other 
ser\'ants, At that point, the villogo could have been regarded as an 
extension of a single family—that of the headman. Nearly aU the 
families in the %'illage were economically dependent upon the head¬ 
man, and nearly all regarded him as their benefactor, "the mother 
of the village.” 

III. EARLY CRISES AND ALTERED INFLUENCES: 1876-1900 

The famine of 1S76-73 marks the beginning of a period of shifting 
external influences upon the 'tillage. The famine compounded the 
chronic labor shortage in Mysore. Population fell from 5,055,412 in 
1871 to 4,186,000 in ISSl (Rice 1897, It 218), To counteraet the 
cJTects of the famine, the government built railroads and irrigation 
works, but these projects had the effect of intensifying the labor 
shortage, Irrigation works in Namhalli provided twenty acres of 
riceland adjoining the village. The land surplus and labor shortage 
created by the famine and consec|uent government projects left large 
acreages of uncultivated land in Namhalli. Although the addition of 
I'icelands might liave l)een expected to have a great impact on the 
village, the new lands were farmed only reluctantlj' for a number of 
years after they hud l>ceii made available. In the beginning the vil¬ 
lagers appear to have experienced difficulty in producing sufficient 
rice to do much more than pay the high taxes on the new land. 

The famine also had tlie effect of reducing the eapilal available to 
the headman and at the same lime of increasing tlie villagers' need 
for capital. Mortality among plow bullocks, one of the most impor¬ 
tant items of capital investment, was hlgli, and this must have raised 
the value of plow bullocks to a point where neither the fieudman iior 
the villagers could readily purchase uthlitional stock, f^carcity of cap- 
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kill made it d)/ncult for the lieadman to play bis traditional role as 
“mother of the village." This role was assuined by the state govern- 
meat, wjiich bypassed the lieadman and distributed food, clothing, 
and bullocks directly to the villagers. This had the effect of weaken¬ 
ing the bonds of soeial and economic indebtedness which once had 
^'aUdated the position of the headman in the village. 

A further blow to the power and prest ige of the headman came in 
1886 with the iiitraciuction of the rayati'Sri land settlement. I'lie goal 
of tills laud settlement, which was one of the changes made under the 
“regulation" system of government, was to establish a tax ^'stcin 
based upon the acreage of land ow ned, not upon the quantity of grain 
harvested. Taxes were to be collected directly from the owners of the 
land, and all middlemen were to be eliminated. The headman w'os 
regarded as such a middleman. By the terms of this land settlement 
the headman seems to have Ijcen allowed to claim only those lands 
on which be ivas capable of paying cash taxes. All other lands were 
regarded as belonging to those w'ho actually farmed them. 

The effects of rayati-arl land tenure and cash taxation are described 
by Bell (1885: 127): 

Our ftifFt ir a newly acquired district waa to detree that the land revenue 
ittould henceforth be j^aid in coin, without havin^r previouBly ascertained if tlierie 
was siifhciciit eoLii in clrculatioa to allow such a Euddea and dt^ic change. There 
waa not, and the couseqacnce of our Ul-judgcd and precipitate action ii'as a njinoua 
derangement of values, A pressing demand for specie glutted the markets with an 
immense quantity of produce wliich had to be sold for whatever it would bring. 

The effect of the land settlement, then, was to reduce the cash value 
of grain drastically and at the same time to compel fanners to pay 
a fixed annual cash tu.\ instead of a fixed proportion of the grain 
harvested. As most farmers could not pay cash taxes, their laud au¬ 
tomatically became the property of the government, Theoretically, 
the go\icmment should then have auctioncfl the land to the high¬ 
est bidder. Actually, such land was rarely auctioned off. Instead, 
becau.se of lack of purchasers, U had to be given away or given out 
for cultivation on a crop-sharing bads. Under most of these .share- 
cropping arrangements, the government took half the crop and the 
cultivator kept half. 

Under the traditional sj'stem of revenue collection the state gov¬ 
ernment had taken one-third of the crop, while the farmer had used 
one-third of the crop to pay bis expenses and retained a net profit of 
one-third. A considerable percentage of the crap, including part of 
the government's sfiare and part of the farmer’s share, went to village 
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servants and to intermediate government o^cials such as the head¬ 
man and tlie accountant. Under the new tand settlement, the tiead- 
man and the accountant remained as government othcials, but tlieir 
share of the village han'est was taken by the governnient, atid they 
received, insteadj a small annual salary. In tills way the headman 
became a minor government pensioner where ])revious!y he had been 
tfie social and economic leader of the village. 

Other ^'illage o^cials also suffered a loss of prestige and Incoino 
during the latter part of the nineteenth centurj'. Most of the lands 
which had i)een given to them rent-free by the villagers were either 
taken away entirely or made taxable, which amounted to the same 
thing. In Nam hall), the only holders of fitdc*, or tax-exempt, non- 
transferable lands, in lyiiS were temple priests, the accountant, and 
members of the Mfidiga caste who served as village watcluncn and 
menials, nite liarber and washerman now own no lands, and the 
blacksmith and other artiesans must pay taxes on their holdings. The 
aftermath of the famine and the subsequent bnd settlement tlius 
cfTeetcd a moderate decentralization, of authority and of economic 
power in the village. 

Construction of a railroad near Namhalli is another external event 
which occurred at alxiut this time, but it had less effect upon village 
life than might have been anticipated. Villagers were afraid of the 
railroads. They looked on them as objects worthy of worship and 
made offerings to the locomotive at each stop. Anglo-Indian engi¬ 
neers acted as the high i>riests of the locomotives and waxetJ fat upon 
offerings of bananas and Iwtel leaves. Furlhermore, there were few 
passenger cars on the trains, and the average citizen of Namhalli, if 
he had to go to Bangalore, continued to travel on foot, carrying Ids 
merciiandise upon his head. 

It might have been expected that the need for cosh with which to 
pay taxes would compel tlie villagers to participate increasingly in 
the urban market. Iti one sense this was true. The villagers sold more 
and more pro<luct.s for cash, but, as a rule, they did not enter the city. 
Usually, tradesmen came to the village, purchased grain, and carried 
the grain to the city. When villagers did go to BiingitilorD, they were 
afreid to enter the modern portions of the city. Nluslints tficrc tised 
to cut the villagers’ waist cords with knives, tear off tlieir loincloths, 
and shout insults at them. Because most of the villagers* cash earn¬ 
ings went to pay toxea, most of their needs continued to be filletl by 
local people who provided grKxls and serviccii in exchange for grain. 

The effectiveness of the external inHuenoc^ eoiinecteil with the 
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famine and the land settlement was apparently limited, not by in¬ 
ternal factors such as the “innate conseniatism’' of the villager, but 
by contradictions inherent in the external influences themselves. For 
example, the famine reduced the population of Mysore and thereby 
reduced the cash value of land. The myahurl system of land tenure, 
on the other hand, was based upon the typically European assump¬ 
tion that the land possessed a higli cash value. Actually, few famiers 
had either the desire or the ability to pay high cash taxes on kuid 
which bad a low cash value. Under these circumstances, the rev'olu- 
tionaiy effects of a system of taxation liased upon laudownei-ship and 
high land value could not be felt until an actual shortage of land pro- 
duc€<l an increase in land value. As things stood in the j-ears follow¬ 
ing the famine, there was little that the government could do beyond 
assuming ownership of land and then redistributing it on a diarc- 
cropping basis. There was a tendency', despite the land settlement, 
for taxes to continue to be collected hi a manner closely paralleling 
the traditional sj'stem. 

Another contradiction among the external factors influencing the 
\-iltago was the low cash value of grain. Tlie railroad, the land settle¬ 
ment, and other factors could l>e expected to increa.se the im'olve- 
ment of Xonihalli with urban and European culture, but lack of cash 
made it difficult for the villager to make sweeping changes in his tra¬ 
ditional culture. Without money, the villager could not patronize law 
courts, purchase bicycles, or send his children to school. W'itliout 
money, the economic interests of the villager continued to be foetid 
in the village. Most of his other interests remained there as wgII. 

1V_ TB1E OF BI'ABILLTY: 1W0-1D14 

In the early years of llic twentieth century, urban influence.^ Ijc- 
came increasingly important in the external environment of the vil¬ 
lage. But, having little cash, low population, and surplus land, the 
people of Xamlialli lacked both means and incentives for carrying 
out extensive innovations. I'here is little evidence that potentially 
modernizing and urbanizing influences were effective in the village 
during these years. 

The social and economic role of the headman had been filled by a 
group of six large families. Some of these large families were single 
commensal groups composed of male descendants of a conmion an¬ 
cestor and their wives and children; otliers may have ba<l a more 
diffuse organization. Thus the propriety of referring to these groups 
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as "large families" or "joint famines" is open to question. The main 
point, however, is that each of these groups consisted of more than 
thirty members, each formed an economic unit, and each was under 
the leadership of a single headman. I’he functions of family leader¬ 
ship were, to some extent, shared by the brothers of the family head. 
The family head was in charge of finances. He sat on the ■village 
panchayat, or conncil, and represented the family in dealings with 
consanguineal and aBinal relatives living outside the village. Of the 
brothers of the family liead, one was usually in charge of diy'-land 
agriculture; another managed tlie garden lands, the cattle, or the 
family industry. Such a division of labor persisted in large families 
even in 1953, althougli the largest families of 1953 could count only 
twelve to fifteen members. 

Allied with each of the six large families in 1900 were a number of 
small households composed of distant relatives and dependents, such 
as widows and impoverished brothcrs-in-Inw, as well as servants and 
debtors of other castes. In this manner, the six large families includHl 
many other families within their respective spheres of influence. 
Competition was minimal among the six families, for they were 
reciproeally related by differences of caste and united by a common 
political organization, the village pancliayat. 

In 1900 about 15 per cent of the population belonged to the 
Madiga caste. MSdigas were excluded from many forms of social 
participation. They lived separately, owned a negligible quantity of 
land, and perform^ various menial services for other villagers. Alost 
of the Msdigas were jfita serv ants. They were punished severely if 
they attempted to run away. If they obtained money, they were 
relieved of it in one way or another. The Madigas also enjoyed cer¬ 
tain privileges. A M&diga's relationship with his high-caste master 
W'as frequently familial in nature, and he worked side by side with 
his master in the fields. Masters were required by tradition and pub¬ 
lic opinion to reward faithful »er\*antfl by arranging their marriages. 
Mddigaa Imd monopolies on a number of important occupations. 
They made sandals; they were charged with removing dead animals 
from the village streets and were permitted to use or sell the flesh 
and hides. Madigae were pv'en lands and grain in return for their 
services as village watchmen and village menials. One of the village 
the (off, was important in the collection of land revenue 
and was a member of the village panchayat. 

\\ltb the exception of a few individuals like the toti, members of 
the MSdiga caste can he placed at the bottom of the ceremonial. 
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social, ecotiomiCj and political hierarcby of the village. Other castes 
cannot a> easily be placed in a hierarchical relationship. 

In general, the important differences among the "middle-class" 
castes, which made up 70 per cent of the village population, would 
appear to be occupational. The "middle-class" castes observed few 
forms of segregation in relation to one another, and informal rela¬ 
tionships often crossed caste lines. Differences of rank among these 
castes appear to have been important only on specified ceremonial 
occasions. On other occasions, such os meetings of the panchayat, 
co-operation in village labor, dramatic performances, and gymnastic 
training, there Is little evidence that importance was attached to 
caste membership. For example, lists of the actors performing in 
village dramas during this period reveal no connection between caste 
rank and casting. Like'nise, leading roles on the \dllage panchayat 
have been played by indiWduala whose caste occupies a low place in 
the hierarchy of ''middle-class" castes. 

'I'he monopoly of the headman and accountant positions, held by 
members of the JaUgama and Brahman castes, respectively, was an 
exception to this, but these positions had lost many of their advan¬ 
tages by 1900. In the formation of friendship groups among the 
"middle-class" castes, age ranking appears to have been more im¬ 
portant than caste ranking; that is, people often chose as their 
friends persons of the same age regardless of caste. In stoiies which 
old men in KamiialU in 1953 told concerning the "good old days," a 
"friend" from another caste figures frequently as an ally in time of 
trouble, as a companion on expeditions to other villages, or as a fel¬ 
low-planner who as^ted in the execution of a scheme or project. 

Economic interdependency of the different castes was connected 
with the differentiation of occupations inherent in the caste S 3 ^fltem. 
Willie all the castes in Namhalli follow various pastoral or agricultural 
pursuits, each of the principal castes has a number of special occu¬ 
pations and ritual prerogatives which are usually performed by 
members of that caste only. The distribution of families in 1900 w'as 
such that only one caste contained two largje families. There were two 
large families of Li'Agdyat cultivators, one family of Weavers, one of 
Blackamiihs, one of Shepherds, and one of Madigas. 

If the bead of a LitlgSyat family in Namhalli did not want to do 
business with the Blacksmith family in his own village, he could not 
easily go elsewhere. If he went to a neighboring village, the black¬ 
smith there would almost certainly be a relative, and therefore not 
a willing competitor, of the blacksmith in Namhalli. This is a result 
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of exogamy from the patTiliroage niid of entlogamy within the c^ate. 
Local caste groups tended to l>e composed of mcroliers of a single 
patrliineage, so that most marriages had to be made ouhride the til¬ 
lage. But the endogamous groups within castes tended also to be 
rather narrowly localized in nearby villages of a small region. Re¬ 
peated marriages among nearby villages thus tended to reduce inter- 
village competition. Kven beyond the fact of real or imaginaTy rela¬ 
tionship within a regionsl caste group, it was neither customary nor 
practical to patronize artisans living outside one’s own village. 

The interdependency of the different castes in Namhalli was con- 
finned and reinforced by ceremonial relationships. The goldsmith, 
who belonged to the same caste as the blacksmith and the carpenter, 
made the jewelry for weddings. His prediction as to the success of 
the marriage—based upon the difficulties he encountered while mak¬ 
ing the jewelry—w*as indispensable. Afembera of the vegetarian 
castes, particularly Brahmans and JatUjamas, performed important 
priestly functions. Equally, Jlffidiffoa, who played drums for religious 
procesrions, wore indispensable. 

The village panchayat, composed of representatives from every 
important caste, was the principal administrative, executive, and 
judicial institution in the village. Nearly all the organized activities 
of the vdllagc were based upon the unanimous agreement of the 
panchayat members. This ia another reflection of the strong village 
unity required by the mutual indispensability of the different castes 
to each other. The panchayat nmintained smooth relationsliips 
among the different castes in the village and arbitrated disputes be¬ 
tween castes, families, and individuals. 

The relationship of the panchayat to sources of authority outside 
the village has varied considerably in KamhalU over the years. Until 
the introduction of the "regulation” system of gov'emment in 1860, 
the vdllage panchayat had been an important part of the gov'ermnent 
machinery. The traditional role of the panchayat in village affairs 
appears to liave been that of dealing with nearly all legal cases and 
problems which arose in the village. The abiUty of tlie headman to 
collect revenue and to insure the cultivation of village lands was 
based upon his leadership of the panchayat. When a problem could 
not be settled to everybody’s satisfaction, it was referred to external 
authority. The indigenous governments and the early British govern¬ 
ments had not been particularly interested in technical legal aspects 
of village affairs and had rarely interfered unless they were celled 
upon to do so. Thus, the traditional ^stem of authority appears to 
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have allo'wed the panchayat wide latitude in its handling of village 
affairs. Later, the government became increasingly interested in the 
internal problems of villages and attempted to regulate thepanchayat 
and to limit its authority (Buchanan 1S07, I: Rl; Shama Rao 1936, 
I: 398-99; Rice 1897, 1: 611). 

Between 1900 and 1914, Namhalli’s panebayat functioned, for the 
most part, in the traditional manner. Occasionally police officials 
from outside the village intervened when there were major crimes in 
the vilbge, but the effects of such intervention appear to have been 
slight. Oir several occasions the village elders paid off the police and 
thus maintained their authority. A man who committed murder was 
rescued from the police and was punished by means thought appro¬ 
priate by the panchayat nvembers. According to the technicalities of 
the "regulation” system the village panchayat's legal authority had 
been greatly reduced, but, so long as the village kept its private life 
to Itself, the panchayat remained comparatively undisturbed by 
external govemmental agencies, 

V, juonnius'JiATroN and urbanization; ifli4-53 

Changes in the nelationsliip of the village to the w'orM outside be¬ 
came increasingly significant following World War I, The chronic 
shortage of cash which previously had made the adoption of new 
ways of life difficult was alleviated by the w'artime infiation. The cash 
price of rdgi, the principal food grain, Increased to four times the 
prewar price. The price of labor tripled, and the price of land 
doubled. The cash price of gold and the land tax remained relatively 
constant. Trade between village and city increased greatly. And in 
the cities there appeared many small hotels and coffee shops where 
members of many castes and villages mingled. 

A form of "modern” prose drama became common during this 
period and influenced the dress and manners of villagers. The public 
school system and other government Bervices were considerably ex¬ 
panded. During 1918 and 1919 there was an influenza epidemic, 
known locally as the "plague-coming-out-of-black-gunpowder," 
which wiped out seventy persons in the village, including all but one 
of tlic village panchayat membera. 

Althou^ the influenza epidemic created a temporary shortage of 
manpower, the value of land does not appear to have declined con¬ 
sistently with the temporary decline in population. Probably this 
reflects a change in patterns of land use. Formerly, land was valuable 
in so far as it supported the family and provided sufficient additional 
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income to pay the land tax. In the period following the war, iii^y 
families felt an increased need for urban products such as machine- 
made cloth and factory'-made roofing tiles. Some of the cash earnings 
of villagers went to support urban coffee shops, theatrical perform¬ 
ances, and, later, cinemas. The village lands had to provide not only 
for the support of villagers and the government but for the burgeon¬ 
ing urban population as well. More land, more intensively cultivated, 
was rer|uired to support tlie farmer. During the war and for a few 
years after it, cash crops such as bananas, potatoes, and peanuts re¬ 
ceived greater emphasis. 

As land increased in value, some of the economic aspecta of politi¬ 
cal po^ver in the village shifted. Instead of demanding free labor, 
village moneylenders began charging interest on loans. Many of the 
appurtenances of a Europeau-style financial system began to make 
their appeamnee. Stockpiles of grain and hoards of jewelry liegan to 
give way to cast-iron safes stuffed with title deeds, promissory notes, 
and mortgages. 

For the first lime, villagers began to nrake use of urban law courts 
to settle disputes among themselves. Some villagcre had licen in¬ 
volved in legal cases before 1920, but, in the two cases described by 
villagers, the government figured as tlie plaintiff and the villagers as 
defendants. After 1920, a number of individuals in Namhalli used the 
law' courts to acquire land or to bring about the economic ruin of 
tiieir enemies. Some of the factors which encouraged increased use 
of the law courts were better education (middle-school fees were 
abolished in 1019), increased ability to imitate urban people in dress 
and manneiisnis and thus avoid ridicule and discriminatory treat¬ 
ment, and the necessity for expressing landowucrsUip in terms of the 
British Indian legal system. 

The law courts liad been in existence for nearly one hundred years, 
but, as long as they were avoided by villagers, their capacity for in¬ 
fluencing the village was comparatively small. As soon as even a few 
villagers resorted to the devices of the law court, the authority of the 
panchayat was likely to be reduced. This eventuality might have 
l>een postjroned for several yeare if most of the members of Nam- 
lialU’s village panchayat had not died in the influenza epidemic and 
left control of the village in the hands of younger men who were less 
oriented to tradition and more aware of the possibilities of urban law. 

As external governmental authority expanded and the police and 
the law courts became increasingly concenjed with happenings in the 
village, one of the ljase.6 of the family structure, namely, I'ules con- 
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cerning the inheritanoe of property nithio the family, was altered. 
Dominance of a few elders in the traditional family was maintained 
by refusing to make any di%'isLon of the property on the demands of 
younger male members or of any female members. The family group 
w’as "joint” in the sense tiiat every member of the family held a theo¬ 
retical share of the property, but actual divisiou and separate nuun- 
tenance was another matter. The '^'iHage panchayat w^as composed of 
elders. It was concerned not with the law as written but with the law 
as it suited the village and the panchayat. Separate inheritance was 
a matter of privy politics and intrigue, and this was a field of action 
which had been reserved for family heads—the class of persons least 
favorably disposed toward the partition of families. 

The law courts recognised tiie riglit of any adult, married or not, 
to an equal share of the family property. For example, a bill formu¬ 
lated in 1028 and enforced in 1934 gave women the right to separate 
their property from that of the joint family and to adopt children. 
According to the law, w^omen could not be excluded from inheritance 
on tlie grounds of sex or on the authority' of religious texts, .\ny mem¬ 
ber of a joint family was given the right to bring about a division of 
the family on the basis of a unilateral declaration of intent to divide 
(Shama Rao 1936, li: 432). Judging by reports from NamhaUi, the 
principles embodied in tliis bill had been in force at least as early as 
1925. This change in the legal position of the joint family, combined 
with increased reliance by villngers upon the law courts, explains why 
all but one of the large families di^-ided after 1920. By 1953 it had 
become almost ciratomary for families to di^dde as soon as the chil¬ 
dren reached maturity. 

Before World War I the large joint family had pbyed a crucial 
role in the economic and social organisation of the village. The castes 
had been interdependent and had been politically related to each 
other through family headmen sitting on the village panchayat. 
TAlien all that was reriuired for consensus w'as the agreement of five 
or six men, llie panchayat had been comparatively effective. But the 
size of family groups dwindled until in 1953 only a few families con¬ 
tained as many as ten members. The population had increased from 
300 in 1881, to 413 irr 1901, and to 615 in 1953, The number of sepa¬ 
rate households reached one hundred in 1953, Because every family 
had its headman who considered himself a member of the panchayat, 
agreement became more and more difficult to obtain. "In the old 
day's,” people say, "a few men used to run the entire ^ullage. Now, 
there is a king in every house.” This drift toward the decentralization 
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of authority in the village might, in an enrher pericxl, have been eoun- 
temeted by the application of economic and social pressures such as 
ou teas ting and boycotting, wliich ‘were the stock-in-trade of tradi¬ 
tional village authorities. Between 1914 and l9o3, however, these 
mechanisms had been rendcretl largely ineffective by law courts 
which forbade their use and by urban markets whieh provided goods 
and services regardless of boycotts. 

Decrease in family size led to changes in agricultural methods as 
well. Most families, being small, could no longer alTord to hire full¬ 
time agricultural laborers and 1x;gan hiring day laborers instead. 
This began in 1915. As day laborers possessed no job security and 
were often transients, tliey could not be intrusted with responsibili¬ 
ties such as earing for gardens or livestock. .\t the same time, the 
average small family could not spare a family niemlier for these 
tasks. This meant that garden and orchard protluce was thoroughly 
consumed either by monkeys or by the hired help long before it could 
lie hatwested by the landowner. Toward the end of the twenties, the 
acreage devoteil to X'aluable orchard and garden crops decreased 
progresfively, w'hile the area devoted to grain crops, which requiie 
less care and are harder to steal, increased. 

Increasing population stimulated more inicnsiie land use. Be¬ 
tween 1934 and 1953 the acreage of pasture land in the village w’as 
reduced by more than fifty acres, the lantl being converted to raising 
grain crops. This retjutretl a reduction in the nijnjl>er of cattle in the 
village and resulted in a decrease in the rjuantity of fertilizer avail¬ 
able. I'o some extent, then, decreasing family size and increasing 
population ba^'c reduced ugricultural efficiency, although the net 
loss has been somew'hal offset by the use of chemical nu^nures on 
village ricelamls after 1930. 

ylirinking family size Ims letl to the disinppearaiice from the village 
of any unit of organization large enough to contain all essential eco- 
nckinic operations within itself. The large fantily had a surplus accu- 
mulation of grain, capital, and b1>or sufficient to pemiit investment 
on the improv'cmcnt of land. tMicn tliis surplus nuist be distributed 
among six small families, there is little left over for emetgericius or 
for investment. 

Changing circumstances have producc<l numerous alterutiotis in 
the social and economic position of difierent castes, 'j'he elTect of the 
land settiGment and tlie famine upon the position of the Jieadnmn, 
who belonged to the Jntignma ca.ste, has Itccn mentiuned. ItUTeaswl 
trade l>etweeii the villngo and I he ii(y h:ol adverse effects upon sev- 
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cral of the occupationally specialized caatca. In 1900 the Weavers 
were a comparatively wealthy caste. As an old w'oman said in 1953^ 
*'The Weavers once had basketfuls of jewels. Now they have less than 
the Msdiga" Certam members of the weaving caste w'ere the only 
people in Namhalli in 1953 who appeared to be on the verge of star¬ 
vation. 

Other artisan castes luivc fared somewhat better than the Weav¬ 
ers. The Blacksmith caste has been more helped than hindered by 
the introduction of urban products. Mold-board plows, for example, 
were introduced by a group of American missionaries in the twenties, 
and they are now- made by the village blacksmith and sold for a 
profit. On the w-hole, urban manufactured goods appear destined to 
replace goods manufactured in the xdllage. Village artisans are not 
masters of complicated arts. There is little made in the village w4iich 
cannot be made better aiul more cheaply by machines. Increasing 
population and the loss of such specialized industries as U'caving 
compelled an increasing proportion of village people to find employ¬ 
ment in agriculture- 

Another source of new occupations was the school sj'stem, Nam- 
halli, like most villages in Mysore, has probably always had a “folk 
school” which was supported entirely by the villagers- After lOHi the 
government began paying part of the teachers^ salaries. For some 
time after this, the school continued to provide instruction along Ira- 
flitional lines. After 1919, how'ever, many schoolteachers w'ere 
middle- and high-school graduates, and in.'struetion deviated in¬ 
creasingly from the traditional pattern. In the years following 1920, 
the government began pacing tlsc total salary of schoolteachers and 
forbade them to accept contributions from villagers. As in other 
branches of the government service, there aiipcars to have been a 
deliberate polic}* of traiisferring teachers as often as possible, t^cliool- 
teaehers beeamc less and less subject to traditional influences, and 
the content of their teaching became more and more subject to 
urbanized state policy. 

In 1953, Namhalli had slightly more than thirty persons who were 
qualified as schoolteachers. Of these, al>out twelve were enrployed as 
teachers and four held other govenmient jobs. Even when emigrants 
and village officials are omitted from the total, about one person in 
eveiy' six Namhalli families is a government employee. Other occu¬ 
pations which have increased in importance ia the village include 
those of "blacltmarketeer," storekeeper, lietel-leaf and vegetable 
grow'er, tailor, and bus conductor. 
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These new occupations and the traditional one of agriculture may 
be followed by members of nearly all castes. Hence, occupational 
specialization by different castes has become progressively less 
capable of providing a basis for an economic and social hierarchy in 
Namhalli. From the time of the land settlement of the eighties, which 
divided most of the land in the village into small parcels, the econom¬ 
ic hierarchy in NambalJi has become increasingly simplified. In terms 
of intii\ddual families, there are no faimliea in the village in 1953 
wliich could be considered to be exceptionally wealthy. More than 
sixty out of one hundred families own land, while only one family— 
a family of fifteeo members, which includes five middle-aged broth¬ 
ers—owns as much as thirty acres of dry land. The major economic 
division in the ’village is between the 25 per cent of the population 
which barely supports itself on the subsistence level by performing 
agricultural labor and the 75 per cent of the population which pos¬ 
sesses some land and can afTord a few luxuries. 

Changes in the over-all economic situation, the lessening of occu¬ 
pational specialization, the declining authority of the village pan- 
chayat and headman, and reductions in family sise have oc¬ 
curred concurrently with a reduction of co-operative effort in the 
village. Namhalli has become more and more an aggregation of small 
and comparatively nomntcrdcpcndcnt fanulies. 

Village-’wide ceremonials continue to be performed, but on a re¬ 
duced scale. Few wedding ceremonies last longer than a day or two, 
and, although members of most families in the xillagc continue to 
participate in wedding ceremonies, the xillagc elders no longer assist 
in selecting the bride. Dramas continue to be performed by groups 
of villagers, but they are no longer occasions for village-wide par¬ 
ticipation. Custonmry economic relationships uith the blacksmith, 
the washerman, and a few other xiUage artisans and serx'ants con¬ 
tinue, but a few families have ceased to maintain these relationships, 
and many of the artisans and servants 'were complaining in 1953 that 
it was difficult to collect their traditional dues. 

Between 1914 and 1953, few additions were made to the social 
groupings in Namhalli, but there was a slow vitiation of traditional 
forms of organization. The only successful innovation appears to 
have been the introduction of a xmlleyball team in 1951. A gox’em- 
ment-organized co-operative and a government-sponsored village 
imprux'ement society hax^e had little infiuenee despite their potential 
ability to fill the economic roles left x^acant by the impoverishment 
of the lieadman and the disappearance of large joint families. 
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VI. aHIFTlNQ RATES OF CHANGE; laSO-KJ 
Described iibove are some of the changes in family structure and 
in social and economic relationships whicli occurred in Namhalli in 
the years following World 'tt'ar I. AUhougli these changes have been 
dcsoriljcd as if tiiey occurred consistently over three or four decades, 
there was considerable variation in the rate of change during the 
decades beginning in 1930 and in IIHO. 

In the thirties, tlie village was afTccled by the world-wide depres¬ 
sion. Grain became plentiful and money became increasingly scarce. 
The educational system suddenly ceased to be as rewarding as it had 
Ireen in the past. Graduates from the middle school found themselves 
unemployed. They formed a gang and pillaged gardens belonging to 
nelgliboring villages. On several occasions they attended dramatic 
performances and started minor riots with gangs from other villages. 

The restless behavior of Namhalli’s young men was not a result 
of any laek of what old people in the village would have considered 
necessities of life. In the terms of traditional culture, there was no 
overpopulation in the village; there was plenty of food. The younger 
generation appears to have felt differently about this. They had gone 
to school in the hope of obtaining lucrat ive government positions; the 
depression years offered them nothing but a return to the land. The 
young people, bursting \iith new-felt needs, expres.^d their dissatis¬ 
faction by taking aggre.'irive action against neighboring villages. 
Except for this rowdiHsm, tlie thirties appear to have been an 
uneventful decade. There was little change in the membership of the 
vilbge panchayat between 1920 and 1940, and it appears likely that 
the depression years enabled the aging panchayat members to re- 
assert their traditional aulhority. Certainly, there was less ready 
resort to urban law courts than there had been in the twenties. In 
Namhalli time almost seemed to stand still during the thirties; m 
fact, the hands of the clock might almost have been seen moving 
backward. Against this Wckground of peaceful immobiUty, popu¬ 
lation continued to increase, the middle school continued to turn out 
graduates who could not obtain jobs, and the felt needs of the young¬ 
er generation of villagers continued to increase under the stimulation 
of motor-bus transportation and visits to the cinema. 

The crisis which was presumably in the making at this point was 
resolved by another criaa—\^'orId '^^'■ar 11. The depression period of 
the thirties was characterized by a fall in the price of rfifi. In 1914 
the price of rci^i Imd been four times the 1900 price; in the thirties 
it had been only double the 1900 price. \Mth the beginning of World 
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Wftr 11, the cash value of rSgi rose again to four times the 1900 price, 
and by 1953 it had risen to twenty times the 1900 price, I^ilmr in¬ 
creased greatly in value during the war, with many men earning ten 
times the 1900 wage. After the war, the price of labor dropped, but 
tl>e price of ragi continued rise. Land increaserl in value to more 
than four times the 1900 rate. The land tajc remained virtually con¬ 
stant. The price of a gold sovereign in rupees doubled during the de¬ 
pression and mote tlmn doubled again following Workl War II. 

The war period was a time of great prosperity in Namhalli. The 
environs of Bangalore were crowded with British, American, and 
Indian soldiers. Many villagers, both male and female, found lobs 
in military camps. For Namhalli's middle-school graduates there 
w*cre highly paid lobs as clerks and factory laborers. There w'ere op¬ 
portunities for windfall profits from smuggling grain, misappropriat¬ 
ing military' property, or engaging in prostitution. The farmer also 
prospered. Officers in charge of procuring food for military establish¬ 
ments toured Mysore State in trucks offering high prices for *'Eng¬ 
lish’' vegetables. Farmers began grooving carrots, tomatoes, beets, 
cauliflow'er, and cabbages. Iron plow's and improved livestock W'cre 
purchased. New houses were built. Children were sent to high school 
riding on newdy purcliascd bicycles. European-style haircuts became 
universal among the menfolk, and every'one who considered himself 
educated purchased a cotton, or in extreme cases a woolen, suit which 
could 1>e w'om on trips to Bangalore. 

With the end of the war, ^wartime prosperity also came to an end. 
The familiar problems of ever increasing population and increasing 
numbers of educated, but unemployed, young men returned. By 
1953, these problems had become more complicated than they 'were 
in the thirties. In the thirties, ragi was cheap, and a laborer receivctl 
sufficient money after one day's labor to purchase a supply of grain 
sufficient for several 'weeks. In 195.3 a laborer received one meal and 
only enough money to cover the cost of a second meal. Partly this 
was the result of a series of poor harvests which forced food prices 
up and wages down, but It was also an expression of a cliange of atti¬ 
tude among Kamhalli's landowning class. 

-As a result of wartime prosperity, the large landowning group in 
Namhalli, which includes most of the group previou-sly referred to 
as the “iniddle-cla,ss'’ castes plus a few memlters of such "depre-ssed” 
castes as the M^digas and the Hunters, had become accustomed to 
urban luxuries. An ever increasing percentage of the grain, milk, and 
vegetables produced in Xamhalli was sold in Bangalore. The money 
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obtained in this way was used for new puiposee such as paying doc¬ 
tor bills, betting on horse races, buying tailored clothing, paying 
electric bills, and attending motion pictures. Because the landowners 
outnumbered the landless laborers in Namhalli by roughly three to 
one and because there continued to be a labor surplus in the viDage, 
the wages of laborers did not increase. 

Despite their success in keeping the wages of agricultural laborers 
at a low level, the members of the landowning group in Namhalli did 
not succeed m maintaining their own wartime level of living. Thus 
Ixith of t he principal economic classes in Namhalli appeared, in 1953, 
to be facing a peculiarly bleak future. Landless laborers, caught be¬ 
tween rising food prices and inadequate employment, might attempt 
to solve their economic problems by emigrating to Bangalore, but 
the chances of finding urban employment would be no better than 
those of hnding rural employment. In 1952, when hari'ests were par¬ 
ticularly poor, many of Namhalli’s landless laborers stole food anil 
money from their wealthier neighbors. But robbery is a hazardous 
occupation in a region where the really poor are greatly outnumbered 
by the slightly less poor, 

Namhalli’s bn downing group, while not threatened with starva¬ 
tion, has been faced, in recent years, with the problem of dividing a 
limited quantity of land among an ever increasing population. With¬ 
in the vilbge many solutions to this problem, ranging from abortion 
to the adoption of iron plows, have been tried. In almost every family 
in Na mh alli at least one cliild has been groomed for urban employ¬ 
ment. With the comparative absence of opportunities for employ¬ 
ment as schoolteachers, factory laborers, or tradesmen, many a pro¬ 
spective emigrant has been forced to return to the crowded laud. 

Another possible solution to Namhalli’s population problems 
w'ould be the further modification of traditional agricultural tech¬ 
niques; fertilizer could be purchased for the rdjri crop, or eleciric ir¬ 
rigation pumps, already common in Mysore, could be iDsialled. The 
major problem, here, is bek of capital. With the vilbge divided into 
small family units which are often in conflict with each other and 
often in internal conflict as well, the co-operative efforts necessary* 
for the accumulation of capital and the making of major changes in 
the agricultural technology of the vilbge have not been forthcoming. 

In 1953 the villagers of Namhalli had not successfully resolved the 
problem posed by increasing popubtion, rising liiing costs, and a 
limited acreage of arable lands, but in thb year, as in others, the 
course of change would appear to depend as much upon the interplay 
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of external change-producing factors as upon any decisions which 
could be made by the villagers themselves. 

VII. scmuaby and conclusions 

After the famine of 1876-78, the impact of external urban and 
governmental influences upon Namhalli was powerful enough to in¬ 
duce comparatively rapid cultural change- At the some time, the 
interplay of these external influences was such that many of the 
changes which might have been anticipated did not occur. After the 
famine the state government stimulated a atualion in which arable 
land and marketable grain became surplus commodities. At the same 
time it attempted to introduce a Europenn-style system of land 
tenure based on an assumption of liigh Land values. Because of the 
contradiction betw'een a land-tenure system based on high land 
values and an economic situation in which land values were low, 
many of the effects which might have been aaticipated from the new' 
system of land tenure did not occur until after 1914, when land values 
increased. 

After 1914 many potential factors of change pressed strongly upon 
the village. Of these, the incrcaaing cash value of land and of agri¬ 
cultural produce appears to have played a catalj'tic role. In the 
period following the famine of 1876-78, a fall in population appears 
to ha’^'e been responsible for a reduction in the cash value of land and 
of agricultural produce. But when population again fell—although 
not quite as much—in the influenza epidemic of 1918-19, agricul¬ 
tural prices continued to be high. E’l'idently, agricultural prices had 
been freed from local limitations and had grown responsive to the 
rising demands of a world-wide market. The spurt of cultural change 
which occurred during the tw*enties may, to a considerable extent, be 
attributed to a superficially anomalous situation in which prices re¬ 
mained high while population declined. Population and prices, cru¬ 
cial variable.s in their effects upon cultural change, have hatl no con¬ 
sistent relationship to each other througli the years. 1 hey have fluc¬ 
tuated almost independently, now reinforcing, now counteracting 
each other in their effect upon other potential factors of cultural 
change. 

Namhalli's economic situation in the forties bore many resem¬ 
blances to its situation during World War I; that is, after the dol¬ 
drums of the thirties, the xillagers ooce again were in a position to 
earn and spend cash. During World War I, however, the villagers 
earned cash through agriculture. In the forties, increasing population 
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made this difficult^ Unusual profits and uppoituuities for change 
came to villagers not so much from higher prices paid for grain as 
from temporary emplojunent in factories and military campus. The 
village became almost a part of the city. Its inhabitants mingled ivitli 
inhabitants of the city and adopted many forms of urban behavior. 
Suddenly, the war was over, and !Xamha!li Ijecame an agricultural 
village once more. Kow, in the fifties, the interplay of external factors 
presents a set of problems quite diEercnt from those that faced the 
village previously. The wages of agricultural laborers have returned 
to prewar levels, while population and agricultural prices have com 
tinned to rise. 

Although Namhatli has many unique or individual attributes, an 
pvnminfttifin of NamhalU’s relationships with the outside world over 
a number of years leaves the impression that many of the changes 
which took place in Namhalli were dictated by liappenings outside 
the village. Further, it would appear that the mere preBcuce of urban 
influence 1ms not been sufficient stimulus to guarantee change in 
Namhalli. It is rather in the interrelationships among external fac¬ 
tors of change that the explanation for variations in the rate and di¬ 
rection of change in Namhalli is to be found. Change was thrust upon 
Namhalli by the interplay of change-producing factors in the exter¬ 
nal environment of the village. 

This being the case, it is likely that other villages have been simi¬ 
larly infiuenoed by the interplay of external factors of change, that 
they too have alternated between periods of comparatively rapid and 
comparatively slow change, and that they too have changed largely 
as a result of external pressures. Namhalli and other villages in the 
vicinity of Bangalore have changed far more rapidly and far more 
significantly than have other villages in India. This brings to mind 
the possil>ility that, as more remote villages arc drawn increasingly 
under the influence of urban factors of change, they too may begin 
to follow a course of change resembling the one followed by Namhalli 
in the past. 
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NOTES ON AN APPROACH TO A STUDY OP 
PERSONALITY FORMATION IN A 
HINDU \TLLAGE IN GUJARAT^ 


GITEL P. STEED 

In this paper I attempt to illustrate an approach to a study of 
personality formation in Kasandra, & Hindu villagie in Gujarat. 1 
first state the approach theoretically, and then document it Vidth 
evidence accumulated at two levels of field inquiry, sociological and 
ontogenetic. Part II describes those Lnatitutions that appear to have 
exerted jjen'aaive socializing mflucnces on the residents of Kasandra 
— especially on the Rajput residents—variously affecting indi-vidual 
behavior and roles in community life, and having consequences for 
the history of human relations in that village. Part III focuses on the 
personality, behavior, and roles of one of Kasandra’s S50 residents, 
the Vagheld Rajput landlord Indrasingli. It follows along his path¬ 
ways of experience in the setting of Kasandra's social system, briefly 
exploring the possible effects of some idiosyncratic aspects of his per¬ 
sonal development not disclosed by the discussion of general institu¬ 
tional factors in Part II. 

Both the discussion of social structure in Part II and the portrait 
of Tndrasingh in Part III aim principally to delineate sociological 
horizons in personality formation. They stop at an arbitrary point 
where psj'chological analysis becomes more appropriate. 

r. SOME conceptual and METHODOLOOtCAL HURDLES 

A. THE APPROACH 

At the beginning of the field undertaking, I wrote a communication 
to colleagues In cognate disciplinea who would l>e collaborating with 

1. The dalm nn wlikL ttda pa|ier is billed were gathered duriiiit twelve monlbs of 
rewatreh in the village uf Kasandra (a pseudonym) betwwo Novi;inber^ ami 

JanuBiyp 105 L RijaeiiTch In Kasandra was part ol a two-year inquiiy on aapects of p?r- 
fioimlity forrnaUDfi conducted in three villager of nttribetn India (in ihia Hindu village 
iTi Cujaratp to a Hindu liamtet In Itajputnna, anti in a Mtiallm vULsj^o in Uttar Praditab) 
by tncmbcjs of ih* Columbia UnivcRiity Itcaearch in Contemporfiry India Field Ptoject. 
The project wiftfl directed by Gitel P+ Steed and was assisted for the entire periGil in 
Kasandra by James ^ilverbeFgj Bliagvali MoAherj. KantUnl Mehta, and Robert fiteedr 
Avtaling for briefer petiods wnerc Nandlal Dostaih, Ceri) and Dtiona Grolhen) 

Silverberg. 
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me kter on levels of research analysis not my own^ especially psycho¬ 
analytic psychology (Steed 1949). In that communication I outlined 
a social anthropologicai approach to the study of personality in any 
society. This approach^ while presupposing a universal human na¬ 
ture^ incorporates the iiew that a functional and historical analyids 
of a particular people requires observing individuals in groups and 
dlsceming what happens to them under given social conditions. In 
the India village research^ I would consequently be disposed to look 
into the social causes of the phenomena of individual personality and 
also into the more complex personal phenomena of individual diflcr- 
eucea which, by outward or manifeat sign, appeared to be affecting 
the social order of the group. The field inquiry W'ould thus be ex¬ 
ploratory', aiming very broadly at discov^cring meaningful v^ariables 
or determinants of ^^private'^ and '^sociar* personality iiL the matrix 
of peasant society. 

Two aalient methods were planned to find the appropriate data: 
(1) clues to personality formation would be sought through aspects 
of village social gtructure, through its institutions in the context of 
village history^ in the events and trends both local aud national 
which help shape the viUager's personal and social life, against the 
landscape of village demographyp and m the basic conditiotis for 
settlement patterns and social organization; (2) to complement this 
broadly sociological approach, further clues would be souglit at the 
deeper level of individual inquiry where unique, covert, and project 
tive aspects of individual behavior are disclosed more readily, and 
w'here idiosyucratic as well as social factors of personality formation 
are to be apprehended* The villager's own views of hig role in village 
affairs, his interpretations of his motivations and needs, his reflec¬ 
tion e upon his cycle of growih from infancy to adulthood, upou his 
relations to others, and upon his life-goals in general—^these would 
provide insights concerning the private thoughts and feelings beliind 
Ills public behavior and roles in village life (Steed 1949). 

In accordance with the first of these methods, sociological docu¬ 
ments were to be collected and, with the second, augmented life- 
history docunicDts.^ Data to be obtained from these documents 

2, AltliaugL AliiK-iut cverj' pereon id KD6iLaflr& wm mtcn'ktiWtU for attlient datei about 
liim^eU or oliifirfl Id the communityx thirty pcnmjm, vmcujE whom Indruineh wm oiw, 
«lected for inteiulve iadiyidiml bcitiiiiw- To cheit appropriate iafonriftliriii about 
thM individuals, a compoaite iDelbuf aa the '^aunnoented liTe-bistoiy" waa 

developed. Tba augmented LJfe^hi^tory eonlaioa the following ax eleinenla, aJl of which 
appLjod whenever fea^ihle: (1] the mdiv^duarfl owi^ niurative uf hja life a« giv'on in 
unstnitturwi interrlcww up tr* a itkaKimum of twenty-five (2) the individkiara 
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were expected to help aseertoin the villagei''s world views, his values 
aud his way of dealing with drives, especially as conflicts arise be¬ 
tween outer demands and the compelling demands of inner impulses 
and desires. These data would bring to light such individual acts and 
manifestations of personality traits as displacement, rationalization, 
projection to the outer world, identification, substitution or compen¬ 
sation—the constructs of Freud, as applied in contemporary psy¬ 
choanalytic studies—and other inferences about processes of be¬ 
havior which form a large part of what psychologists deal with as 
"personality.” 

n, THE t’OJJcEnr "pEBSosALiTy" 

Since connotations of "personality” are variable, and since this 
research was to focus on individual-society relationships, I was con¬ 
fronted inevitably with certain methodological hurdles concerning 
the concept "personality.” 

A ©ven personality reliecta a perjdstcnt pattern of behavior which 
is dictated by in tier mterests accommodating to institutional ex¬ 
periences. This pattern of bciiavior is frequently expressed through 
a number of "personality traits” w'faich are presumed to represent 
an individual's persistent responses to inner interests. 

But how are traits of behavior w’hich reflect responses to inner 
intei'csts to be distinguished from "traits” of behavior which reflect 
persistent responses to outer demands? "Traits” of the latter sort are 
not, strictly speaking, traits of personality at all, but are rather 
"modes of individual adaptation” (Merton 1949: 133) to pressures 
of social structure and cultural forms. WTien a person, for example, 
conforms to or retreats from certain roles or other functions in re¬ 
sponse to outer demands, he is manifesting "types of more or less 
enduring responses” (p. 133) which are not necessarily contingent 
upon his personality traits. I'he luiderlying assumption here is that 
social structure and cultural forms operate to exert pressure upon 
individuals, evoking one or another altermxtive mode of behavior. 
Such modes of individual adaptation are often ambiguously identi¬ 
fied as personality traits; personality traits arc often indistinguish¬ 
able from modes of adaptation. 

idcvlofi^j Abd of iiufljtuiicjiifilajfaiiis obtained In etmetured uad 

unstructured Lntcrvicu'ti with hhn\ (3) duta—^facta and opiniona about the 

individual gathered in intorvicwi wTlli uLliidr [4) nbsorvatkuu of theindividunl’a 

ftnd behavior; (5} a battery of fivo pitv|«vtivv testa—Ror&chflrbp Thematic Apper- 
cnptiLiD Testr Hom-HelkribciEp Gukir-AEaHHdation^ Drew-a-Mon, Woman and Child; 
(&} apontaiiDoiu free drawinfa and water colum. 
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Now I expected this conceptual distinction about individual 
havior to emerge in my recoiistnictions of the formation of given 
personalities in the changing society of Kasandra village, for I as¬ 
sumed that a person’s modes of individual adaptation are largely 
contingent on tlie viability and durability of institutions. If village 
institutions are altered, inodes of individual adaptation shift accord¬ 
ingly at varying rates, often with little effect on personality traits. 
Personality traits arc not as flexible in response to external demands; 
they are more dependent on compelling inner interests and drives. 

The years 1949-51, as it happened, were years of intense cliange 
in the social institutions of Kasandra. I hoped to use this situation 
of change, not only to distinguish personahty traits from modes of 
individual adaptation, but also to make some tentative predictions 
concerning trends in the behavior of individual villagers. Predictions 
might be made eitlier from a knowledge of personality traits or from 
a knowledge of individual modes of adaptation, or both. Predictions 
would depend on the disclosures of informants and on their life- 
histories, which spanned beyond the years of intense change, as well 
as on their behavior which could lie observed during 1949-51, 

C. THE PHOBLEM OF UKOVP I'EBSOSALITT 

If the distinction between person a hty traits and modes of adapta¬ 
tion could be made witliin the behavior of individuals, could it 
be extended to all of the individual members of a cultural or sub¬ 
cultural group? Could one expect to find members of the same group 
sharing enough traits so that the modal personality structure {Du- 
Bois 1944; 2-5) of that group could be adduced? In other words, 
would the data enable one to draw up a typology of shared per¬ 
sonality traits representing the peisonahty or character of a family, 
lineage, caste, or village, and, by logical extension, a regional or 
national character? 

Or, on the other hand, are the characteristics shared by members 
of cultural groups and subgroups really common modes of adapta¬ 
tion to the exigencies of the same institutions In the same society? 
Would a tTpolog>- of shared mofies of adaptation provide a more 
rei'caling interpretatiou of the data on shared group behavior? 

Or would the attempt to draw up either kind of group tj-pology— 
one of group personality traits or one of group modes of adaptation— 
have to pve way to a negative finding tliat the group data are too 
difficult to comprehend within general types? 

Although this paper does not attempt to provide a complete 
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answer to these problems of group personalilyj the data which it 
presents do illustrate some conclusions which seem to be supported 
by a larger sampling of personal histories from Kasandra. The data 
of Part II describe subcultural groupa within the larger, hetero¬ 
geneous village community which possess relatively homogeneous 
traditions and institutiona; members of these subcultural groups 
generally share certain roles, functions, and inodes of indi^ddual 
adaptation with each other. 

But a complex of shared personality traits does not appear to 
characterize the members of any one of these groups. Similar per¬ 
sonality tjTJes rather appear to he distributed across many groups, 
and to be found no more frequently in one group than in another. 
Furthermore, where a certain pergonality trait has been found in 
seX'eral members of a group, I have not been able to trace its origin 
solely to that group’s shared institutional practices. 

As illustrated by the example of the landlord Indrasiiigh {Part 
III), one can find within each subcommunity of itasandxa a hetero¬ 
geneity of personalities. Like Indrasingh, all respond to subcultural 
standardizatioDS of social tradition through modes of adaptation 
whicti are discemibly patterned, but which are by no means uniform. 
Indrasingh’s career reminds us that, even in a strongly conformist 
society, each person varies greatly in the order of his institutional 
experience: the total experience of any individual, and therefore bis 
unique personality, is a sum of many variables, the order of which 
can rarely match the order of the same variables in the total ex¬ 
perience of any other individual, 

D. THE VILLAGE AS AS AllEA OF IKOUTaV 

The village appeared to me at the outset to be the most appro¬ 
priate unit for an exploratory study of personality formation in 
peasant India, both because it would permit a preliminary delinea¬ 
tion of the sociological horizons of personality formation and because 
it would represent much of the complexity of the re^on and nation. 

Among those concerned with depth studies of individual char¬ 
acter formation, the opinion is widely held that the family, and not 
the larger community, is the moat fruitful area for inquiry. Such an 
opinion has been attributed to Freud (Bateson 1944: 72G), But there 
were in 1949 no community studies in India against which this 
opinion or any other methodological hypothe.ris as to individual- 
society relationships could be tested. I therefore selected the village 
of Kasandra as one io which I might begin to delimit the sociological 
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horizons of personality formation^ in which I might try to ascertain 
the widest range or citeumferenee of an indiWduars experiences 
(Steed 1950: viii), I soon [earned that a measure of personal experi¬ 
ence reaches out even ^'beyond the physical village” (Afarriott 1954: 
3) to extra village associations of kin and caste, to markets^ to reli¬ 
gious centers^ and to a greater cultural tradition (Kedfield and Singer 
1954; 63-68). But I soon found also that, w'hile individuals move 
through several realms of interpersonal associations, each individuars 
personal historj^ remains moored firmly within Kasandra's society 
of caste^ kinship^ and family^ 

Kasandra village was selected as representing caste^ religion, sys¬ 
tems of land tenure, and other institutions which are common in the 
region of Gujarat and in all of Indiap Such mstituLions were pre- 
sunied and were found in fact to function in this one village as iso- 
lablc determinants of social relationships and of individual behavior* 
But, in selecting one village rather than another, I could not avoid 
selecting a complex of interacting inatiiutional variables which char¬ 
acterize and identify that particular village as distinct from all 
others. One village community may have a Muslim population at^ 
tached to a feudatory system of land tenure with an enclave of 
Hindus w^orking the land; anotherxdllag^ nearby may have a popula¬ 
tion of Hindus cultivating the land under a system of freehold tenure 
wdth the aid of Muslims. The complex of institutional variables shifts 
in each village community^ altering the order of indlxridual social ex¬ 
periences and affecting the personal history'' of each individual (Steed 
1949: 1-36). 

Some villages possess a combination of widespread institutions 
w^hicU not only is unique but also is capable of insulating local social 
relations and of virtually clodng the comniunity against unwanted 
encroachments from the outside. Such insular villages have narrow' 
traditions. They are more orthodox and conserv='ative^ In spite of 
existing channels of communication with the outside, the residents 
turn their mterests^ sentiments, and values inward, toward the in^ 
side commutiity* Kasandra ismich a villagCj in transition. 

II, SOCIOLOGICAL UOTLllOSM OF PERSOXALITY FORMATION 

Kasandra village stands on the w^estemmost frontier of historic 
Gujarat in the Sanand Taluka of Ahmadahad District, Bombay 
State. Across the frontier lies Lakhtur, a tiny principality in the 
former native states territory of Kathiaw'ar (now' Saurnshtra}^ His¬ 
torically and culturally, Kasandra^s aHinitiea lie westw^ard w4th the 
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honeycomb of petty RajpU kingdoms and chieftainates across the 
frontier, but politically and economically the ties of the village at 
present lie eastward witii Ahmadabad City, thirty-hve miles distant, 
Ahmadabad City has a long history of British-urban penetration. 
It is India’s second largest textile center and is the birthplace of 
Gandlu^s political reforms. 

Kasandra is one of thousands of villages which spread across the 
34,000 square miles of Gujarat plain. Kasondra’s 850 people give its 
village area an average density of 264 persons per square mile, which 
is about eciual to the average densities of settlement in the region of 
Gujarat and in Bombay State as wholes. Anyone learing Kasandra 
and crossing the plain in any direction will come upon a village every 
two or three miles. Kasandm it.self can be spotted from a distance by 
the sudden appearance of a gently sloping elevation or ridge, shaded 
by a gro\'e of trees. The trees appear to draw a curtain across a 
tightly packed cluster of mud houses and wallcd-iti compounds. 

Geographic isolation is not a feature of rural settlement in the 
region around Kasandra. Botli the clustering of houses on the village 
site and the closeness of this site to the sites of other villages generate 
and sustain numerous arteries of communication across the plain. 
These arteries of communication are blocked only within the villages 
by barriers of ritualized social distance and by attitudes conceming 
proximity anti prh'acy. 

Kasandra village stands on rich alluvial soil at the southwest 
comer of the most productive part of Ahmadabad District, This 
productive area has until recent times drawvi into itself a succession 
of population movements from the surrounding, more impoverished 
provinces on the north and west. Tribesmen from the outlying hills 
and Jvop cultivators from the coast and from the desert plain have 
intersected the countryside around Kasandra. They have become 
part of the village caste complex, blending into the lower agrarian 
strata. High-caste RajpSiU, their ancestors having entered the area 
from Kathiawar, Kutch, and Rajputana as conquerors, are settled 
in these farming villages as self-styliKl "Kiatriyai" 

The present ethnic compo.«iition of Kasandra vilbge reflects the 
diversity of tlicse past drifts of population, now stabilized by the 
agrarian structure of the vdllage. The flow: of population to and from 
the village is now limited for t he most part to migrations of kinsmen 
and of affinal relatives. 

Of great pertinence to the whole structure of social relationships 
in Kfl.sandra is the influence of its liajpUt rulers. RajpQis arc known 
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for their secular, military waj's, their practice of freebooting and 
dacoity, and their conservative family traditions. The inordinate 
control which Rajputs exercise over other villagers in Kasandra is 
consolidated by their possession of overlord tenure estates. These 
estates were first acquired by their ancestors cither through direct 
military seizure or through agreements nith later governing powers. 
Kasandra and other vDlages of western Gujarat in which Rajputs 
are numerous and powerful have thus come to Ik know'n as “Rajput 
villages.” 

A, OVEHIflBD TEKURE IK TRAWTJOK A}il> VKAliSITJOK 

1. The legal system and its insular ejfecta .—^Until they were liqui¬ 
dated in 1950 by national fiat and provincial legislation, eight or 
nine varieties of overlord land tenures flonnshed in ninc-hundred-odcl 
villages of Gujarat. The most widespread and ancient type of over- 
lord tenure w’as fdfuArdiln, the type that prevailed in Kasandra. Two 
of the adniinistrative districts of British Gujarat contained 5.57 
tdZtfjtdorl villages. Within Ahmadabad District alone there were 393 
tohfitdian: villages, so that the diEtrict was officially recognized as the 
principal f&luA'dari tract in Gujarat. In five administrative sub¬ 
divisions of Ahmadabad District, tdhtkdSri villages encompasstHJ 
more than half of all landholdings. 

In Kasandra overlord tenure operated to insulate the social struc¬ 
ture of the village and to mclcee the lives of villagers. Kasandra',s 
Rajput overloida were a class of absolute hereditary proprietors, 
owning their several estates and subject only to pajTnent of govern¬ 
ment revenues. Until 1950, overlords rarely cultivated their o^vn 
lands. They had the power to rent their lands and to mortgage tiiem, 
but not the power to transfer their shares without government sanc¬ 
tion. Overlords took rent from their tenants most frequently by a 
share-cropping levy of SO or 60 per cent; less frequently 

they took a levy on casii crops (ingotht) at a rate fixed by the acre. 
Kasandra's overlords used their control of the land to press tenants 
into whatex'cr economic and political activities they desired. With 
most persons bound tightly to the land and to its overlords, ortliodox 
Hindu traditions were emphasized in Kasandra, and barriers were 
erected against any penetration by British urban ways. 

An impression of Kasandra's insularity under its overlords is re¬ 
flected in rural stereotypes for all such villages of overlord tenure 
in the area. Both villagers and townspeople variously fle.^cribed 
Kasandra as "backward," "jungly,” “nnreformed,” "orthodox,” 
"traditional,” "consen'ative,” "inferior,” and "thieving” {(jakait), 
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as well as ealUiig the village or its people "royal” (darb&rl) and 
"landholders” (j^arasiyas)—as if villagers’ personalities were con¬ 
gruent with the village’s social structure or land-tenure system. Out¬ 
sider made frequent allusions to Kasandra and its inhabitants as 
"free” or "wild,” referring in part to the fact that Rajjnit overlords 
with their A'ofi followers were subject to but slight restraint, po- 
litieaUy and administratively, by the district and provincial govern¬ 
ments, 

Govemnieiit oflleials, too, looked upon the inhabitants of all over- 
lord ^'illages as intractable anil upon their village institutions as im- 
penctrahle. These villages were therefore scliedulcd as the last to be 
affected by lund-reromi legislation in Bombay State. The official 
point of view seemed to refiect local public opinion charged with 
prejudice, sentimentality, or pride, for it tended, like the opinions of 
laymen, to identify the mentality, outlook, and type of personality of 
cei-taiii villages with a particular caste, power group, system of land 
tenure, anti place of origin. 

Evaluating such opinions and other peripheral facts about the 
community, I inferred that the villagers of Kasandra were not leadi- 
ly accessible to change; I did not infer that as individuals or as a 
^■oup they necessarily resisted change. The existence there of a land- 
tenure si’stem w'hieh could bind the residents anti bar political or 
economic encroachments from the outside gave suflTtcient presump¬ 
tive evidence for the interpretation of inaccessibility to change. 
Opinions as to villagers' personal intractalulity and innate orthotloxy 
needed further inquiry for evaluation, however, t urther inquiry was 
needed not only into villagers' public behavrior but also into the less 
easily apprehended facte of their private careers. Villagers did, how¬ 
ever, allude to themselves as "unreformed” and to the city people 
ns "reformed” (jrudftare!). 

3. The impact of land rt/onn.—The year 1950, when field research 
was under way in Kasandra, was a period of radical transition for 
the village and its iuhabitante. This period of radical transition Iiad 
begun with independence in 1947, wdien the British transferred 
power to a government formed by the Indian Xational Congress 
parly. Among major nefomis contemplated by the Congress party 
was reform of the agrarian structuie. The Congress program called 
for liquidation of a great variety of ancient and feudatory land 
tenures, including ttihikdSrV 

Kasandra villagers in 1950 were being exposctl, therefore, to an 
abrupt shift of standards in interpersonal relations. The traditional 
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subotdinate status of all other castes under the authoiitaiian rule of 
a single landlord caste was now in Auk* New f/csciiacfto/f-like ideas of 
social reform, which heretofore had scarcely found expression, now 
ciimf* suddenly into the awareness of villagers. These ideas were 
being introduced from outside along with principles of social action 
bj' religious refonnera, especially of Jain persuasion, by Congress 
members and by Candhian uplift workers based in the strong 
Gandhian center of Ahmadabad City. As close as the residents of 
Kasandra had been to Ahmadabad through the years, they scarcely 
mentioned the names of Gandiii or Nehru—another den^onstration 
of the village’s previous insularity. 

Tensions over agrarian relationships mounted during the course 
of 1950. Outright fractures of relationships between overlords and 
tenants occurred where they had rarely occurred before. These dis¬ 
turbances appeared to have their ori^ns in a shift of mdividuul 
goals. Litigation, which heretofore had been virtually none.dstent 
ill Kasandra, now became an established de\ioe by w^hich one vil¬ 
lager could obtain redress against another villager. Disputes which 
previously would have been taken to the resident overlord elders, 
or to an intermediary selected by them, were now more frequently 
taken to the courts at Sanand and at Ahmadabad City. Taking any 
problem outside the village W'as a new and difbcult experience for 
Kasandra’s villagers. 

During this year when plans for Wfuirddri abolition were under 
way, shifts were discernible in economic relationships, in caste 
statuses, and in Lndi\ddual roles—in some of the village's so-called 
bedrock institutions. Actually for some time prior to the outright 
liquidation of mhikdan, Kasandra's system of agrarian relations bad 
b^n unable to preserve the full extent of its former insularity. The 
new market-place economy of the cities and the government’s recent 
demands for greater food production had both made inroads. The 
new aim of increasing exportable crops was slowly breaking through 
old barriers set up by overlord tenure, w^as altering the patterns of 
land use, and was forcing a change in share-cropping labor relations. 
Hut the Rajpai overlords of Kasandra rarely relaxed their absolute 
controb over the land. Their consistent Indifference to the new' de¬ 
mands, especially where famrera' interests were concerned, had the 
effect of checking individual initiative and incentive at almost every 
level of economic production. 

Individual incentive and individual initiative were decidedly new 
approaches to self-preservation. They exemplify the new sentiments 
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and valucit, the new goals for iodUidual well-being which were 
being brought into the village by outsiders. 

The force of these new ideas and the possible influence of the 
emergent institutional reforms reciuired appraisal. Could they shai>e 
and perhaps even deeply take hold of individual thought and action 
in the village? Could they also affect the thought and behavior of 
groups in regular ways? 

To appraise the influence of these new ideas and institutions, I 
attempted to record inatances in which recent innovations had af¬ 
fected both individuals and groups* Although group regularities in 
the form and content of these new influences did not appear, I was 
able to note how new ideas and values were articulated in IndividuaJ 
autobiographies, in dreams, and even in the materials resulting 
from projective tests (e.g.,Stee<l 1950&: Villagers themselves 

drew an tma gin ary line between the eras of "before” and "after" the 
almlition of overlordship, and I did not rule out the possibility that 
the dramatic attendant changes in institutional forms and thought 
might influence the direction of personality development and even 
alter established personality traits. The problem of judging this pos¬ 
sibility was the problem of evaluating the strength and viability of 
recent innovations agaiost lifetimes of exposure to traditional insti¬ 
tutional situations, The personal history of Indrasingh given in 
I’art III wiU illustmtc the way in ivhich many villagers absorbed 
into their personal worlds various social iiorinons in a time of historic 
change* 

3. fluiers and s«6jec/s.—Although the foregoing changes were 
under way in 1950, Kasandra's villagers were still intricately linked 
with agrarian institutions of feudatory tj'pe under overlord rule, and 
among numerous hybrid traditions in the village, with Rajput 
traditions. Cherlord rule locked the entire village population into an 
authoritarian and cjuasipolitical system of subject-ruler allegiances. 
The V'fijAefa overlords, a minority of.«ome 110 persons in the 

village, were the royal "rulers” (darfoira) under this old system. The 
remaining seven-eighths of the village population W'ere known to the 
rulers and themselves as the "subjects’' (prajd) of the overlords. 

Members of the subject population of Kasantlra were traditionally 
attached to particular lineages and branches of the ruling overlord 
group according to the rulers' genealogically determined shares in 
the village lands. Shares in the land, concomitantly aiiares in the 
.subject population, were reckoned symbolically by the sixteen- 
anna parts of a rupee coin {infra, Fig. 1). Hut the number of "sub- 
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jecta” attachcil to respective "rulers” was approximate only, since 
the hereditary units of attncliment were wliole family and subcaslc 
groups. Attachments of "subjects” to "rulers” were originally 
formed under various circumstances in Kasandra’s lung history of 
settlement. Until early 1350, the 'w'hole Kofi-Pagl subcaste group 
of Kasaudra was attached, for example, to the junior Vdglield lineage. 
t?ueh inherited and lifelong attachments have affected the dcvelop- 
ment of the villager's seK-image as a subject, as well as his attitudes 
and behavior toward the rulers and toward other subjects in the 
village population. 

The subject population of Kasandra village had traditionally been 
governed by its rulers with interference from subdJvisional and dis¬ 
trict authorities only in matters affecting government revenues or in 
cases of homicide. Unlike some neighboring "government” {khtUsti) 
villages, Kasandra had no elected village panchayat- It had, in fact, 
no perinanciit councils capable of arbitrating disputes. Panchayats 
sprouted only as cases came up, and then disappeared. Hulers sensed 
as arbitrators in cases of disputes between subjects, and inter- 
mediaries, generally "big farmers” selected by tlie overlords, served 
in eases of disputes between overlords. The oificial village headman 
(niuMi), who was responsible in theory to the sub<llvisional adminis¬ 
tration, was an overlord and a ruler selected by liis ruling peers. 

Caste pancliayata in Kasandra, though they were parts of larger 
intendllage caste associations, had never been strongly vocal under 
the dominant local rulers. In other nearby villages under the freer 
political administration fostered by direct individual land tenure 
{rayatvari.) caste panchayats were more effectH'c; they could make 
decisions, and could serv'e as potential and actual interest groups for 
the local groups of caste members. No caste panchayats met in 
Kasandra during tlie year of held research. There were numerous 
reports, how'ever, of efforts by these panchayats in the recent past 
to challenge, support, deflect, or cushion the political and economic 
power of Kasandra's rulers. 

The quasi political statuses of rulers and subjects had never had 
legal value beyond the boundaries of the village, and after 1947 the 
relations of rulers and subjects became legally subject to checks by 
the subdivisional administration even wnthin the village. As late as 
1950, officials of Banaitd Taluka still relied on Kasandm's overlord 
rulers for reports concerning the village's internal administration. 
Ultimately encouraged by Congress party backing in 1950, the sub¬ 
ject population of Kasandra displayed an increased interest in pulling 
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away from the autbority of tboir Rajput rulers. The Lra<litlonal 
extralegaf govcnmieiit by tbe local overlords tlieu acted as a stub¬ 
born, counterasaertive force. Tl>e rulers continued to push their 
extralegal powers as far as they dared. 

4, The greater RajpQt Iradilim. —Kasandra's KajpUle could ■ be 
identified at once by an insistent, self-styled physical appearance and 
dress symbolically denoting strength—by the long moustaches most 
of them wore, by the ninc-foot-long turbans which they wrapped 
around their heads, and by the swords or five- to six-foot-long spears 
which tliey carried with them everywhere. “Stoutness" was tlie de¬ 
sired physical build, though few aebifrv'cd it. 

Overlord rulers in Kasandra were members of a single subcaste 
(jdfi), that of the Vdgheld Rajputs. Reared and educated in the 
greater Rajput tradition, these Vaghelds of Kasandra were dedicated 
to goals of power and rule and to military' standards of bravery. 
They held themselves to be descendants of tlie goddess Vdghesiian, 
a tigress manifestation of Sakti, herself a goddess of immense powers. 

These rulers of Kasandra claimed earthly identity with recently de¬ 
posed rulers of Katluawor and Rajputana. They traced close ties of 
Uneal kinship with younger sons of tbe former Vagiidd-Sdanki 
nilem of Gujarat. Younger sons of this dynasty ba<l migrated into 
Gujarat to chum lan^ granted to them by their ruling senior kins¬ 
men, to seise lands by military force, or to flee from fraternal dis¬ 
putes over the partitioning of joint-family territories elsewhere. Such 
disputes over the partitioning of joint-family holdings, called “brother 
separations, ’ continue prominently, especially anioiig VSghelds^ in 
Kasandra today. 

Tbe landlord rulers of Kasandra had formal supralocal administra¬ 
tive ties with the subdivisional authoritieg at Sanand, and, through 
them, with the district collector of revenue at Alunadahad. But the 
political, military, and emotional allegianoes of the rulers of Ka¬ 
sandra were to a nominal Iiegc, one of tlieir Vdgheld Rajput kinsmen, 
the fhitkar Sdheh of Sanand. In him, one ruler of Kasandra told me, 
“We believe as in our God. He in Sanand is our King. If he calb ten 
thousand RajpUts, we will go and give our heads to him.” 

Power, allegiance, sacrifice, and bravery were interchangeable and 
related ideala of a dominant RajpSt theme. These same ideals were 
tanipbly rooted in the long history of political, economic, and mili¬ 
tary pow'cr of the VeghelS Rajputs. Their Rajput heritage was felt 
and understood by Kasandra’s village rulers. It was symbolized for 
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them in a almpk origm myth which they quoted frequently out of 
their Eubcaste history, the (AuonymoUB 1914): 

Brahma treated the tiniverae. The ubiveree, surfeited with nonTeligioiia persoiiB, 
went to Brahma. At Brahtua't wish a or brave num, was treated with orna¬ 

ments, dress, and weapons, Brahmiifl ordered the A^oln'iKi to destroy the conre- 
ligiotis persons in the universe, and then as a reward gnve tlie a kingdorn. 

Again quoting the Vrtidnt, Vilghelas drew their favorite portrait of 
HajpUts, boasting of their ancestore as “proud, sinful people ad¬ 
dicted to drinking who harassed otlier people and liated Bralunans 
and gods.'* And out of this much-valued they also quoted a 

favorite stereotj'pc of a Rajput's destiny: 

A BajpOi who beam an iiuiult coimnifa a thousand ains. He goes to a hcU from 
which nobody ciui save- hun. It is the fate of a to complete bis birth and r^ 

birth by tlio hdp of hi» sword only. 

Backed by titese lively traditions, Ydghelds in the village were 
dedicated to tlie achievement of power nith all of its attendant at¬ 
tributes. There were few individuals who, even though they possessed 
personality traits which appeared to go against this goal of power- 
secking, could dissociate themselves from the social practices ori^- 
uatiog in this goal. Those in the village who could not live 

up to Rajput aspimtions Vi'ere carried along by other "strong" 
VaglteldSf by authoritarian personalities, by leaders of their lineages 
who were theoretically but not always the eldest males. 

A Vagheld Rajpiit's authority in his kinship group and in the 
village depended in part on his age status as a mature elder, on bis 
genealogical position in the lineage, on Ins landed wealth and on his 
prestige with superiors. Personal verba! skills and, above all, on 
ability to take action were also essential to individual authority. 

An individual could achieve some of the role requirements for 
authority, as Rajputs themselves admitted, by exercise of force and 
fraud. He could apply coercive "control" (dot) or manipulate legal 
rights; he could employ guilt- and shame-producing mechanisms 
(Mrewi) resembling Chinese "face," impelling others to respond ap¬ 
propriately through their own efforts to save face; he could manipu¬ 
late ^dlLage-wide aspirations for prestige (vbt); he couhl demonstrate 
the personal skills noted above, as well as tlie generally esteemed 
skills of foresight, judgment, and capacity for scif-control; and, last 
but not least, he could achieve some of the requirements for author¬ 
ity by manipulating alliances among rulers and allegiances of sub¬ 
jects to rulers in the overlord system, 
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5* S(^iority and cvtharity among the rulers .—Like members of a 
royal house, the Vdgheld rulers of Ka^ajidra attempted to perpetu¬ 
ate their grotip^s doTnination of the village through a system of 
hereditery ehieftaiDship and through systematic stress on the au¬ 
thority of senior genealogical positions. The eldest son of the eldest 
branch of the senior lineage in the local Yiigheld group inherited 
through senior preference both the office of chief of the entire group 
(fitej/aij *'he u'hose forehead is marked"^) and the largest share of the 
overlord lands and of tlie subject population in Kasandra village. 
Inheritance by senior preference in their chiefly lineages is a part of 
the caste law of VagheMs as among other ruling Rajpdt^t although it 
is not sanctioned by the nornral Hindu law of inheritance. 

The division of land shares and subjects among the rulers of 
Ka^andra was reckoned according to the sixtcen-aniia parts of a 
rupee coin. The origin of this traditional reckoning was explained as 
follows by Partai>singh, a Jh^Id Rajput ^'second-cla^^^ landlord of 
Kasandra:* 

This aiiteen-flJiiia fiysicra comes tdowa] from the post. According to our Hindu 
[calendnc] sy^cin it is about fivo thousand yeitrs old, and it is found in the MahH- 
bh^at also. The rupee a coin even at that time. But that rupee wna pure. Tbia 
rupee today is not pure. Still the fliit^ou-aimfiiB-in-a-rupee syetum eiiEted then. 
SlmU I tell you where it is found in the ^faJ\^hh&ratf fVes.)* 

When there was a nuarrd —I am talking about I>elhi^ which is our captal— 
hetween Knrva [A^auruj^] and Pandor IPoaidacal brothers. At that time Karva told 
Fandar: won't give you anything.'' At that time, Dvarka'e 5rf AY^o waa in 

the panchayat..,, [He expttdna panchayat hb “when there is a diepute between two 
partiea and the third person is between/'] Pandor was the son of the older brotiicr. 
Karv‘a was the son of tiic younger brother. And the panchayat, tbrounh 
di^dded the whole thing into ten annas and six annas. This thing of the past five 
IhouRand years ffUIl eidsta. Tlie same thing is still happcningl. .. 

The senior patrilineage, known as the "elder seat of power’' 
(moH deli), owned a ten-anna portion of the Kasondra village estate. 
This portion was suljseriuently divided into three sliarcs among three 
branches of the lineage in the proportion 6:2;2, the share of the 
eldest branch again being largest by the rule of senior preference. 
The junior VSgheld patrilineage, the "younger seat of power" (nant 
deZi), ow'ried a six-anna portion of the estate. Its portion was in turn 
divided equally into two three-anna shares between two branches, 
the rule of senior preference not applying among brothers of a 

3, Thn>ughnut thU pnpci' ill direct i}UDte;i fitun noraed infonnniit*, csccjitirR tin* 
({Iven ilk the opinUiTi poll, me talsfn fronn the aiiolitiM [kcrtaininR to tlwsf Infonrmuti in 
Slc«d (1950b). 

4. Wfird* jo fjAftnlhews nre thi«e of the interviower, Gitol P. 
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junior lineage. In two hainleta nearbyp ibe entire agnatic gioup of 
the rulera of Kasaudra owned landa in common without subduasion, 
and managed these lands through a conurnttee comprising the chief 
along with other represen tativea of each lineage. 

An emphasis on seniority ran through the entite society of 
Kasandra's rulera, from the largest lineage grouping down to the 
single family. The chief, with his faniily* branch and lineage, main¬ 
tained paramount authority at the top^ Beneath him, the eldest 
member of each aubgrouping inherited an establisbed position of 
authority over bis junioi’s—pajeniiS ov*er children, elder brothers 



FliJCbE L TatomoNAL Dn iwies of Lanph asi^ 
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lieckcin^ by iha itixtecininnii psTUi of a rupee coin 


over younger brothers, mothers-ui-la’w over wives, and so on. Thh; 
authoritarian structuring of social relationships among Kasandra s 
mlers was much in evidence in 1950-5 L 
Just tis the rulers* authority over their subjects was gov¬ 

erned by certain impersonali GeseUnckaft-lik^ mlerests, so all 1 
among iliemselves were governed as much by impersonal interests 
as by more penwnal, intimate Gcwieuwc/ifl/f-like considemtions. An 
authoritarian regime emeigcd among tlie \ dgtield& from generations 
of attachments to landlioldings and from llieir formal emphasis on 
seniority and oligarcliic rule. The perpetuity of each family s posi¬ 
tion in this formal Hj'stem of authority and the continuity of its eco^ 
nomic interests in the future w'cre insured by tlie group s gcnealo^% 
records of wdiich were prolcctcd by a professional caate genealogiHl. 
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B. ECONOUIt; STRATint-ATlOJf 

The peculation of Kasiindra fell into four large and highly differ¬ 
entiated agrarian classes which reflected the vicissitudes of a land- 
tenure system in transition. 

1. Landlords and their'pensimer &.—^At the top stood an elite plasg 
of landlords and their immediate dependents, comprising nearly a 
third of the village population. Tlie landlortl class was further strati¬ 
fied into two grades which were describecl by the villagers as "first- 
class" and "second-class" landlords. I’he "fiist-class landlords” were 
tlie 110 VSghda Rajput overlords. Thefse were the landed genlfj' of 
greatest wealth, power, and social position. The "second-class land¬ 
lords” were the Jhala Rajputs, a group of peasant proprietors who 
had owned all of Kasandra village in 160^ but who possessed only 
one quarter (rfiffo) of it in 195f> under "gift” (fndwil) tenure. These 

second-class Jhala landlords therefore ow'ed traditiouat allegiances 
to the "first-class” VSghela rulers, yet they carried into the present 
an ancient enmit}'' against the I'ujjftcfde against w’hom they lia<i not 
very long ago brought a legal suit for possession of K.asandm, The 
economie and political aspirations of the Jhalus had been severe I v 
thwarted, yet as ftoipitfe they required power and status. "I care for 
my reputation twenty-four hours a day,” was one JhSla RajpuC& 
description of his reaction to his status of "sceond-claas landlord.” 

Along with the landlords in the higtiest economic class must be 
placed the Brahmans of Kasandra who scj^-ed and nungled with the 
landlords in return for Jiigh compensation, including chaiity land¬ 
holdings. 

2, Middle cfess. A midille class of merchants, farmers, and 
artisans stood directly below the landlords in economic rank. Its 
memliers, like many other people of tlie village, held statuses whicli 
were partly inherited through the traditional agrarian systetn de¬ 
scribed above and partly acquired in the cxtenml market economy. 
The three divisions of this middle class may be.s(. Iw dcscritied sepa¬ 
rately. 

o) The shopkeepers and land-management contractor {kamdan) 
were largely of Alerehant (Vrirriyd) caste. V^illagers soiiietimca in¬ 
consistently placed Merchants as equals of the landlord elite, but 
the Merchants looked upon themselves as "subjects” of the rulers, 
^lerciiants held no land themselves and were not as wealthy or as 
powerful as tlie landlords. They acquired ties to the land ns niiddle- 
men through exporting and tiiarkcling the village’s agricultural 
products. 
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b) Cultivfitors {khedut.<t), members of seven difTerent Rajput sub¬ 
castes, stood next in rank to the Merchants within the middle class. 
All villagers considered these cultivatoia to be indispensable to agri¬ 
culture. Cultivators in general formed im Intermediate class between 
the landlords and the landless population. They enjoyed more Inde¬ 
pendence than did other classes, although they were encumbered by 
their many bonds with the ov'Crlords. 

C-uliivators ^v'cre of two sorts, permanent and temporary. The 
permanent cultivators, reared to customary rights over the use of 
their lands, had been secure economically even before the recent 
legal fortification of their rights. They were attached to overlords 
Ijoth through the share-cropping system and through the leriuire- 
ments of feudatory service (saldmiyo). As feudatory serv'ants they 
could be pulled away from their fields at any time to serve as 
"protectors” and escorts of the rulers or rulers' wives on travels to 
or from the village, on pilgrimages, on visits to relatives, fairs, and 
on any other excursions. The hereditary standing of these perma¬ 
nent cultivators and their attachmeirts to the VSghela overlords 
were both consequences of conquest. As f^ojputs under old allegiances 
they could be suninionotl to offer ritualized forms of consolation on 
demand, to bring ”joy” (dnnnd) whenever their overlords were in 
mourning or were experiencing other sadness. Similarly, their wives 
could be pressed into service as singers of hymns (&Aq/ans) for the 
overlords’ wivTs. 

In recent years, permanent cultivators opposed their landlords 
openly. Anticipating the liquidation of overlordship and their own 
rise to the status of peasant proprietorship, they repudiated their 
Rajput allegiances, refused to perform their traditional feudatory' 
serv'ice, and forfeited the land grants and maintenance which they 
had once received in retuni for their services. 

Temporary cultivators w'ere a category of persons whose status 
shifted precariously from that of tenants to that of landless laborers, 
depending on the w'him of the landlords. In 1950 they displayed con- 
fudon and insecurity. Lacking clear goals, they, like the untouchable 
farmers, were most ea.sily intimidated by the rulers, 

c) A dwindling enclave of artisans formed the third divison of this 
agrarian middle cla-ss. These artisans—Goldsmith, Carpenter, Black¬ 
smith, Potter, and Barber—often combined the functions of crafts¬ 
men, entrepreneurs, and farmers. Some who al.so occupied lower 
agrarian statuses were grouped ambiguously by villagers as members 
of the class of compulsory laborers described below. 
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3. Laiidle^ laborers.^ ^Dependent on the overlords as subsistence 
workers and bound to them also as debtors were the landless labor¬ 
ers li\ ith more than three hundred members drawm 

from six lower suhcastes, this class was the most numerous and most 
indigent economic class in the village. Its numbers w'ere grow'ing in 
lOoCMil in response to the recent increasing trend toward cash 
wages« 

4» Compulsory laborers,—T^ss free than landless laborers, com¬ 
pulsory laborers (rosrayos, vclhiyos) were a serffike class of lieredi- 
taiy retainers and scrt'ants, members of many low' subcastes, who 
had “belonged to” Kasandrs's overlords under the old regime* Under 
the system of direct individual land tenure prevailing in most other 
villages of Gujarat, a similar class of indentured laborers was to be 
found. But under ov erlord tenure, as in Kasandra, such laborers also 
sen'ed as hereditary retainers and performed forced labor. 

1 he class of compulsory laborers was decreasing almost In direct 
proportion to the increase of the class of landless laborers. Before 
1947 , when their status was legally abolished, they had been a large 
class in Kasandra. After 1047, o\'eTlords relinquished their tiadi- 
tional claims, but only when compulsory laborers liecame aware of 
their tigh^ to freedom and began to resist those claims. Despite the 
laws ag^st compulsory labor, there were in 1951 still twenty 
families m this class of compulsory laborera in Kasandra who had 
not yet thrown off the lifelong pressures of their overlords. 

C. CA^TE AJSU KIN'HHJl'J THE MOST ITOULAR TRAJSJTION? 

1. Hierardiy and Eegre{faiim of tlte siibca^ies.--The population of 
Kusandra, divisible first into and under the over- 

lord tenure systonij and divisible again eeonormcally into a numf>er 
of interdepiendent classes, was still further difrorentiated into twenly- 
six corporate subcaste groups Subcasle groups were the 

largest hercxlitary kinship divisions of village society, and through 
their kinship interests were deeply intrenched in the social structure 
of the village. 

Its scope extended by the usual practice of village exogamy, each 
whole sul^aEte encompassed ties of consanguinity in many localities 
l>eyond Kasandra. The geographical frontiers of each su boss to were 
various and were not confined to any one set of territorial bounduries^ 
For I he smaller su!>caato groups within Kasandra, the more exten¬ 
sive, suprslooal subcasto groups functioned in elTeet both as kinship 
groups and as political associations. 
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The subcastes of Kasandra held to a traditiona] pattern of rank by 
winch each was placed above or below every other subcaste In an 
order of economic, social, and ritual precedeDCC. Each subcaste wns 
also placed symbolically by villagers in one of the five ranks of the 
i>a77ia scale. The resulting social hierarchy of tlie subcastes tvas in¬ 
consistent, but was nonetheless a positive and self-conscious system. 

I'he hierarcliy of subcastes in Kasandra had two opposing tend¬ 
encies. On the one hand, it tended to draw the entire population of 
the village into an iniersubcaste network of ritually ranked economic 
exchanges, mutual obligations, festivals, and ceremonies, ^'irtually 
everyone in the village was bound by this network throughout his 
life. Thus Jkald Rajputs were bound as inferior landlords to their 
superiors. Ijrahmans were bound to perform religious 
seivices ijajmSnl) for their customera in many subeostes, customers 
whom they either inherited or acquired through the grant of an over¬ 
lord; Brahmans also received some of the most satisfying social and 
economic rew'ards (charity lands, food for maintenance, etc.). Below 
the Brahmans, some hierchants were bound to perform the seni'iccs 
of land-management contracting (tuwiddn) for their hereditary over- 
lords. AI embers of seven cultivating RajpUt subcastes were required 
to perform feudatory sendee for their landlords; feudatory senricc 
was generally considered to \>e less respectable than contracting, 
but more respectable than compulsory labor (vefA). Members of 
many lower subcastes (three subcastes, Koii-Pafft, Potter, 

Barber, Herdsman, Vaghri, Ratal) and untouchable subcastes {Dhed^ 
&enma, BkaAgd) were bound to perform compulsory lalxir for their 
here<litary patrons. One effect of this strong local network of rela¬ 
tionships among the subcastes was to insulate from the outside the 
social structure of the village as a whole. 

On the other hand, and at the same time, the subcostc hierarchy 
gave ritual and economic sanction to a structure of social distance 
among the subcastes. ^ince subcastes were alrca<ly familistic in 
nature, the effect of hierarchy was still further to segregate subcasie 
groups off from one another as islands within the village community. 
Each subeaste group presen'ed its partial segregation by inclosing 
itself within large compound walls, or by gathering its dwellings in 
rows on secludiKl streets, 

But in 1950, ns the freer economic classes of peasant proprietors 
and liired laborers grew in numbers, some of tlie old imailarity of the 
subeaste groups showed signs of giving way. Subcaste groups rc- 
niiaincfl important as holders of occupational monopolies, and some- 
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times continued to cany out mana{;eria1 functions nithin themselves. 
But their members were tending to form new economic associations 
more often with members of other suhcastes. Compulsory ts borers of 
the lowest subcastes joined with free laborers of hitler subcastes, 
^^lole groups of members of the superior subcastes broke through 
some of their old barriers of ritual distance to form new and closer 
ties with memliers of three subcastes of Kotis and ev'en, as never be* 
fore, with certain imtouchable 3enmas and Dheda. 

2* Consonffidneal and affinal ties.- —^Within his respective subcaste, 
each man and w'oman of Kasandra stood at the junction of three 
realms of lifelong familial attachments: paternal, matemalt and 
affinal. Each individual was reared and educated to a place in the 
adult world through liis experiences in these three realms. 

With varjing degrees of emphasis, every man bom in Kasandra 
was reared to have concern for the continuity of his patrilineal, 
patrilocal family line and to abhor the possibility of its extinction. 
More than others, every VaghelS Rajput nuin was pulled into a 
nexus of involvements, especially those of property interests. Even 
a man who was enmeshed in such impersonal affairs still formed his 
most intimate, affectionate associations in bis natal, paternal village. 

Every woman bom and generally reared in Kasandra, her pa¬ 
ternal village, w’as educated with varying degrees of emphasis for 
the time when she w'ould move out of her father’s village (piyar} 
and into her father-in-law’s village (aosTd). This conjugal village was 
a new and aUen realm of family relationships which would form the 
bulk of her adult experiences. Her husband's kinsmen were an al¬ 
most lifelong concern for every woman married into Kasandra, 
especially for a Vdghels Rajput w'oman, even during the years be¬ 
fore her coming to Kasandra, usually at about the age of fourteen. 

ilen did not share these concerns about their relatives in their 
father-in-law s AidUage. VSgheld Rajput men, as a rule, took wives 
from inferior RajpUt subcastes in other villages, although they might 
marry a cross-cousin of such a subcaste within Kasandra. Consistent 
with the practice of female hypergamy, VdghclS men commanded 
high dowries. Theirs was a position of superordination over their 
wives’ relatives. 

For both men and women, relatives in the mother's natal village 
(mos^D were benevolent relatives. Just as a woman’s paternal kins¬ 
men continued to act as her surrogates an<l protectors after her 
marriage into Kasandra, so they acted as buffers or ptacators for the 
children whom she later bore. 
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3 . jStoffcs ttf life: areas of indimlual achkveineHl. —^I'isiitiikd m 
ubiquitous Hindu ideals was a village-wide {ftrueturing of iTuiivitJunl 
status according to age. As each individual grew older, he had the 
right to a shift of place in his family and siil>casle. 

Defining tlie four stages of life as most villagers defincxl them - 
chiklhood up to eigliteen or twenty, youth from twenty to forty, 
maturity from forty to sixty, and old age as the later years of de- 
petideuey and inability to work— Kasandra village could be culled an 
abo<le of the young: in 1931 there were more than seven times as 
many children as old people (391 to 51) in the total village popula¬ 
tion. In the local Vaghela subcasle group, there were twenty-niim 
children as against one old man. 

One influential Vaghela Rajput elder, Ravubha, interpreted the 
passage of age in the following way, stressing Rajpiut temperament 
along W'ith the physical facts of age and along with t he more general 
social values of Hindu tradition: 

Tliere «*r« ideally lour difTercnt pLuaes of life, having to do with piiysical age, 
teni Imminent, nod sooinl afTiiira, In order of growing up tlicre arc the BUigat af 
tlie cliild (tid/), llic ytiulb (jamn), the mature (tfef(kf/0 man, and old age (jftarn). 
The body uuderii!oes physicnl changes, and the mind undeigoca changes of intolli- 
gciice. Ideas ah^tngc. 

Ill childhood, the child is small. As to idiysiral matters, lie knows cverytliitig 
about eating. But he knows less about socinl affairs. His thoughts me child's 
thoughU—:k]l mnooeiit thoushta: on cunningneaB, no deceitfuincsE, no shrewdncMf; 
altsolutely pure. Playing, ealiRB, driiiiing, jnkiag and te»iing we hie activities. , , . 

Youth [ia the period of yewa from] fifteen to forty, soincliniea forty-five; a man's 
body p-ows bigger, and ho gaioa more strength. He shiwly geto knowledge of worldly 
affairs. He has a feeling of ambition alsitit earning, and he is ambitious about 
studying. ... 

Little by little a iiiau fiiida all social instters and responsibiblies resting upon Jiini. 
He may have to Rutter otiicrs to get wsflltli. He may have to serve others to get 
wenith. Thus he obtains knowledge about everything. H he has to acquire inniiey 
through busiiieKS, he obtains knowledge aliout lliat. 

Anxiety :il)Oiit (inquiring wealth iffcdomiaalcs during youth, ff a youth meete 
an obstiiclc in avquiring wenith, he may fidl victim to nugor. iJiiring childhooil, his 
temperament is jolly, but during youtli it ehangeB to anger, fhe temjierajnent is 
full of anger. In youlli, if tliere ui any Itutanoe of Klfishnesa, then quarrels, figlits, 
. .. ciises, eomplainlB in llic wurla—everything conics up. A child knows notliiiig 
about all this. During youth the body has tremendous strength. 

During maturity, this anger and angry temperament chaitge into a peneeful 
nature. A man has enough intelligence at this ago to instruct two youtlis in figliting 
and in shtiwing their anger. At this period, a man ia able intelligently to coach his 
children and other youngBlcni. And physical strength has diroinishcd a bit at this 
age. Social reupnnsibilities ulso diminish a little now. The personas main attention ia 
turned towarti God—He ^rguges in fights :ind miachicF very much less. , , , 
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During ... old all the sciises jire less atmng. Teeth are lost from the mouth 
and diselmrges \m^ through tlic Eose, because there isn't much CDiitrol ol the 
senses. There is less strength to control unnation and defceatioii as well. The ears 
htar less. Some men lose tlieir eyesight during old ngCj and the body diminishes 
slowly. 

And the temijerament again ehiLng<^ to anger—quite hot. Aji old man do^'t like 
aiiyliody elsc's fli>cal£ing. Intelligente gets faster and faater. 

lie always hns some disease, so t^ie old man is fy[| of disgust. He instmets people 
in the house and feels more disgust because no one listens. Old nge is abeulutely 
[uunfuL Only a charitable soul can have peace diiring old age.. .. 

My i^oint of view is tliat individuuls may differ — some may tjcgiu cadier, some 
later—but age is the main division. 

4. Smumary—Vp bo thi.s point, I have tried to delineate tLc prin¬ 
cipal hon^onrfi which frame the orbit of iKicial relations for most resi- 
dents of Kasandra village. Many of the social relations outlined are 
lliose of a feudatory structure in tmnsitiom In keeping with the 
ma|or emphaisis of the field approach p I have 1>egnii from the widest 
circuniference of social relations within w hich villagers moved, and 
gradually narrowed the focus of observ'ations upon the society of suli- 
caste and family. Wiiiiin these latter hoiiKons of social relalioOiS are 
to lie found the proximal and the deeper lev'els of socialization in 
given persons. 

[It. Tlili PRIVATE ANO SOCIAL W0RIJ> OF INORASl.VGH 

To ilLustrato this approach to personality formation at the indi¬ 
vidual level, I now' enter upon the private and social w orld of a single 
villager in Kasandra, Indrasinghp a Iwenty-six-ycar-old resident 
overlord and person of local influence {Fig. 4). I explore his career 
through the familial society of bis h^ajpm suhcasti^^ Here I 

shift the axis of intiuiry' from that of the changing organization of 
the village society of Kasandra to that of a changing organization 
in the growing personality of one individual.* While illustration of 
the appreuich up to this point has been ^sociological and genera 1, it 
now ontogenetic and particular. 

The psycbological ohser^'alioiiR whicli are made Jn the following 
iirutlysis lire limited for the most part to those which can bo made at 
cognitive, conscious levels of personal lichavior. I make use of 
[ndrasingh*s fnigmentaryj screen memories of hLs past^—his so-called 

5, Cf^ RcUfipkl; "How dft hunuin tiidiviUiuil iwiwnnlRies pemurt? T>w qLH.>&t.kiii 

of suirlj&l cbnrigv tmocinwfl «ne of Lbc fonuAiioti qf huinan jicirBimQlLty in a b^ing trihcaming 
human. . . . lunW oflotikinn Jor a Imntitr bi-twpen tw.> cntJtivM ul socie-tEea or of oiil- 
tiireSp we lfK>k at with or^iLnwd penunuJities ontvHiiK into fiiturLtkfiiH in wbi^^K 

Llnstq uhilrr^ iwmo oltcrntiuni^ Wt find nurietvr^ etndyini: lb** miop thing i, 

but Injm on enriching viowtirtint" (*n TaJc fi (i/, 127j, 
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anamnesic pictut« {Hateson 1944: 725)—tmd of his mterpretationa 
of his childliood self. But I use sueli materials solely in order to 
examine his modes of adaptation to the eontinjuicncies of community 
life — his values, Ids world views, his ethos, his extemalised wishes 
and drives. 

Little of the following data is interpreted here through the infer- 
enoes and constructs of psychoanalysis, for these, as I have noted 
above, will be applied to the data by my colleagues of that discipline, 
I allude, how'ever, to certain external points of reference—to certain 
ostensible, objective factors—which seem to invito probing of their 
implications for the formation of Indrasingh’s personality. 1 assume 
that all the traits and complexes of Indrasingh's personality, even 
llioso fantasies and feelings which he holds back in llie inner reco-sses 
of his private tliought, are also linked to external points of reference. 
This is true, I assume, even if, by no contradiction at all, those 
points of reference have Ijcen deeply internalised. 

The following is a picture, therefore, of the adult liidrasingh of 
1950 placed against a background of family, kinship, and village. 
I’he picture is drawn from Indrasingh's earlier experiences, based on 
indireGt evidence called up from the past, as interpreted by him in the 
present. It is a fusion of his earlier and of his later, more recent ex¬ 
periences. 

ft. ISOILUilKGK JS TBB rONTtilPORAftr SETTIXC 

1. »Sti5castc.' the ptneer Rajput nuffitars. — As one of tlie dominant 
subeuste group of Vtighelii Rajputs in the **Rajjtut ^ illagc" of Kasiin- 
dra, Indrasingh was reared in an aura of power. 'Lhe pow'er of the 110 
Vaghelds was the power of numbers as W'cll as the power of formal 
overlordship. In the Rajput tradition, numbers could win victories. 
Xurnl>ers of Rajputs might sacrifice themselves for gods, for kings, 
or for profitable exploits. They might join armies or bands of out¬ 
law’s, or might oj>pose one another in factions, or miglit ii{)On urgent 
summons immc^liately close ranks against the outsiile, A Rajput 
tlerivcd a sense of safety and strengtlt In numljcrs. The Isest Rajfml 
was not the unc w'ho stood alone. 

Indrasingh acknowledged that he found security in the traditioniil 
Rajput faith in the power and safety of numbers. For the ends they 
could achieve, he was willing to accept the preinise.s of group 
manipulation and group exploitation. But he was unwilling to act 
upon these premises in a Rajput way. He shared neither Rajpiii 
aspirations for militant acquisition, nor the Rajput passion for con¬ 
solidation of gains, Xor did he share Hajjiut zeal for physical prowe-ss 
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arid for physical self-sacrilicc« lie vaItJod nonviolent means for achiev¬ 
ing desirable ends. He acceded, however, to the tradition of agigrcssive 
group action in a manner of ritual conformity. 

Indrasingh’s tendency to dissociate his private from bis public 
attitudes appears in his responses during the interview reproduced 
below. The question of the interview was the form of group action 
which Vdgheld Rajputs should take against the impending abolition 
of their overlordship. 

(Yesterday you said you’d be hajipy to give up the luaimgement of y'our lands.) 

I am glad intcriuilly, but still 1 feel the other way. We feel that to give up a little 
tiling of ours is not easy to do. while this ie our lifelong nuuntciumce llial we are 
toeing. Suppose somebody comes and takes aw'ay this cliair by force and we catiiiol 
do anything about it, TVe feel that {it must liaw happened] because we aren't 
strong enough, or because we liaven’t got enough power to pTc\'ent the other man 
from taking our chair away, 

(And yet you are glad internally,) 

I have two feelings. One way I feel is that we are surely going to be happy if we 
lose every tiling of ours, ell be able to do something by ourselves. And tlie second 
Way 1 feel is that not every man will become liappy as soon as be loses everything. 
So both these ideas are always together in my mind. 

(Are you trying to tell tne thnt you personally will feel better but the others 
may not?) 

Yes, something like thnt..., When the go%^enunent takes away our lantl and 
properties in the land, u'c'll ljai,'e to stand aomewhero. Now we cannot sUind in 
oppositioc and take our we.<i^ns out—that we cannot do. (\Miy not?) Wq don't 
habile that much pow'er. So simply to make our voice reach, we’ll have to stand 
without weapons, with truth-seeking (salira^oAo), that is, with jiassive rcststancc. 

([Since this is virtually heresy for a Rejp&t, I ask him j la that eveiy ona's view' or 
your view?) 

No, it is wjf point of view. You see, they are taking Kasandra tnanugeiiicitt in 
their hands as they said in the newspaper. Now w'c eannot oppose ttiem with 
weapons. Passive resistance la the only method, Wei! say, "Please don't do thia. 
This is our life, our malntenaticc," Or if somebody cornea to take our yield from the 
mansgement, we can say "Yes" or "No'’ to that. And anyone who does anything 
ngaihst the government rules will be taken immediately to jail. ... 

(Wiat will you do when you all meet [at an impelling Rajpfii caste 

iiiecUrg]?) 

At Buch times, the feeling of the crowd is always imjiortant, Nulurully at tluit 
rnoment, I would not feel like lellinK them to give up everything of tlicire, (St>?) 
So in the meeting, evciy Rajput should ha%'e one and the same feeling—the feeling 
that we fihtHild try to hold donm as much as we can. I personalty should do the 
same tiling. Thia ia a matter of /fgfpul duty (dAorma). (Should?) Ye-e-s, Yea, 'Thia 
second thought arisca in my mind because the feeling of the mass arises in my 
mind.... 

In spile of his personal attitudes and feelings to the contrary, In- 
draaingh’s general mode of adaptatioii during lHoO-Sl was, as in 
this instance, one of ronfonnity to ffajptif standards. 
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2. Kinship status: his place in tfte Vaghcla RajpQt familif cult .— 

As & V^ghela Rajput, Indrasingh inherited not only n general mem¬ 
bership in a Rajput subcaste but also a particular place in a RajpQi 
kinship groups Indiasingh's place in the Vagbel^ RajpM kinship 
system affected both his inherited and acquired roles of power and 
responsibility in the family society. As a member of a parUcular 
family of a particular branch of a particular lineage of the 

local VdghdS subcaste, Indrasingh's destiny was anchored within 
one of twenty segregated kinship colonies of the village {Fig. 2). His 
private and social worlds, like those of most villagers, w*ere centered 
within a SGclusive colony whose members shared the same dwelling 
place for a lifetime. Traditionally the only members of these colonies 
who moved permanently out or in w'ere w'omen on the occasions of 
their marriages. Given the permanence and small sise of each colony, 
its particular human composition could exert great inducnce on the 
career and personal development of each different member, as 
Indrasingh’s did on him (infra). 

As a niale descendant of the eldest branch of the senior V^hels 
lineage, Indrasingh furthermore occupied a kinship place of special 
privilege in the scheme of senior preference. The lands controlled 
by his branch were the most extensive, and the number of subjects 
traditionally commanded by his branch was the greatest among all 
branches of the local VdgkeRl ruling group. ItTiile Indrasingh'a in¬ 
herited place in the elder branch was n place O'f great potentiality, tus 
own family w'as the third, or most junior, family of that branch. His 
attainment to the roles of "elder” and his effective leadership there¬ 
fore depended importantly also upon the personal attributes which 
he acquired. 

3. Age status and leadership.—hy his absolute age, Indrasingh be¬ 
longed. to the class of '‘youths”—the twenty- to forty-year-olds. In 
Ills subcaste and lineage, however, as in the village as a w'hole, the 
classes of children and youths were large, ivhile the class of elders 
was small. Of fifti’-three males in the VSgheUi subcaste, thirty were 
children and seventeen were youths, while only six were elders of 
more than forty years of age. In Indmsingb's senior Lineage group, 
there were eight youths, but only one man over forty. 

The dearth of males over the age of forty in Indrasingh’e kinship 
group meant that men of presumably suitable temperament and ex¬ 
perience were not available to fill the roles of elders. Almost none 
were qualified by age to act as the authoritarian leaders and decision¬ 
makers who should form the core of Kasandra*s ruling hierarchy. The 
existence in Indrasingb's lineage of only one man qualified by age as 
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n potential elder exacerbated relationships between that one man 
and the eight youths of the Lineage. The unity of the lineage group 
was fractured by their mtraiineagc struggle for supremacy. 

The younger men of the senior lineage fell prematurely 

into roles of authority, and were faced with new and intricate lineage 
responsibilities. As it happened, tLiese responsibilities btirgeoned 
most heavily upon the twenty-six-year-old Indrasingh himself^ as 
he tells uSj for emmplej in the following interview: 

[At BisTteEn years oJ age,] becauBe of my fatiier's elder brotber'a presence, 1 didn't 
hfive to Uke [wut in any bocibI eUairs. After his deathp I started taking interest^ 
little by little. 

For two or three yKira it was diflicalt for me to manage^ but slowly it became all 
right. I had never done anything berorOi How to work? How to maititain social 
relations? How to mamige?—I didti^t know\ *.. The first thing waa to understand 
how do we etay bo tiuit our social relations are,.. how^ do w^e handle people? 

(How do we "stay'*?) When we are childish, we don't know anything about these 
fifiairs. Suddcaly it comca to UB how to OLanagp giving and taking in ^lis sodetVp 
with no tf. In the societyv one always has to deal with nmny 

people, one has to give and take,... Oae has to leam how to belmve and [in] wliat 
[way] to behai’e with whom, ^ . - 

For some timo^ because I wM new [to responsibilities], I had some difhcultieB.... 
[ was aware of the social customs ft bit. But I didn^t have any knowledge of this: 
bow to manage the land and how to manage to take the portions from the farmers.[?! 
[ wfta eighteen years old then. (You were young.) [He BtnileSr] I was imuried at sii- 
teen. After marriage I w&s sepftrsted [referring to the practice of ioint family 
partitLon], and at the age of eighteen I had all the cimneLgement in iny bandB.... 

At this pomtp ludrasLUgh pvea an account of his dispute with 
the sole older male of the middle brunch of the V^ftcld 
senior lineage group. Me reveals his own role in tlie guarded rivalry 
belw^eeu youths and elders within the lineage group. 

Problems can arise—many. 1 could manage the work here In this village with 
anyone’fl help, but 1 didn't w“ork outside Ion the properties In other 

IflgesJ, All outside work would be done by Jambha, So thm used to be problems at 
times... ^ 

When my f&lh^^s elder brother died^ Jambha felt as if he were (Ac dderly TxrBtm. 
Kq one Wftft cleverer than he was, and no one could ted him any things Because of 
thfttj alowly* slowly our rektions were cut off. -.. (IJow did you fed about this 
break with Jambha?] I felt it wosnt very nice to keep close rebtiona with him when 
he felt y&y proud that he was the cidul and ^^ry clever. 

(Whftt did he want actually?) He wanted to use power. [How?) He wouldn^t 
consider anyone eke. (WTiat did he do to you?) Nothing to me jjcrsonally, but e^-eti 
from his talk, 1 felt that he had power La it. 

(Did it worry you?) In worriea there wasn't much, but 1 felt that he considered 
all of us to be children, and he himself the eldeetp so that he could beba^'O any way 
he liked or do whatever he pleased. So the worries were how to mana^. 
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(How did you nuiutge him?) In tb* outside ’riUageo 1 engiieed contractore (to 
in the roftaageaieat of the lands) foJ me, and in this village I slowly took the 
management into my hands. (Did you have trouble about that?) No. What jan bo 
do afterwards? But whenever he went out to other villages, he raised objeetioae of 

oae sort or another. . 

(Is he the eldest in the whole extended family group?) Yes, at present be a. Until 
now my father’s elder brother was the eldest, and t^t's why he bad manage 
affaire for the whole group. - - ■ After his death, Jambha felt, ”I'ni the ddest, so 
ni do os he did." One year he did and never showed aoythmg to anyone. 

Not only was there a dearth of older men in the VSgheUl subcaste 
group, but there was also a relative preponderance of females 
(sixty-three females to fifty-three males) and a great number of 
widows. Most of these mdows were in Indra^gh*s own lineage 
group. Since each w'idow held a lifetime lien on her husbaod’a 
property, the many widows together held an edge of economic 
power over the men in this lineage. The power of the widows in 
Indrasingh's group was abetted by the traditional prerogatives held 
by widows, aa respected elders, m'er younger persons in matters of 
discipline. The statistical accident of a preponderance of widows in 
Indrasingh’s kinship group, like the fact of a dearth of older males, 
was not without effect on Indrasingh’s unusual paa'^ge through the 
age statuses established in tradition. 

When I encountered him in 1950, Indrasmgh, though only twenty- 
six, was no fledgling youth but a ritually inducted, married house¬ 
holder who had achieved the status of a respected ’'elder” and 
leader both in his subcaste and in the greater community. Though 
lacking the absolute physical age expected in an elder, Indra^gb 
wore the ritual and aotial paraphernalia and the outward behavior 
of a man beyond his years. He associated as an equal mainly with 
more responsible leaders and elders of much greater age than himself, 
except on occasions when strong sanctions compelled him to give 
strict regard to the conventions of formal re^ct and subordination 
to those who were Ids superiors by age. 

Not meeting the criterion of absolute age for his role as "elder, 
Indrasingh lacked as well the qualities of physical strength and 
stamina that were expected in a RajpSt youth. Indraringh was 
"delicate, didn't even have the strength to work a plow.” Instead 
of going about armed, wearing an enormous turban and long 
moustaches, as was customary for young Rajp6t$, Indrasingh culti¬ 
vated a quiet, sophisticated appearance. He smoked English 
cigarettes rather than the pipe (cdowi) or the cheroots of the country- 
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Fiiiiiiu: 3. W<vp»i Widows 

Widows of till? mtiriK eldest l>mnch of tbo neninr litie^Kb of VOghrlS Hiijpat ovnrltinls 
of villjipe KosianiJrii in Ctujiu»t, tn<lniRii)Kli'« tiicitbcf, XbudIw, site «l ibc left, liwide tin- 
widows of her hosheuiJV twiielili'r bfothew. one witli her pniTKltinitKhlep. 
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side. In keeping with his princely RajpUt connectionsp he affected a 
green shemani coat, worn over white jodhpurs or pajamasp with 
black oxfords of urban cut. He went about turbanlesSp except on 
ceremonial oceaaons when he donned the white turban of ao elder 
ra ther than the brilliant turban of a you tin He wore a barely per¬ 
ceptible moustache, and carried no sword or spear as did the others. 

4. Public opinion of Never wearing an aggressive 

Rajput manner and lacking the much-esteemed Rajput ^a! for the 
wielding of brute force or threat^ Tndrasingh nonetheless appeared 
to fit other categories of eminence and influence which serv^ed 
Rajput ends, and appealed to other villagers as well. He 
manifested w'isdom and moral prestige, qualities described by others 
as his '^temperament/' 

The following opinions were expressed in a private poll of public 
opinion about Indrasingh (Steed 1950c): 

Kaxthal (a BruJunuiii)! If farmers do aDjthiaii^ ai^nst the rulere’ ’niphes, they 
get a beating.,, , [Tbc rulere] beat a fanner properly with a slick, with atiylhing, 
ci'ca with a Fword-.. * (Who beate?) Mulrajftingh and Bhavusbgh—any one of 
the nilere will beat. CLDdrusingh?] No, ht w^onH!,,. He wmid tell tliem to atop^ not 
to beat. 

Devqejoi (the sexton of tcropICp iSdsd caste): Ijttle Brother llndraginidij 

ia die beat one when it comes to in kind for comindeon' service [pmuyfo]_ 

I have trouble these daj'B getting ghee. Jambha prouueed fifteen rupees, but he 
haitci't paid. W'hen I w'ont to him for [paymetit]^! went twn timea—said, 'TVhy 
don't you Jet me have my opium drink Ikoafirwho] first?” little Brother tfi the only 
One who gives,. +. 

^njoansKH (a housewife of Merchant caslej: Out of all the rulerBp only Baby 
Brother is a nice peisou. But his mother La a very difficult woman, 

MajiTLAL (a Carpenter): Of all the rulers, Uttle Brotiier and Beibulul are the 
fiweeteat. They give royal food^ fudge, etc, BabuM'a father was a sweet, fine man 
and 80 was Little Brother's. These dajia they' Jirc haring trouble, so they may not 
be as sweet. But they are the sw^eetest of them all. 

Megha (a fanner of CAate): Elder Brother [Indrasingh] is a 

w'ho might help any^e. 

PajsO’ap&lkgh (a JhMA second-class Iniidlord): Little Brother [Indrasiughf 

,,. a very nice, luaoccnl, aimpio miin. 

Ravussa (an elder of the Vfigh€l& Rojp^t junior lineage); little Brother J^na no 
strengtli to work the plow. Addietef. Hriicale. 

Naxghitbua (an elder of the same lineage): (Why did you offer tlie opium drink 
to Indrasingh first?) The one who is lovable gets it final. 

Natiba (a Ohe^ untouchable woemin]: Gentleman. 

Af apauhai 0h44 mnuj: Gogakl and little Brother are very nice |>eople, *« , 
Very gentle,... But this one Jambha is the one who tried to figiit for e%^eryoije 
else.... He's the wildest of oil. He is very brave. He can kill the whole village. 
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’WTien I fisked Kauaba, Iiidrasmgh's mother, what he was like as 
a child, she described him as 

cold [meaaiiag reticent, aileatj nad quiet from Uachildliuud. Not ver>^ quairelsonie. 
.. . Aa he grew older, he became verj' ralschievqua.... Wlitii 1 went eomewberet 
he would server go wiih sie. lie was very laiefr—voiy wise—as a child. He would 
ask my mother^ "Where is Ma?” and atie would my, "She has gone out/" Then he 
would keep quiet^ He woulduT fellow me. 

Indrasingh himself, discoasing individual differences in behaviofi 
judged his owTi behavior at my request as follows: 

,. - 1 hftve never gotten work out of anybody by using my position 35 n HttjpUi. 
Any titne I get my work done, 1 get it done by cxplanution. 

Everyone's mind tfi different^ An individunl behave^i according to hia own [tnind], 
*. * According to custom, farmers get up from a tot when thej' eec a rulor coming. 
If one (farmer] doesnT get up then those [rulers] wdio belie\'ie in power show it 
[then andj them. But if that has happened to mo any time, I tiavo nei er questioned 
anyone as to why he kcopa aitting tLerc. 

(Why is that?) Becaus? I don't have any objection.. .. {An4 w|iy is Omt?) Tliat 
Sft BaturRl. EvetyDne has a different temperflment. [How' would you cetimste 
yours?) Maybe ns a slightly cold nature. (Cold?) Quiet^ (In our country'i ^^cold'" 
means ^^bidifferent/^) I donT ins?an *'cold'^ in that way, but (I mean thatl I doiiT 
have the temperament to get angry if the oppo®te persori does, I'nt quiet- 

(Are yon ever inwiirdly angiy?) Yea, sameUmes I do become angry Inside. I 
have anger in my mind because I have a |iartieular reason for the otlicr tserson to 
feel ao, hut 1 do not. [Why not?) I do not know how to. 

[Bmiles-1 Some people con swjld other jjeoplo ao well. I have to tliinjc how' to 
scold a iWTBon; I don't know how to. (It's easy for some.) It jb easier wiion it suits 
[an individual's] t< 3 nr»er£micnt; without that [temtl04■ament]^ even seeing one person 
scold another is diflicult. It aetonishee ms?—how' can a person learn all this? (You 
had the tradition which should have givon you the self-confidcnceH) That's Lnie^ hut 
I donT know how.... 

(Have you ever gcolded anyone?) ^Idom, but not niedy. I douT know how to. 
I may scold when I am angry, but instead of saving one thing, 1 aay something elise. 
(You think of the right thing to siy tod late?) [Lauglui,] Alit Yea* 

5 . /’«Wtc md private rolcB .—In spite of his seemiiig personal dis¬ 
position to tlie contniry, Inclrasinglii Inherited a place in an autliori- 
tarian family world and a responsibility for aggressive " leadership" 
in the larger community. He also acquired social roles of responsibil¬ 
ity and authority whicli began in the household of Ins small im¬ 
mediate family, ramified into a tangle of Gesdlscho/t-Mke involvc- 
mente nith kinsmen of his Hnoage group and subcaste, and ulti¬ 
mately through the greater J?ajpu/ caste association look 

him out beyond the village into Uie area of easte-contralled but 
el ass-oriented political aetloti. 

During the crisis of tMukdari aljolition, a crisis wliicli formed one 
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of the chirf concerns of bis kinsmen in 1950-Sl, Indrasingh was to bn 
found in the following socj^I roleSj many of these roles reflecting a 
fusion of feudatory and recent urban activities. 

At twenty^BiXj he was the head of a household an<l a husbands He 
lived with his mother, a forly-fivc-year-old widow, and his two wives. 
A third \\ife had died in chUdbirtlu His first marriage had been at 
the age of sixteen. With the assistance of these women, he managed 
a household with an independent purse and kitchen. 

He was the leading member of bis elder branch of the senior 
Uncagej and the manager of aU the joint estates of that 
branch. These were the estates of his own family and of his father’s 
two elder brothers’ families, Hb role as manager required him to 
handle all fam>labor relations, share-cropping apporlionments, 
tenancy agreements, and land-revenue payments. Indrasingh sensed 
further as a disciplinarian, though a mild one, of his fathers older 
brother's sons, who were younger than he. He arranged rites of pas¬ 
sage for members of all three families of his branch, 

Indrasingh ser\'ed m addition as acting chief of the Vagheld 
Rajput corporation of Kajsandra because his nephew, who was the 
proper heir to the chieftainsliip, though of age, was too immature for 
the role- Aa acting chief, Indrasingh helped to manage land rev enucs 
and share-cropping on the group^s joint estates in two hamlets out- 
aide Kasandra, In the same capacity, he was consulted by the 
Tkakor Sahsb of Sanand, the paramount chief of all V&gkelm, on 
local affau^. Also as chief he frequently represented the views of 
Kasandra's V^gheld leaders to government officials. Indrasingh did 
not participate, however, in Vdghdd aubcaste councils, but deferred 
instead to elders of the prescribed absolute age. In Kasandm village 
he was one of two captains of the Vdgheld \ olunteer Corps, a secret, 
ffupravillage military society of his subcaste set up to oppose the 
abolition program of the Congress government- 
Social] V in his local subeaste group Indrasingli also participated 
daily in gatherings for opium-drinking at the men s clubhouse, a 
place frequented principally by males of the senior lineage- He was 
one of the most devoted local worshipers of the I 

clan-goddess^ He w^as active with several others in arranging rituals 
and ceremonies of worship l>oth for the local I aghdd group and foi 
other local Rajput subcaste groups. 

Partly through his status and powers as an overlord and ruler and 
his prestige as chief, but also through villagers^ deference to his fair- 
mindedness and ability, Indrasingh further acquired the chairman- 
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ship <jf the villagje co-operative society. This i^ety was a farmers^ 
organisation which was open also to cultivating landlorda.^ Because 
of M$ mfluence, Indraaingh waa also chosen one of seventy-five mem¬ 
bers of a Congress party election committee in the area of Kasandra. 
He was prominent as one of two arrangers of villa go-wide ceremonies 
for the worslnp of iSotiAar, of the goddess Matnmdf and of other dei- 
tiea- In this work he arranged for collection of religious taxes (dkar- 
Tfidda) to pay for libations^ temple maintenancep etc. 

ilany of Indrasingh^s social roles which have been mentioned so 
far appear to be reflexes of hig stmctural positions—inevitable re¬ 
sponses to the contingencies of VdgkeM RajpUi life in a changing en¬ 
vironment* Butj even in the highly structured and confomiigt society 
into which Indrasingh wag bom, there is room for individual plaa- 
tJeity in modes of adaptation^ 1 have already indicated how Indra- 
singh’a public roles demougtrated hig personal capacity for ritual 
conformity to Rajput standards and conventions and how^ when cer¬ 
tain practical ends were in view^ he w as capable of assertive, but not 
militant or aggressive, behavior. 

A full review of date concerning Mm (Steed 1950&, 1) demooBtrates 
that Indrasingh tended to move between two extremes of behavior^ 
He moved toward one extreme of public participation and even of 
public leadership; he moved also toward another extreme of in¬ 
tractable and almost oppositional private retreats The private 
preferences and goals wMch he expressed disclose Ids predilection for 
isolation, for creative activity through cognitive pursuitSp and for 
religious ideological thinking. Such predilections were essentially 
non-Rajput, if not nnii-Rajpul, in nature. 

Indrasingh partially succeeded in reconciling his public and pri¬ 
vate natures. He luteinahzed some of hla private striiiings in 
fantesy, or ebe consciously repressed them. Or, when he eould 
achieve such a solution, he expressed Ms private predilections 
through public institutional practices—tho^ of public religion, for 
example, or those of the characteristic opium addiction. 

Tr\Tien thwarted too paJufuUy, however, Indrasingh responded with 
certain somatic symptoms—with vomiting and hysterical fits 
In the course of Ms conversations with me he recognized these 
symptoms as acts of rage, aa "attacks against himaelf/" and as 
mechanisms of self-punishment. 

One alternative institutional role which Indrasingh did not at¬ 
tempt, but which he extolled in con^-ersatioiis with mo and dreamed 
about (Steed 19506,1; 93-102), w^as the practice of religious bachelor- 
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hood (brahmaearya), Ra^^bha, a VdgheM of the junior lineage, had 
already choaen such bachelorhood aa his way of lifo^ Indrasingb 
esteoined this role for several reasons, of which two wore important 
for hinip First, it permitted withdrawal from domestic affairs; 
second] it offered access to powers which Indraaiiigh found himself 
incapable of acquiring through foUowuig R<ijput norms- Indrasingh 
believed that sexual contineiice practiced as a technique of religioiia 
bachelorhood pves inordinate strength and success- According to 
Indrasinghj the monkey deity HGnumdnjt^ by containing his semen, 
gained the strength to overcome otherwise insuperable obstacles. 
Rdma^s brother he also believed, practiced rehgious 

bachelorhood for twelve years and was therefore able to kin the 
demon who was invulnerable to attack by any other god+ In 

spite of his esteem for the role of the religious bachelor, and in ^ite 
of his conceding that it was a role which suited his private ^^nature 
best, Indrasingh w'hen I kneiv him had not as yet considered making 
an actual choice of that role. HLs tendency to withdraw from do¬ 
mestic life into religious activities put him rather W'ell on the wray 
toward religious bachelorhood^ however. 

BflHi: EFTEcre OP A RAmoUAT mriTiiEirr vj'Biu^JGixa 

Until now, through his varioUB structural positions in Kasandra 
village society, we have glanced at those features of Indrasingh's 
role behavior which principally served CJcscfi^cA^j/^like ends. But for 
insights into Indra^ngh's polarity of behavior and for understand¬ 
ing the seeming incongruence between his public and private prac¬ 
tices, w^e need to glance also at his socialisation history, na inter¬ 
preted in the present. 

!- Ckildho<>d re^dence in Hie mokmal mUtige* —\\liiJe the men in 
his local subcaste group were traditionally reared in Kasandraj their 
paternal village, Indrasingh in the opening lines of the first para¬ 
graph of his personal narrative began: 'T^lien I was a child my 
father was dead. So after [he diedj I used to stay in my mother's 
fathcr^B placCfin Jhalia [a village and capital of a state in Kathiaw'ar]. 

From the^ immediate recollections, ive Icam at once about two 
radical differences between Indresjngh*& childhood and the expected 
experiences of a RajpUi boy: his loss of his father and bis 

upbringing in his niatemal village. The death of lus father when 
Indrasingh was fifteen months old deprived him of the potentially 
most significant figure in his native village* Symbolically the father 
is the paramount chief of the family; he is ^*the lord IfAdAor] of con¬ 
trolling power and prestige for the son; he is ‘^my father, the ruler ; 
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li6 is tko per&pn before ■whom the son has learned to show the greatest 
formal respect and obe<licnce, and with whom the son has the strict¬ 
est ties of religious duty; he is the man who,, until he dieSi controls 
the son's economic, social^ and political rights^ claimst and pri%uleges; 
he is the person whom the son is destined to replace in the patri¬ 
lineal family line* 

The death of his father resulted in a second radical difference in 
Indrasingh's upbringings a sluft in his statue during his childhood 
from that of a son in his father’s village to that of a sister's son 
ibhaj^ej) in his mother’s village. ^Tiile Indrasingh's mother had eco¬ 
nomic liens on her husband's patrilineal boldingg in Kasandra, she 
ivas nonetheless regarded as a stranger and an alien in her deceased 
husband's compound. Two years of marriage, nine montha of these 
spent bearing her child in her own ’vdllagOj were not sufficient firmly 
to establish her social position in her husband's village. She retumetl 
to her owm conununity, Indrasingh's maternal village, to be sup¬ 
ported by her own patrilineal kinsmen. For Indrasingh this meant an 
upbringing as a sister’s sou until he was fifteen years of age. 

Indrasingh a early years as a sister's son in Ids motlier’s village 
gave hiin comparative freedom from the kinds of social restraints 
e^ricneed by his patrilineal comsins In his father's village. I'mdi- 
tionally a sister s son is loved and indulged by members of his 
mother's group. The po&ition of ^^beloved si sterns son" was especially 
bestowed upon Indrasingh because he made no claims against the 
vested interests of the sons of Jhalia village* He did not threaten 
their economic or political status, or the continuity of their family 
line, although he was a potential emotional rival. 

Indrasingh s memories were replete with episodes concerning the 
freedom he enjoyed at his mother’s village, but in his notion of this 
freedom he emphasized the chances it gave him for anti-authori- 
tarian, rebellious activitie;&—wJmt he called his ^^mischief/' 

In Iiidrasingh's narrative of his childhood his mother emerged as 
the most significant discipiinarian among the beloved maternal rela¬ 
tives who surrounded l iim _ 

Becau^ I an only wn, my mother Icved me \i;ry much-.,. [Bat shel Icejil a 
little irontrd alongside her Jove m that her child might not get spoUed_ 

If I taade nny mlschler or tried to struggle unnecessarily, she Eccldcd. [But] if 
she went to ait at somebodyplace^ of to someone, §\*eii then she carried me 
along with her. For tliat much love only, she nursed me for yeare* 

Ilia mother, acting m hb "jjatemal village" conscience, knowingly 
attempted to prepare Indrmsmgh for his future roles in Ka^dra as 
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a ruling overbrd. But her efforts were contmiially curtailed by her 
indulgest kiiianieny who admonished herj according to Indrasuigh, 
whenever she disciplined him. Thus in the first epi^de of hia Hfe- 
history narmtivej IndrasLngh recalled what happened when he had 
wanted to fast and rest on the eleventh day of the fortnight {agi- 
y^ras), a Iraditiomil day of worship* 

My mother said, ^^Ycu can t.*" *.. Then I eaid, I do want to obecnc the 
eleventh day*^" Then she ecolded me a loti She told me, to ^hool/' 

[nstead oF going to echooh I went straight to tlio railway road. I fold my mother's 
brother's daughter,. * * “I am going to nm Away to KaBaDdnt,"* 

Then my mother'a brother and my mother’a rather went to look lor mo- 

Tliey came toward the Et^tioa thmking tliat I might be waiting there to catnh a 
tniin to go to Kai^ndra. Tliefe I w'oa, w'utking on the madH i * + They brought mo 
home ■ p ^ and said, ^^Never run, away from home like this. If you W'ont to ob6eJ"Vt 
tho eloventli day, you do it-" 

Iiidra-iingh looked upon these iiintemal relatives as indulgent parental 
surrogateSj which they were. 

Wliile Indrasiiigh’g maternal relatives were those who said, “You 
tan/’ his paternal kinsmen were those who said, "You can't/' On 
one oeeasion when he visited Kasandrn, IndrasUig}i recalled; 

Onco I atid tlie other boil's went to batho in the luke.. > > My fathor'e mother 
heard that the Inkc wiu full and thal all the boye had gone to bathe there. Thinking 
we might be drowned, eJie oent my father’^ elder brother after ua. He molded me, 
got hold of me by my arm and brought me to the [main] porch. There o ... 
tree near the porch. He said, "Tod)]^ rm going to tie your hands and fect'[emi|rel 
and hang you on this ... tree so that no bathing in the lake is poBsible.’* 

There was another father’s elder brother {the thief at that time] who suid to 
this one, "I’m his bail. He won't go to bathe in the lake from now on. If he goes, I'H 
be responsible for bringing lum bnck to you/' fTlien he aaid to me,] "Now you can 
go and do wltat you like,*’ and I was released. 

2. Interference mtk education os ct mier.—Indrasjiigh’a upbringing 
in his mother's village varied considerably from the trathtional edu¬ 
cation of a Rajpiil ruler. While Jhalia, like Kasandra, was a village 
of resident ItajpQt rulere, Indraaingh'a status as a aster's son placctl 
him in a passh'e role as a young ruler. He was not drawn into the 
kinds of superordinate-subordinate roles which be was later expected 
to fill in his father's place. 

At his mother's village, Indrasingh was the passive recipient of 
privileges and favors. His recollection of his infancy and early child¬ 
hood at his mother’s village was virtually a catalogue of excessive 
feedings and sweetmeat indulgences &ven by the "Ijelovcd ma- 
temar* relatives to their "beloved sister's son.” I'hese indulgences 
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went beyond the institutional pattem of feeding children upon de 
nmnd whicli prevailed generally in these villages. 

Since he was a sister's son rather than a son in JhaLLa, Indrasingh 
participated with relative pa^vity in nmtters that required Rajput 
action. He was not trained as sons are to maintain and achieve power, 
Hia own conception of Rajpiit power did not stress domination over 
others. 

FYom the beginning, my mind v?tks quite different about power, I didn^t feel tbe 
BBnie way as the ethera. 1 did not belsave \ n the manner in wbieh otlier people who 
are fond of power behave. . - . For eminple^ I did not think thnt everybody should 
do what we told them to do. If anybody refo^ to do somethjDg for m% 1 always 
accepted it* I bdiaved Qm way as soon as 1 started to understand* *. * 

Even now when we I Rajjr^U] are together 1 may express my opijiioii 

that this is the way to work such nnd such a thing. But if there is nny otlier person, 
or elderly person, who says, we dooH want tQ+" then I irnmodiatcly forget in 3 ' 
opinion and aay^ "All right, do as you please/" 

This doBcription of his owu bohavior by Indrasingh seems fairly 
accurate, but I asked him if his attitude was noticed by others in his 
group. lie replied: 

Yes, many of those who ate in touch with me diould know tof my attitude]^ AH 
those who urc fond of power ahow' lUieir londni^]- +. . Eveiy^body e\m reacta ac- 
cording to his mindp and I do what I myedf behei er They [other Fffgftjfda] act af- 
cording to ilielr own rmndd- They have never said an^itJitng to mo aljout {my atti¬ 
tude]* .,. That hasn't happened yet. 

Indrasingh w^as educated to lofty ideas concerning rank and wealth 
through lus royal connections at his mother's \dllagc. In recalling 
the power of his mother's group^ he empliasized their landed wealthy 
elegant houses^ nutomobileSi visits to Bombay^ hunting parties, and 
their high status as princely junior kinsmen of the Jhalia State ruler* 
In his contemporary self-image as a ruler, Indrasingh emulated the 
ideal rulers of his maternal village. He perceived himself as a lflnde<l 
gentleman of elegance and W'ealth mlher than as a man of power* 
His opinions coticemlng the impending loss of his status as a ruling 
overlord reflected these associations: 

(Cfto you recall your itnmedinte reartioh to the news concerning MfuJtdnri 
BboUtioo?) 

It wBfl pdUDful, mklurnHy, because we w ill not be able lo live in tlie sime tnono^ aa 
we have been bring so far. So the fcelingB arc hurt. .. . (To wlmt c^ent?) lliese 
feelinga are Buch that a mail can never forget. (Can yon deoeribe them?} Ah[ For 
example, if Eaaaiidm oiaiiagemcnt goe^ into the hands of ethers, we caaaot have 
the same power over farmers and others which w^e had before. And aLso, the whole 
group will be imablc to maintain the kind of living which wc have had go far because 
of the decreaae, the retluction in income. So I fed two thiogs: Iosg of power and loss of 
income. . *. 
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(Which reeling is Btrocgcr?} . 

Incotne, becauBe one doesn’t care for power* [One doran t care] if one has it or not* 

. *, [Power! is not important if yon have the same jncoine which you had before* 
The difTcrenee is only this much: the man over whom we had power before dow not 

work for ua in tJic sitme fashion hs before* 

In this opiriioTi, Iiidrssingh differed greatly from most other Vaghda 
overlords, who felt loss of power more acutely than they felt lo® of 

mcome. 

A factor, therefore, in Indrasingh’s deviation from Rypui stancl- 
aids of bcliaviov was his upbringing in his matcinal village, away 
fi'om his future patrilineal, Gcscffec/ia/t-like responsibilities* 

3. The faclw of dieamtinvity: troubles at Kasandra.—At fifteen, 
Indrasingh experienced a sltarp break from his relativ'ely free life at 
his mother's village* At that age he was recalled to Kasandra to 
participate in the arrangements for his maiiiage. His troubl^ l>egaii 
at once when he was introduced to his responsibilities in his patn- 
lineal compound* These responsibilities pulled him immediately into 
factional disputes concerning the management of the estates owned 
by his branch of the aenior Vtighela lineage, and concerning bis own 
marriage, perhaps his deepest personal crisis* 

Arrangements for all three of Indrasingh’s n^iriages were linked 
to the competitive interests of the three families which compriseu 
Ills own branch of the Vsghels group. Each family of the branch 
desired to retain econoniic and political control for Further 

friction was generated by the presaurw of their respectree matn- 
lateral relatives upon each of the families of Indrasingh s branciu 
The three local families were in bitter conflict uv^t an issue which 
had begun twenty years ago: from which of the three sets of matri- 
latetal relatives should a daughter Ik selected for marriage to 
Indrasingli? 

Wlien Indrasingh was ten years old, the former chief, who was 
childless, arranged Indrasingb’s first betrothal to a daughter of his 
(the chief's) mother’s brother’s son. The chief’s selection w^ 
frowned upon by both Indrasingh and his mother because of their 
stronger sympathies with the wishes of their relatives m Jhalia 
rather than with those of their kinsmen in Kasandra village* But 
they yielded to the chief’s wishes because of the control (flf'If*) which 
he exercised over them, according to Indrasingh s mother. 

(Who ftTTMiRcd Ihc msmBire?] Tbiit Gangiiba’s huBband [the chicfl* Nobody had 

wlectcd (Uw girl] _ Is then? unythiivg like selection there? Bceaiwe te «id he 

wanted to do [itl. we hod to say, 'TTes*” Hm anyone seen her or selected her? He 
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WM the olrj^t in our house, unci wo hsid to do ns ho wntited. (Why did ho want that?} 
That fpl^e] is after n\\ his juothor’a place, and lie didn’t have any children. So lie 
thnupitt if iie brtiught n prj from his mother’s place it would be nioo. Notxtdv could 
deny his wish. He left on oUsbicle for the wlinle of our likd 

According to Inrlrgsingh, the chief obliged him to yield by evoking 
guilt and shame f^urom): 

Just »t that time (when the mnrriagc an-ungoment was being comptetodj I had 
informed my father’s elder brother [the chief! not to mahe [arrangementsl for me 
through otiior jieoplc. (Jlcm' should he have made tlie utraugements?) Although 
tlicy knew tlmt an arrangement in fallier’s elder brolher'a mother’s place wasn’t 
g^ for me, he made thin farrangcJnefit] in order to moke them feel better. Ho 
didn’t have children himself, and if we hadn’t itunc iis he su^^ted, he ivcmld have 

fell bad about it-I woa against this betrothal. My fatlicr’s second elder 

brother, Gogulal’s father, was also aj^ainpi it- It was all [done so os] to nleasc 

him [the chief). 

Tndrnsingh msrricti his first wife, the cliief’s choice, at sixteen, 
and not long after tliat his mother accused her of sorcery. Twelve 
months after the marriage, Iiidrasingh de\ eloped convulsions and 
fits of loss of consciouBness, symptoms tJiagnosed by a German doc¬ 
tor at Jamnagar as hysterical epilep.sy, Indrasingh connected tills 
behavior with his marital difficulties. His doctor recommended a 
second marriage. 

The second marriage, this time to a girl of hi.^ otvn mother’s village, 
was arranged h,v his father’s second cider brother when Indrasingh 
was eighteen. Following two unsuccessful deiiveries, however, the 
second wife died, and the first wife was again accused of sorcerv bv 
Indmsingh's mother. 

4, Lack of heirs: the ancestral enff —Both wives liad failed to Ijcnr 
Indrasingh a child. If the reason was not sorcciy, acconling to his 
mother, it was liarassmcnt by the spirits of restless ancestors 
Cpf/niijs) unable to achieve final release (m£)A%?aJ. These spirits might 
lie affecting Indmsingh’s potency powers and thus interfering with 
the perpetuity of the family line. There was pfso the curse of an 
ancestral Vaghelij woman which promised the iillimate extinction 
of all laghefae. 'Die threat of extinction of his line enjnted a series of 
donieatie crises, 

Hoth Indrasingh and his mother developctl an ol>scssive interest 
in the cult of the restless ance.stors, They believed that these au- 
cestons needed to he placated through oeremonial olferings. 'J'hey 
therefore hi ret! Nagar Brahmans from Ahmadabad, membcTB of the 
highest Brahman subcaste in Gujarat, to conduct readings of the 
Bhagavad Gita. Exalted and costly religious ceremonies were held, 
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some Isstiiig for seri'eit days, and the entire local T' agbeld group as 
well as members of otlier local RajpSt clans were invited. The goal 
was forcefully to placate the aneCsStors and the cursing T njAcfd 
woman so that Iiidmsiugh could liavc an heir. 

Accompanying these corenionies, Imlrasingh adhered to the strict¬ 
est ordinances of fasting during certain nionths and days, wliile also 
worshiping T'fipfiesr<irT, hla clan-goddess. His mother augmented 
these efforts of his by engaging in ceremonies of propitiation said 
10 be effective e^'cn though they were proper to low and e’i'en un¬ 
touchable castes. She kept vowi? (Jitidftdii) to goddesses, although she 
was formallj' an adherent of and herself resorted to sorcery 

(tnuf/i-ca/fi) to fight the tlvreat of sorcery'- 

Indrasingh’s mother's accusations of sorceiy against the first 
wife appeared to stimulate Indrasingh’s admitted fears of im- 
potency and sterility, htirther aggravations were created by lier 
persistent pressures upon him, generated l>y tensions of her owi, to 
father children and thus to secure lineage posterity. Her demands 
upon him increased when, following the death of his second wife, and 
again by arrangement with liis inatemal relatives, he took a third 
wife who was too old to liear cJuldreu. 

5. ReQCtion formation: withdratring behavior. —Indrasingh’s first 
signs of negative withdrawal were shown in the succession of 
hysterical epileptic fits which enveloped his first three years of do¬ 
mestic relations in his patrilineal compound. “Though other people 
were there, 1 felt as if I were alone, ily attention wouldn't be on 
other people. I used to sleep. . . .” 

Alembers of his family and others linked Indrasingh’s hysterical 
behavior with the difficulties he was liaving with the women in his 
household. His third wife, Umiailevi, explained: 

She Ithe first wife] didn't oIohK ^tothw or with After two years of 
ilia first marriage, he iruurlpd another wife, but she died in fifteen months. Tlie 
doctor Advised [himl to many Oflaiu since he wasn’t keeping well Irtcmise of his 
first wife. She wouldn't bchnve according to his wishce. This would Evnnoy liini 
And make him uncoiiscimie. Thus he spoilt his hflilOi thoroughly. He used to vomit 
A lot, dny and nights without Atoppili|^- 

Dtiritjg hia initial of facing domtjstic dilcninias ui hif? pa¬ 
ternal coinpourid( Indrasingh's mode of I'caetiori tlius took an idio- 
s3-ncmtic form: wiilitlrew throiigU these somatle symptom.^ of 

hysterical epilepsy. 

After three years, Indrastegth .succccdiKl in abandoning these 
Symptoms iti favor of an institutionalized mode of retreating from 
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doiuestic cris(?5« He took insst'ead to the Rajput overlords’ coJIective 
habit of opium-drinking; 

My fathw's elder Lmollier njid others said, "SUirt taking opium little by little 
and let's aee." I siarted Uikitig it, and in four months every thing [convulsions and 
vomiting] stopped. Since then I have ne^-or had any troubles. 

In 1950-51 Indrasingli was showing a disposition to turn away 
from participation in opium-drinking with other Vughda tw-erJordl 
Since he w'as not a ’'full addicter,” he said, he was giviDg up opium 
in order to devote himself to those practices of goddess- 
worship which "will cJiange a man’s past, present, and future.” 
Wlien he was not absorbed in the affairs of the estate, in the duties of 
chieftainship, or in other pursuits, as his mother alternately com¬ 
plained and boasted. Indrasingh sought isolation "in the upper 
story with his worshiping.” 

Indrasingh principally worshiped three godilesses who, according 
to him, could l>e conipared with human bcbgs of three different 
temperaments: the hot-natured Mah&kSll, the medium-natured 
Vegheharl, and the quiet, peaoeful-natured 5orosi'a(L He first wor¬ 
shiped and appeasefl that goddess in wiiom he believed most*— 
MakHkalV, the hot-natured one. With her he attempted intricate 
religious "experiments” which, ha said, "helped to solve troubles.” 
Indrasingh acknowledged that he altered his choice of rcBgious 
practices according to his circumstances: when he was interested in 
learning, he gave most worship to Sara$mil; during the recent up¬ 
heavals over the liquidation of m’erlord tenure lie w'orshiped Lak^ni 
to help overcome the danger of lasing Ids landed w'ealtli. In Indra- 
singli’s choice of religious practices, psychological elements w^re not 
inconsistent with sociological ones (cf. Robert Redfield in Cohn 
1954:3J. 

6. jSuiHuiory,—For Indrasingii, his ten years as a married house¬ 
holder in his patrilineal family and village emerge as the most diffi¬ 
cult period in his personal historj', These years were marked by 
severe socialization anxiety with which he struggled valiantly. He 
underwent transfom^ations from one pattern of retreating behavior 
to another in an effort to accommodate his inner demands and inter- 
eata to an authoritarian and pow'cr-structured society for w'hich, by 
earlier training, he was not fully prepared. Indrasingh first dis¬ 
covered a "cure” for his hysterical symptoms through opium addic¬ 
tion, and then discovered an ostensible "cure” for his opium addic¬ 
tion through religious ideational practices. And, tliroughout these 
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process of tronsformatian, liis retreating behavior appears never 
to have drawn him out of his public roles. 

By other members of Kasandra's village society Indrasingh’s re- 
aetions were not regarded aa socially deviant. The community’s 
tolerance for his beliavior may have been a factor helping him 
toward a new accommodation. His hysterical symptoms were de¬ 
plored as harmful and painfult but to himself only. His opuim addic¬ 
tion was looked upon as a collective affliction of RajpUt overlords 
and not especially as his individual affliction; few' other persons al¬ 
luded to Indrasiugli as an addicter. His recent preoccupation with 
religious practices was also well with in a pattern of alternative 
choices that w-as common to the larger Hindu society. His preference 
for isolation did not offend his fellow' V(ighelil9 in spite of his resulting 
nonconformity with an incomplete participation in their aggressive 
group action. His disposition seems in fact to liavc helped to take 
him out of a youthful status and place him among the elders of his 
Vagheld group, as well as gi\'ing him a role of ‘'welfare” leadership 
in the village. 

Indrasingh's ostensible accommodation to group ends was not 
without consequence. His more positive goals, sentiments, interests, 
and values w’ere not congruent either with his eoneiliatory and sub¬ 
missive public behavior or with his private retreats. Pressed ir¬ 
resistibly to oouform, Indrasingh yielded at the expense of his owm 
educated "nature,” altering, as we have seen, the total integration of 
his personality. 
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PEASANT CULTURE IN INDIA AND MEXICO 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS' 


OSCAR LEWIS 


I. iMTHODUCllON 

Although peasanti^’ still constitutes almost threo-fourths of the 
world's people and makes up tlie bulk of the population in the 
nndcrtieveloped countries, it has been relatively nefilected by social 
seieiitiste as a spceiiil field of study: anthropologists liavo Hpccialized 
in primitive or tribal societies; sociologists, in urban societies; and 
rural sociologists, in modem rural societies. 1 bus, the great majority 
of mankind has had no discipline to claim it as its own. A comparative 
science of peasantry is only now beginning to take form. 

In recent years, following the establishment of the Point Four 
program and other action programs dedicated to raising tlie stand¬ 
ards of living in the underdeveloped countries, there has been an in¬ 
creasing recognition of the need for a better understanding of 
peasant societies. Anthropologists, in particular, have been giving 
more attention to peasant societies in contrast to their earlier al¬ 
most exclusive conceiTi with tribal societies. 'I his new interest has 
been on both the practical and the theoretical level. ^Vnthropologists 
have participated directly in action progiams as odministratora, con¬ 
sultants, and research workers, and have helpetl train specialised 
technical personnel for foreign assignments. At the same time they 
iiavc Iicgim to re-examine the concept "peasant society” and the 
typologies in which it apfiears, such as the folk-urban typologj', in 
liie light <if more recent research experience, A series of articles on 
the nature of the folk and peasant society has appeared in profes¬ 
sional Journals within the past few years (Miner 1952; Foster 1953; 
Minti! 19.^1; Itedfield 19536; Lewis 1954). 

l. Tlw uluJytvf lUni Kfii^ra vilJaj?p m I>Ihl Dislrirt wtih donp between October, 
1962, And June, 10.^3, under the iiu»picei of the Evnlmitioii OpeBntzntion, N»tlonal 
plnniiing Conm)ii»ir>n, Gnvcmineiil of frdift, while I was ncling a» CutiEultiiig Antbfo- 
polnaiat for tho Kdtrl Foiindalicifl. 1 am inileblcd to the UchttviiirBl Science* Divicion of 
the Ford Fouciktlun, New Y’ofV, for a {cr*nt'in’iUd in 1052 whinh iMlpcd with the field 
work In Indie fttid with the prepnmtien of thw psper, 
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Village Indm 

In this paper I want to compare, briefly but systematically, some 
of the similarities and differeacea between the North Indian village of 
RSnl Kherd and the Mexican village of Tepoztlan. The major pur¬ 
pose of this comparison is to contribute toward our general under¬ 
standing of peasantry, It is recognized that there is something abont 
bemg a peasant which makes peasantrj' seem so similar all over the 
world, even in the most difl'erent historical and cultural settings. On 
the other hand, it is also true that the cultural setting and the gen¬ 
eral nature of the larger society of which peasantry is a part must 
undoubtedly influence the forms of peasant life and the very nature 
of the people. 

Since most discussions of peasantry have emphasized the common 
elements, I have chosen in this paper to elaborate more fully upon 
the differences in order to illustrate the wide range of cultural forms 
possible imder the rubric of peasant society and thereby indicate the 
need for a typology' of peasantry'. At the same time, I recogniKe the 
crucial importance, especially for theoretical purposes, of discerning 
and documenting the similarity within diversity. ^Moreover, 1 .suspect 
that this similarity will probably be greatest in the field of values, a 
field only touched upon In this report.* 

Two additional and secondary aspects of this paper, bearing pri¬ 
marily upon methodological considerations, may now be mentioned. 
This study represents one of the relatively few examples of firsthand 
comparative field research by the same investigator in peasant 
society in the different parts of the world. It seems to me that this 
kind of research enables one to make more detailed and refined com¬ 
parisons than is generally possible by the traditional library methods, 
since the investigator carries with him a common frame of reference, 
similar methods of work, and a similar sense of problem. From a 
more personal point of view this kind of research pays double divi¬ 
dends. Not only' did it provide me with firsthand knowledge of a new 
culture but it also sharpened and somewhat altered my earlier under¬ 
standing of Tepoztlan and of Mexico. 

Second, this paper raises the question of the degree to which a 
single village, selected more or less at random in terms of our prol)- 
lem, can tell us something about the nation of which it is a part, It is 
my own belief that almost any' village in a predominantly agricul- 

Sp 1 am grateful to Rubert fnr hiM kind iLtid stipiulHting dfc&cusaicin of ihia 

^doLber points In thi* p^pet. paper ^The VLeif oJ the CochI Life^' {mimM- 

Rrapbod v^Tvinn of a leeture delt-Tered at the Univemity tTfisv^-raity nf Chicajtr, 

May 14^ 1054) Is i pioneer effort loward getting nt some of the comrnon filementfl in 
pFiuaDt value systemSp 
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tuml aation reflect® some distinctive aspects of the nation, its culture, 
and its problems, It is my hope that this paper will convey to the 
reader some feeling for the differeaces not only between Kani Khera 
and Tepoztian but also between India and Mexico. 

At the outset, 1 would like to point to a few difficulties in making 
comparisons between the two villages. In dealing with tw'o villages 
in distant and contrasting culture areas of the world the question 
arises whether the village is a meaningful and proper unit for com¬ 
parison, especially since the Indian village differs so markedly in its 
structure and functions from the Mexican village. Despite these dif¬ 
ferences, I believe that the two \’illages are sufficiently similar, 
isola1}le, and w’ell-defined units for comparative study. However, to 
acknowledge that the village Is an Isolable unit does not mean that 
we should treat it as an isolate. To do so could lead only to a limited 
understanding. Neither Tepoztian nor Rani Khera is an isolated 
entity. Each, in its own distinctive vvay, is part of a larger socio¬ 
cultural sjT 3 tem, a larger whole—the region and the nation—through 
which it must be understood.* 

Comparison between a Mexican and an Indian village presents 
problems over and above those encountered in comparing villages 
within a single country or a single great tradition. Items wlilcli exist 
in one and not in the other are simply not comparable. For cxajnple, 
Tepoztian has no caste system, and Rani Khera has no compadre 
system. In Tepoztian the is the landholding unit (for 

communal lands); in Rani Khera the village is the landholding unit. 
How are we to weight the influence of such items on the total cul¬ 
ture pattern of the community? Both the caste system and the 
coni'padre system arc cohesive forces in social life, but can we equate 

3. 'I’Jic dUeusaiob of this point in iny study of Tcpottlan applies with double force to 
the study of pciisant vitluges in Indiai .. anthropological studies in Mexico *., have 
U-cn characterised by what luiEht be oalled an idefjlciBj«l IccatUm whereby ea«b little 
ccitiimunity ia treated as scIf^ufUcicnt and ieoLated. Undoubtedly, tbls ia a catty^ver 
from an older anlbhipolotpi^A] tradition wliich was eoiicertied with saK'sgLnf; cultural 
data frotu rapidly diiuijit'FeBrLng primitive peoples. While eucli an approach miglit still 
have some jmstlficnlicn in dcalinit with an isolated tribe in the jungles of Ivew Guinea, It 
hiiB little justification in studies of urudem Mexico. 

"In studying communities in Mexico [nr India) it is Important that the anthixipulutpsi 
become a student not lucrely of the sinBlc mnunuiiity but of the rtpon and the lutioii 
as well, The antliropoloBlat must be suilieienlly versed in the moitf important hiatoncal, 
geographical, economic, and cultural eharactcriatics of the region and aation to be able 
to place his community in relation to each of them, and to Indicate juet what the coni' 
munJty ia ropresentativo oE in the larger scene. ,,, the anthropologist auiirt knoii' 
what is unique to his Eommunily and what it shares with broader aiess, what In new- and 
what ia old, wl-uil is primitive and what is Riodem" (fjewie IDSI; xi, xxi). 
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tlicm? The answer is probabty “Xo,” but the matter of weighting is 
not so easy. 

The difTereiioc m size of comniumties may also be important. Te- 
poztlan is over three times as large as Rani Khera, and it may be 
that some of the matters to be discussed are related to size of popu¬ 
lation. Then there is tlie difference iii topography and elimaie. Tepoz- 
tlan is in a hilly, mountainous area, while Rani Khera is on a level, 
almost treeless plain, However, this clifTerenee reflects national dif¬ 
ferences and to this extent our clioice may inadvertently have been 
advantageous, ^i^'e generally think of Mexico as a mountainous coun¬ 
try and of India in terans of its vast plains. 

In regard to climate, both are relatively dry areas. But the average 
annual rainfall in Tepozllan Is approximately sixty inches, while that 
of Rani Kliera ia less than thirty. This difference is less important 
than it seems, because in botli cases the ruins eome within the four- 
month rainy se.ason, and there is praetleally no rain for seven or 
eight months of the year, lit both communities the greatest felt need 
is more water for irrigation. 

Finally, there is the difference in the intensity w'ith which each 
community was studied. 1 spent about two and a half years in five 
separate visits in Tepoztian. I spent only seven months in Rani 
Khera and only a portion of this on a full-time basis, relying much 
more heavily upon my Indian research assistants. In short, I know 
Tepoztian much better than Rani Khera. and wliat follow'S is subject 
to this limitation. 

11. TUt’OZTLAN' ANO XHEUA COMPAREP 

Tepoztian is a. Catholic village of aljoiit thirty-five hundred peo¬ 
ple, fifteen miles froni Cueniavaca, the state capital, aiKl sixty miles 
south of Mexico City. It is an ancient highland village which has been 
continuously inhabited since the Archaic period, or at least two 
thousand years. Two languages are spoken in Tepoztian: i^panish and 
the indigenous Nahuatl. Almiit half the population Ls bilingual, the 
other half speak only Spanish. 

Rani Khera is a Hindu village of eleven hundred people, about 
fifteen miles from New Delhi, the national capital. It is only two 
miles from a major highway wliich runs to Delhi. It is an old village 
which was conquered about seven lmndre<l and fifty years ago by the 
Jats, an ethnic group whicli is now the dominant caste in the village, 
The language spoken is a local dialect of Hindi mixed with a sprin¬ 
kling of Punjabi. Only a few people apeak English. 
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Both villages inay be designated as peasant societies m the sense 
that both are old and stable popuktioiis with a great love of the 
land, both <lepend upon agriculture, both are integrated into larger 
political units such as the state and the nation and are subject to 
their laws, both exist side by aide witli cities and have been exposed 
to urban influences for long periods of time, and both have borrowed 
from other rural areas as well as from urban centers but have man¬ 
aged to integrate the new traits into a relatively stable culture pat¬ 
tern. Moreover, both communities exist bj' a relatively primitive 
technology and depend upon hoe culture as well as plow and oxen 
in Agriculture; both produce primarily for sulxsiatence but also par¬ 
ticipate in a money economy and use of barter; both are relatively 
poor, have a high incidence of illiteracy, a high birth rate and a high 
dcatli rate; and, finally, both communities have lived under foreign 
domination for long periods in their history and have developed that 
Ijcculiar combination of dct)eiideiiee and hostility toward g^>^el■ll- 
mciit which is so charaeteristic of colonial people.s, 

A, tiKT^LIi:Mli^TT 

Ho much for thi? broad Xow let us examine ^Jiie dif- 

ferenees. One of the first things that impro^'^ me about village 
Haiii Khera md other Indian villages, a^ compared to Tepoztkin, 
was tht village settlement pattern—or rather the absence of pattern 
—the greater density of popuSation, tVse greater crowding, the hous¬ 
ing shortage, the shortage of space for animals, and, in general, an 
atmosphere of mucJi greater j>avert 3 ^ 

Unlike Tepoatlan (and other Mexican highland villages), witli its 
relatively welhordered grid pattern of streets at right angles, its 
plaza and market place, its or government building, and its 

central church, in Rani Khera there is no orderly arrangement of 
streets, manj^ of which arc narrow dead-end alleys, there is no village 
center, no gevenmient or public building for the village as a wholeJ 
The 7 ja(t;ari, or keeper of village land records, who is an offleia! of the 
Revenue Department, lives with one of the l^etter-lo-do fatniUes 
and has no official residence as siicli. Were a new pofivirl installed, 
ho would hare to make his own lodging arrangements. 

Ar That tjf tlieelcmenU hfiit descrihNpd may in Indm m a wlki>(e eb 

by thf: description bv Mpale, vaho writes of Ltic isdtlleriient pa item as follrkwis: ''There i? 
in ( 5 onprfil yery little that lookji like a 'plan/ inher l Kun that diclittfd by inch jfitr fat;tuts 
oa ali^iimiint sjofip; bluf?^ ur Icvces, lEriupin}^ aruand a fert or a tanki but williiti tlic- 
»e«^Eiiingty chiiutic a^ioioemtinh iJicrc if?, m b rule, a BtruoR Lntemftl difTereiitiBliofl* tlinK 
of the stipimtd uuarter^ for vari^xi* i-iiAlPii’' 172), 
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In Tepoztiaa the houiies arc spread out, and most house sites have 
their own patio, corral, and orchard; in Rani Khera the houses are 
crowded together, and, unlike Tcpoztlan, which has many vacant 
houses, there was not a single available house for our deld workers in 
Rani Khera. W'ith the increasing population and the scarcity of land 
the villagers are beginning to huild two- and three-story houses, for 
the traditional village iiouse-site area has been used up. 

Another thing which stood out in Rani Khera because of its con¬ 
trast with Tepoztlan was the much greater separation of the sexes. 
The preferred arrangement for family Unrig is to have two resi¬ 
dences, one for tlie women and children, another for the men and the 
cattle. There are also two caupSls^ or men’s houses, one for eacli 
divi-^on of the village, which are used for male smoking groups and 
other social gatherings. 


d. L\KD Ajrp ECONOMY 

1 have i^id Lhat a grit lilt urd h impoTtant in both viUage^i, But Iteiie 
the similarity ends. In Rani Kliera agriculture is much more in- 
tensi^'e than in Tepoztlan. Of the 784 acres of Eftiii Khera^ 721 , or 
well over 90 per cent of the total area, is under eultivationi as com¬ 
pared with only 15 per cent in Tepoztlan + Moreoverp Tepoztlan de¬ 
pends almost entirely on a single crop, namelyp corrip mth beans and 
squash of minor importance^ whereas Rani Khera lias a dK-ersity of 
crops which includep in order of imporlance, whe^at, millets (junr and 
bajrd)^ gmxit sugar eane^ and hemp. Unlike Tepoztlan, which has no 
irrigation and produces only one crop a yearp Rani Klien^ grows two 
crops a year on about one-fifth of its lands which are un<ler canal 
and well irrigation. 

The apparently greater agricultural resources of Rani Khera are 
tempered by serious limiting factors. Rani Khera has praetieally no 
grazing lands an^l no forest resources. Ir^deed, the scarcity of trees 
was brought home to me by the fact that each of the thirty-seven 
trees in the village is listed in tJiC village records. This makes 

for a crucial fuel shortage so that the valuable cowdung has to be 
used for fuel instead of fertilizer^ and the cattle have to be stall-fed 
rather than pastured. B}' contrast, Tepoztlan has very' rich forest 
resources (almost 50 per cent of the total area), and these pro^'ide 
ample firewood and charcoal both for domestic consumption and for 
sale. 

StiU other differences in the village economy need to be mentioned. 
In Tcpoztlan over 90 per cent of the S53 families engage directly in 
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agriculture as cultiyatorSp and until recently e\^en the shopkeepers 
and arti^ns would dose shop to plant com when the rams came. In 
Rani Khem only 53 per cent of its 150 families engage directly in 
agriculture^ i.e-p are cultivators, and most of these belong to a single 
caste^ the 

The importance of this difference goes beyond the matter of the 
relative proportion in the comimmity of what in the United States 
would l>e called the *Tarm” and ^^nonfarm” populationSi It is related 
to a fundamental difference in the social and economic structure of 
the two vLllage^^^ In Tepo^tlan the family is much more of a self- 
sufficient unit, free to engage in a variety of acti^dtiea and occupa¬ 
tions, and it cherishes this self-sufikiency and independence from 
others. In Rani Khera the specialist ion of occupations along caste 
lines makes for a greater dependence of the ^dllagers upon each 
other. But it is a dependence organized along hierarchical lines, 
institutionalized in the traclitional, semifeudal jajmanl system of 
reciprocal obligations in economic and ceremonial affairs among the 
various castea. In the past the potential contradictions between the 
interests of the farm and nonfami populations in the village were held 
in check by tiie power of the landholders and by the lack of altema- 
tives for the untouchables and other low'-caste people^ Now that the 
system is weakening, primarily because of the increased opport-uni* 
ties for employnieut in munitions factories, the nonfnrm population 
in the village ia beginning to take on aspects of a rural proletariat 
with its owm special problems and its own sense of growing power. 

If, oti the basis of other studies, one could generalize these differ¬ 
ences on a national level, it would be possible to say that in India 
there is a much greater landless rural proletariat than in JMexico and 
that this may well have important implications in the respective 
political developments in the two countries. And I might add that 
the Five Year Plan of tlte Government of India, with its emphasis 
upon increased agricultural production, has relatively little to offer 
to the rural nonagricultural portions of the population. 

Returning again to the agricultural economy, we find that in both 
villages there arc privately owned and communally owned lands. The 
communal lands of Tepostlan are truly communal in the sense that 
any member of the of Tepoztlan has equal rights lo their 

use. How'ever, the conimunal lands of Ram Khera are held by the 
Jala on a share basis, and the rights of the Jdf families in the com¬ 
munal, or idmildt, land^ are proportionate to the size of their hold¬ 
ings of private land* 
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In Tcpoztlan about J50 per cent of all the land Is communally held 
either as municipal lands orj since the Mexican ltevoliJtion> as ejidal 
lands. In Ilani Khcra about 7 per cent of the lands are communally 
owned, and most of these consist of the ^'illage house sites, the \'illage 
pond, roads, and some uncuUivable areas. Traditionally, the com¬ 
munal laods in Xorth India were intended to seire as pasture and 
woodland. In both Rani Khem and Tepoztian the communal lands 
have been a source of constant strife, hut for different reasons. In the 
former it was between families nithin the village wlio attempted to 
appropriate comnmnal lands for themselves. In the latter it was be¬ 
tween villages, concerning the rights of villages to the communal 
lands. It is important to note that in both cases the communal lands 
are not subject to taxation. In the case of Tepoztlan this means that 
about SO per cent of its total area is tax-free. 

l^opulation pressure on the land is considerable in both com muni- 
ties. Hut whereas Tepoztlan ha.s 1.5 acres of cultivable land per 
capita. Rani Khcra has only three-quarters of an acre. The advantage 
for Tepozllau is even greater than is indicated by these figures, for, 
whereas Rani Khera has practically no other laud, Tepoztlan has an 
additional 8 acres per capita of forest and grazing lands, and about 
10 per cent of this area can be used for growing corn by the primitive 
method of cutting an<l burning the forest to make temporary clear¬ 
ings. 

In Tcpoztlan only about 36 per cent of the families had private 
landholdings, as compared to 52 per cent of the families in Rani 
Khera.* But, while the landlc.ss families of Tepoztlan have access to 
the rich resources of the communal lands, the landless of Rani Khera 
have to depend primarily upon nonagricultural occupations. It may 
be noted that in both communities hoe culture is looked down upon 
a.s a last resort of the poor. In Rani Kltera about hfteen low-caste 
faniilies raise vegetables as a part-time occupation on land rented 
from the Mfn. 

The size of private landholdings show.s fundamental similarities in 
liotli communities. Holdings are very .small. In both cases 50 per 
cent of the holdings are less than 5 acres, 70 per cent are leas than 10 
acres, and QO per cent are less than 20 acres. The range in size of 

5. Afpilh the difference ta eomewhat tkltEet berAitse ntmoet 20 per cent of Tcpi>tter«n 

tjxdo haldjni^, Dtirioi; thfr coujbi^ of thp l^juvniiih Conquci&t Mkd diiminiitiGn 
of MeKhco^ from 1510 to 1810, Tepoattaii lost a qf itfl host lands^ whi^h wore 

verted into iugnr plii^lAtjona. AHf-r the Mexieim Hti olutiuii of 1910--2O nnd m part of 
tho lutjonAJ ujido program T^poxtlon rocovrnnj much of iu lo.tt landn, and tt-Ene 
divided anaiips the lAndIcsa villEi^ra into rttui]] Ikolding^. 
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holdings is also remarkably siniilar, i.e.j from less than a half-acrej 
of wiiich there are many, to 50 acres, of wliicli there was one in each 
community. It is noteworthy that in both Tcposdlan and Ilani Khcni 
the peasants independently suggested the same figure of about 10 
acres as a desirable minimum-size holding for a “decent” standard 
of living for a family of five. This figure is apparently based upon the 
acreage that can be worked economically with a single team of oxen. 

As might be expected, there is a striking diJIeTence between the 
two communities in regard to the respective role of livestock in the 
economy and the attitude toward livestock. In India there is an 
ancient cattle complex, and most people are vegetarians. In Mexico 
domesticated cattle are relatively recent, dating back to the Spanish 
Conquest, The cattle industry wa.s never very important and never 
became well integrated with the economy. In Tepoztlan there is rela¬ 
tively little livestock, and most of it is of poor quality. Investment in 
cattle is viewed as precarious. By contrast, the little village of Rani 
Khera supports a remarkably large number of livestock and this 
with practically no grazing resources, V^Tiereas 8o per cent of the 
cultivators in plow agriculture owned at least one ox in Rani Khera, 
only 45 per cent owned oxen in Tepoztlan, The ^S Jdt landholding 
families in Rani Khera owned 103 oxen and bulls, 38 cows, 94 she- 
bu^aloes, 270 calves, 7 goats, and 16 donkeys. 

C. SOCIAL DRGXMZATI ox 

It is in the field of social organization that we find the most re¬ 
markable differences between these two peasant societies. Indeed, 
they seem like separate worlds, and I might add that, by compari¬ 
son with Rani Khera, Tepoztlan, in retrospect, seems much less 
complicated and much more familiar, very M estem-like, and almost 
North Ameriean. Undoubtedly one of the reasons for this is the fact 
that the Spanish Conquest left its indelible mark on Mexican culture. 
Spain, for all its cultural idiosyncrasies in sixteenth-century Europe, 
was part of the Western European culture pattern. 

The distinctive aspects of the social organization of village Rani 
Khera as compared to Tepoztlan can be discussed in terms of (1) 
the more per^^asivo role of kinship; (2) the presence of a caste system ; 
(3) the existence of multiple factions based on kinship; and (4) the 
differences in the role of the village as a community. 

1. T/i 4 S rate of ktn^ip.— In Rani Khera kinship plays a major role 
in the ordering of human relations and is the basis of niost social and 
political groupings such as the folds and ponnds, the smoking groups, 
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the factions, the castes, the panchayats, or councils, and the mter- 
village networks. The extended family is strong and forma a basic 
unit for indh’idual identification. The caste system acts as an inte¬ 
grating and cohesive factor in village life, primarily within the castes 
and to some extent between castes. Caste members are bound by 
kinship, by comn^on traditions, interests, and social interaction. 
The castes in turn are bound by economic interdependence resulting 
from the specialization of occupations, and this is formalised by the 
jajmdnl system of reciprocal obligations. 

In Tcpoztlan kinship is a much less pervasive force: the nuclear 
family predominates, the extended family is w*eak (the elaborate 
coni'padre system seems designed to make up for this), and social 
relations and social solidarity are organized around religious, po- 
litieal, and other nonkinsbip bases. The independence and indi- 
iddualism of the nuclear or biolo^cat family in Tepoztlan make for 
an atomistic quality in social relations. .-Vnd while these discrete 
family units are organized into larger units such as the barrio, the 
village, and the miiufcipw, these organizational forms are relatively 
impersonal and do not impinge as directly upon the lives of the indi¬ 
viduals as does the extended family, the faction, and the caste in 
Rani Khera. In Rani Khera the extended family, the faction, and the 
caste are the units w'hjch demand one's loyalties and channelize 
moat of one's life-activities. But by the same token they provide the 
individual with a much greater degree of psychological security than 
is present in Tepoztlan, and this in turn affecte the quality of com¬ 
munity life. 

The role of kinship organization on the political level is also 
markedly different in the two villages. In I’epoatlan the connection 
between the viUage and the state and federal government is in terms 
of elected officials who vote as members of their deniaTCaddn, an 
arbitrary division of the village for secular purposes. The officials do 
not represent kinship units nor even the barrios. But in Rani Khera 
the political organization and the kinship organization are more 
closely intertwined. Each of the two headmen (fnm^rddrs) of the 
village represents a pnnna, which is essentially a kinship unit consist¬ 
ing of related patrilineal lineages. 

Rani Khera, like other linages in North India, ia fundamentally 
a part of a larger intenlllage network based upon kinship ties. Other 
villagers are very often relatives, and entire villages are classified by 
the kinship terminology as mother's brother's \'iI]agG, grandfather 
\lllagos, grandmother villages, etc. Village Rani Khera ia a member 
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of a four-^’illftgc unit known as a ^'canguma** and of a tw'enty-village 
unit known as a “tTsa^dwct.” These are know'n as “Ddbas villages, 
that is, they arc descended from a common ancestor, I3abas. These 
twcnty-^'illage units in tura are members of larger inteivillage net¬ 
works which culminiite in a 3G0-villa^ unit, all of whose ancestors 
were relaredin the distant past. Witliin the four-village and twenty- 
village units there is a traditional division of labor for ceremonial 
and panebayat purposes. Some are known as “caud/iur, ^or leader 
villages, some are known as '*d0ds." or grandfather villages, or 
"(fadi,” gjandmother villages, and some as "resir, or minister 
villages. Each of these villages performs special functions at pan- 

chayat meeting!}. . 

These four- and twenty-village units are still active and functional 
in this area, though less so than in the pnst when they were strong 
enough to exile families and administer punishment and jail sen¬ 
tences, It is less than ten years since over a hundred thousand rupees 
was collected for the coustruction of the higher secondary school 
through the channels of these large interv iHage organizations. 

2. JVtc caste assieui —In Rani Khera the caste system organizes 
life in terms of hierarchical principles and plays up the status differ¬ 
ences betw'een groups. In Tepoztian there is no caste system, and the 
soeiety is much more democratically organized. In Rani Khera there 
are ISO households representing twelve ca.^tes as folloiivs: seventy- 
eight Jaf families, fifteen Brahman, twenty CanmT (Lcatherworker), 
ten Bhan^ (Sweeper), seven Kunihut (Potter), five Jhigvar (li\ater 
Carrier), four Dhobi ('Washerman), four Kk&a (Carpenter), three 
A oi (Barber), two CAipr (Calico Printer), one Lohdr (Bbeksmith), 
and one BaniyH (Alercliant). 

The Jd^s are by tradition agriculturalists and own all the land of 
the village, including the house sites, i,e., the land upon which the 
houses of the other castes arc built. In a sense, then, the other castes, 
even the Brahmans, are in the village at the sufferance of the Ja\iS, 
The village is officially known as a J6\ village, an<l clearly the Jm 
dominate village life. Even the forntal organization of the villnge 
into tW’O each with its fawiixirddr, or headman, is solely in 

terms of the Jd\s. Tlie lower castes tend to live on the outskirts of the 
village and are not part of this formal organization despite the fact 
that some of the low'er-caste families are ancient inhabitants. ^ 

In Tepoztlan the picture is very different. Noonegroupdommates 

the life of the village. Each family, whether rich or poor, owns its 
house site and fiouse, has recognized status, and can proudi} say, 
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"This is niy village.'' The quality of Iziferpei^onal relations aiuoug 
Tepozteeans is comparable with wluit exists mtbijv the single caste of 
Jafs, that is, status differences are played down at least on a verbal 
le\’el, and wealthy individuals are careful not to "pull rank.” 

In Rani Khera the caste system divides the village and weakens 
the sense of inllage solidarity. Tile caste generally represents a dis¬ 
tinct ethnic group with its own history, traditions, and identifica¬ 
tions, and each caste lives In more or less separate quarters of the 
village. There are separate wells for the /fun;oiis, or untouchables; 
dining and amoking between higher and lower castes are still taboo; 
low-caste persons (this does not include Baniya, Khfitl, or A dl) will 
not sit together on the same carpal^ or cot, with a Jdf or Braliman; 
and when government officials come to the village qikI call meetings 
to explain the new community developmeut projects, the /fanj'ons 
may attend, but they stay off to one side in the audience and "know 
their place.” In a sense, then, eacli caste, or at least those with larger 
representation in tlie village, forms a separate little community. The 
social structure of the village therefore lias somewhat the quality of 
our urban communities wdlh their variety of ethnic and nvinority 
groups and a high degree of division of labor. 

In Tepoztlan the population and the tradition are much more 
homogeneous, and there is nothing comparable to the divisive effects 
of the caste system. Perlinp.s the nearest approxinmtion to segmenta¬ 
tion in the village results from the organization of separate barrios, 
each with its owm cliapel, patron saint, and esprit de corps. The 
barrios, like the castes, can be thought of as suheonununilies within 
the village. This was truer thirty years ago, when barrio localism in 
Tepoztlan was stronger than it is today. But, of course, the barrio 
and the caste are very' different in nature. TJie barrio is primarily a 
religious and social unit rather than a kinship unit. It does not con¬ 
trol marriage, and there is no tradition that barrio members are of 
a common origin. And while the pliysical limits of the barrios have 
remained remarkably stable over the past few' hundred years, barrio 
membership is changeable, and one ean Iselong to two barrios at the 
same time, provided tlie barrio house-site tax is paid. ATorcover, the 
barrio organization is strictly within the village and is unified on a 
village-wide basis by the central village church." But the castes cut 
acros.s villages and have their cross-village orgatiizatious. 

G. For A Ek-tniled comp&riddti of the role of rcligEon aatJ the Ecmnoiiial cycle in the 
life iind tA our two vjUftgies, thfl reader must a wait a lAter piiblkAttoe. It 

seems clear^ howovert iJiAt CutliDhclBm and the Cfiurch^ etubrAdn^ the of 

hiemrcliy and ccntratiuilioiit play a much mure deeiaive role in the furnml or^^anbiatEaEL 
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The cftiste sj'slera in Rani Khera undergoing changes and in some 
ways may even be said to be breaking down. The proximity to Delhif 
the Gandhian movement against uniouchaliilityi the preacliing of 
the Jiiya Samaj (a reformed Hinduism, movement)^ and increased 
off-farm employment opportunities as a result of the past two world 
wars have all had some effects 

Perhaps the gi'catest change in the caste system has occurred in 
relation to the occupational structure^ caste and occupation are 
now less synonjunous tlian formerly- Some of the Jui families iio 
longer cultivate tlicir land, and their children have become scliool- 
teachers or taken niiseelLaneous jobs in Xlelhi, The Bmlimans no 
longer carry^ on their priestly functions^ Most of them arc occupancy 
tenants of the but only four are cultivator; one family sells 
milk, another does tailoring, and the remainder are employed in jobs 
outejde the village^ Though the Cantdrs are Leather workers by caste, 
only two are now shoemakers, and they no longer skin the dead 
cattle. The substitution of PeT^;ian Wheels for the earlier of 

drawing water with leather buckets threw sonve of the CnM^drs out of 
work; thi^ee families are weavers, four rent land from the Jufs for 
vegetable gardening, four are employed outside the village^ and the 
remainder earn a living in the village by combining part-time agri¬ 
cultural labor with cattle raisings Of all the castes, the or 

Sweepci^p seem to have shown the least change in occupation. 

There have Ijecn other changes. Children of all castes nowr attend 
the village school, and there is no discrimination or segregation in the 
seating arrangementa. And since 11)49 a Camdr has l>een elccte^l to 
the newdy constituted inter^dllage council consisting of four villages- 

Hqw'ever, despite all these trends, the caste system is still very 
strong in the village. 

3. Factimis .—In both villages there are factions, but iheir stnic- 
ture^ functions, and role in village life differ gTeat1j\ We wdll fii^t con¬ 
sider factions in Raid Khera and then in Tcpojitlan (for n fuller dis¬ 
cussion see IjCwis 1951, 1954}^ 

In Rani Khera factions arc an old, mgniined pattern in village life 


of TiifHsitlAfi anii uLhff I^lexicdin lluiti do« Hin^ulfin ip Rui^i Kfitm and iiUn^r 

Nortli Indljin vilb^. tlic ak-sican fipplit? over ftvctk niVAfi is. 

by Jind Tax (l£l53: 31), whci writ*- of Mpsiiampnioift Indian aofiety b3 ToLEuwe: 

“Tlie c^^ntmunity cBmisla of a n group of IiftmluLu or a rural bul in any 

easq iifl n^jdirritA Wtk toin-jml ft comnn^n civ'ic and rrlLRious crater, where is fi-«iLJsed Uw 
1 Eunice of It anil'll Uutt li |»itr>kn THp mmtnumly wmb to 
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and must be considered as a ba^e structural aspect of traditional 
village organization along with castes, (afSa, pnmtdSj gairas, and other 
groupings. Factions are locally known as “dAor,” wJiicli means 
literally “the upper part of the bo<iy.” The use of this term for 
groups of people carries out the idea of physical unity, i.e., members 
of the same dhoT are part of one body. The factions arc generally 
referred to by the name of their leaders or by a nickname of the lead¬ 
ing lineage represented in it, 

Faclion,s follow caste lines. However, factions from different castes 
may and do form blocs or alliances. In 1953 we found twelve factions 
in five of the twelve castes of the village. The distribution was as 
follows: six among the twenty-one Caiifur families; tw'o among the 
ten Bka7igi families; and one for the seven Kumhar families. The Jdi 
factions were by far the most pow’erful and dominated village life. 

The factions arc relatively small and cohesive kinship groupings 
which act as units In defense of family interests. The major issues 
W'hieh lead to court litigations between factions and sometimes result 
in the dev elopment of new factions are fiuarrels over the inheritance 
of land and the adoption of sons, quarrels over house sites and irriga¬ 
tion rights, sexual offenses, murders, ancl quarrels between caste.s. 
The villagers sum it up by eaj'ing that factions quarrel over wealth, 
women, and land. 

But factions also have positive, co-operative functions. All factiona 
operate as more or less cohesive units on ceremonial occasions, par¬ 
ticularly births, betrothals, and marriages; in the operation of caste 
panchayats; and in recent years in district board, state, and mitioiial 
elections. Moreover, all factions have one or more of their own 
hookah-smoking groups, which serv'C as informal social groups in 
which there Ls almost ilaily face-to-face contact. 

./rtf factions have a few additional function.^. They act as units in 
co-operative economic undertakings svich as moneylending anti the 
renting of land. In principle no faction will rent land to niemhers of 
other factions if there b anj'one in itjj own ranks that needs land. In 
the case of mortgaging, faction solidarity is even more striking, for 
there lias not been a single case within the last li^'C years of land 
mortgaged outside oriels own faction. 

Members of hostile factions will not attend each others' ceremonial 
celebrations, will not visit each othera' homes, and. as a rule, will not 
smoke hookah together, except at the home of a member of a neutral 
faction. In panchayat meetings the repre-sentalives of hostile factions 
can be counted upon to manibal vicioii.s gossip about riv'als. How- 
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ever, direct fittack ill public is rare; indirectlOti is developed to a fine 
art. Because members of hostile factions do not cease talkiug to each 
other and continue to be polite in formal greeting, there is always the 
possibility of improving relations or of joining temporarily with one 
liostile group against another^ 

There are some occasions when members of liostile factions unite 
for some common action^ The major occasions are funeralsj, building 
of village weUs, cleaning the ^^dllage pond^ repairing subcanals for 
irrigation, and participation in a few festivals such as Ty and Holi. 
There is also a tradition of presenting an appearance of \dllag]e unity 
to the outside^ For example, if two men of hostile factions have mar¬ 
ried daughters in the same village, eaeh^ whenever he \daits that 
village^ must the daughter of the other and pay the customary 
rupee to symbolize the fact that shoj like his own daughter, is a 
daughter of the village. 

In Tepoztian factions ate political groupbgs rather than kinship 
groupings and reflect diverse social and economic interests. The fac¬ 
tions are fewer in number, only two as a rule, and are larger and more 
loosely organised. Faction niembership is less stable and faction 
loyalty more tenuous. In Tepoztlan^ unlike Rani Khera, brothers 
may be members of hostile and opposed factions. In Rani Kheraj 
first, second, and even third cousins are generally members of the 
some faction. 

One of the major cleavages in Tepo^tlan was between the Bohhe- 
viki and the Cenlrahs. These groups became clearly delineated in the 
early twenties when two socialistically oriented Tepo^tecane from 
Mexico City, who wore members of the Confederacbn Regional de 
Obreros JMexicanos, retumed to the village to organize the peasants 
in defense of the communal lands against the sons of the ex-ccojwe^ 
who controlled the local government and allegedly were exploiting 
the forest resources of the municipio in their owii. interests. The 
Bolsheviki had their greatest strength in the smaller and poorer 
barrios of the upper part of the village, while the Centrak^ weiv 
strongest in the larger central barrios. To some extent this grouping 
coiT€si>onded to class distinciions^ sLuce^ in the days before the Jlexi- 
can Revolution of 1910“20^ most of the caciq^tie^ and well-to-do mer¬ 
chants hved in the center of the village. 

In contrast to tlie predominantly private familial objectives of 
factions in Rani Klle^a^ the objectives of the factions in Tepoztlan 
were broadly social and political. The aim was to dominate the local 
government and to appeal to tJie voters in terms of broad public 
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issues. In the twenties the slogan was "Conserve the Commima] 
Forests/' and in the thirties the new organization known as the 
Frotemaha had the slogan "Union, Justice and Civilization.” 

Since the middle thirties the factional groupings have more and 
more become jxilitical groupings wliich align themselves for or 
against the govcmnient in power. The establishment by Tepoztecans 
of two eompetiiig bus lines from Tepoztian to Cuernavaca has led to 
hitter quarrels and violence and has again split tiie village into 
hostile groupinp^. 

4, The village as a cmumuntt ^.—The comparative consideration of 
the question, ‘Ts the village a community?” is more complex than it 
seems, for there are numerous dimensions of ‘‘community," such as 
the ecological, physical, social, economic, political, religious, and 
psychological. To what extent do the physical limits of the village 
define the limits for these dimensions? Or to what extent do these 
aspects of community spill over into other villages ? Mhat the com¬ 
munity might better be defined in terms of units larger than the 
single village? As we might expect, not all aspects of community 
have the same spatial distribution, so that a village may 1>c a clearly 
self-contained unit for some purposes and not for others. 

There is yet another aspect of the problem, namely, wfiat is the 
quality of social rela.lions, of nuitual interdependence of persons or 
social groups within each village? We must be ready to deal with the 
possibility that, although Village A does not define the physical area 
of social, economic, and oilier relations as clearly as docs Village 11, 
yet the quality of such relations in A or subgroups within it may be 
so much more cohesive as to Justify our saying that tiicrc Is more 
community wathin A (as well as the villages Into whiefi this spills 
over) than there is in B. With these obsen'ations in miml, let us first 
consider those a.'spects of community which Rani Khera and Tepoz- 
tlan share and then go on to consider some of the more important 
differences. 

Both Tepoztlan and Rani Khera are corporate bodies which enjoy 
legal status and can take suits to law courts. Both arc units of taxa¬ 
tion for the respective revenue departments. In both cases the greater 
part of the social, economic, and religious activities takes place 
mthin the village. The village is home and there is relatively little 
out-migration, but more in Tepoztlan than in Rani Khera. Of 
Tepoztlan it can be said that most villagers are bom there, live and 
■work there, and die there, This cannot be said of Rani Khera, for the 
married women were not bom there, and the daughters of the village 
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Mill not die there. Yet the very designation “datighter of tlie village” 
.•(peaks eloquently for the sense of village consciou-sness. 

In both villages, despite the existence of schisms and factions, 
there are occasions M'hen the villagers act together as a unit for some 
common goal such os the building of a roatl or a school, drainage of 
a pond, or the defense of the village against at tack from the outside. 
In the case of Tcpoxtlan the defense of the village last occurred in tiie 
tn-enties, when it was attacked by the Crisieros. In the case of Rani 
KUera one must go back almost a hundred years for a comparable 
occasion. 

One of the important differences between our two villages is related 
to the contrast in settlement pattern l)etweon highland Mexico and 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain. The Mexican pattern is that of relatively 
self-contained nuclear grouping or pockets of a small number of 
villages centrally located w’illiin nitfwfeipios, so that tlie density of 
population decreases almost to zero as one moves from tlie center or 
seat of the community to the periphery. In North India, on tiie other 
hand, tlierc is an almost even and continuous scatter of large num¬ 
bers of villages, so that no distinct pattern of groupings emerges. 
Thus in Mexico the physical groupings of villages practically define 
and encompass the social and political groupings, whereas in India 
the physical pattern gives much less of a clue, and one must trace out 
the specific kinship and other alignments which organize villages 
into units. This contrast betw’eeii the centripetal settiement pattern 
of Mexican villages and the amorphous pattern of India applies also 
to the internal settlement pattern of the villages, so that the Mexican 
village stands out more clearly as a centrally organized unit, 

From an economic point of view’, the village of Rani Khera is a 
more clearly isolable and self-contained community than the village 
of Tepoztlan. Village boundaries are clearly fixed and contain writhin 
them the land resources upon which the villagers depend for their 
livelihood. In Tepoztlan the larger municipio is the functional re¬ 
source unit. Village boundaries are ill-defined and are essentially 
moral boundaries, whereas the municipal boundaries are dearly 
demarcated. It is within the bounds of the municipio that the everj'- 
day world of the Tepoztecan exists. Here the farmers work the com¬ 
munal land.s, cut and bum communal forests, graze their cattle, and 
hunt for medicinal herbs. 

From the point of view of villagic government Tepoztlan stands out 
as a more clearly organized and centralized community. WTien I first 
studied Tepoztlan, local government seemed very weak indeed, but 
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by comparison with Rani Khera and North India in general, it now 
seems extremely well developed, what with elected vilbge presidents, 
councils, judges, the collection of taxes for public works, police 
powers, and the obligations of villagers to giv'e twelve days a year for 
co-operative village works. The traditional local government in Rani 
Khera is mucli more informal and consists of caste panchayats which 
cut across village lines. Only recently has the government established 
a new statutorj' local panchayat with taxation powers, which, how¬ 
ever, has not been effective so far. 

Village-wide leadership in Tepoztlan is formally expressed by the 
local government. In Rani Khera it does not yet exist, and tlie idea 
of positive constructive leadership in the public interest is only now 
beginning, particularly in connection with the establishment of pub- 
Uc schools. As yet, there are no village heroes or outstanding citizens 
who are popular for their contribution to village welfare as a whole. 

In Rani Khera leadership is limited to faction leadership and is 
primarily of a protective and defensive nature in which each faction 
or combination of factions defends its family interests. The “leader” 
is essentially a spokesman for a family or a group of related families 
and has little authority to make independent deciaons or to exercise 
power over the group. 

In Tepoztian there is more verbaUzation about village community 
spirit. Candidates for pohtical office always speak in terms of "mi 
pueblo" and promise to improve their village. The fact that officials 
may in fact do very little and may even steal public funds is another 
matter. But at least the sense of village identification and loyalty 
exists as a potential ideological force. Village solidarity is also re¬ 
flected, allieit in a negative sense, by Tepoztecan characterizations of 
the surrounding villages of the nmnidpio as “aJisassins,” "dull- 
heads,” "primitive," and "backward.” hloreover, the bogeyman 
used to frighten children is often a man from a neighboring village. 
In Rani Khera there were no comparable designations of neighboring 
villages, most of which contain related hneagjes. 

The difference in the role of the idllage as a community can also be 
appreciated if we examine marriage in both cases. In Tepoztian ox'er 
90 per cent of the marriages take place within the village, and, lest 
this be thought a function of the larger size of the village, we can 
point out that 42 per cent of the marriages were within the same 
barrio within the village. Tlie aingte important rule in marriage is not 
to marry close relatives, and this generally means eliminating first, 
second, and third cousins. 
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In Rani Khera the qaestioti of whom one can marry is much more 
eomplicatecL ilarriage is controlled by a comhination of factorsj^ 
namely, caste endogamy, village exogamy, limited territorial exog¬ 
amy, and ffctrOj or sib, exogam5^ Translated, this means: (1) you 
must marry a member of your own caste, n Jdf must marry a 
Jdtr a Brahmarii a Brahman, etc,; (2J you must marry out of 3 'our 
village; (3) you must not mariy^ into any vilhigp whose limd^ touch 
upon the iunds of your own village; (4) if you are a 3'^ou cannot 
marry into any village JcnoiATi as a Dabm village, the Dahas being the 
predominant In the village (this automatleally eliminates 

twenty villages from marriage, for there are twenty villages ’which 
form a Dabas paiichaj^at unit) ; (5) finallj^ yon cannot many into 
your father^s gotraj your mother^s gotra^ your father's mother^s goira, 
or your mother^s mother's gatra {this again eliminates a whole series 
of villages). As a result of all these prohibitions fathers or go- 
l>etweens must go long distances to find eligible mates for their 
daughters, and for months before tlie marriage season they literally 
scour the countryside for husbands. Remember tliat residence is of 
course patrilocal for males. 

Our study of Rani Khera showed that the 2t56 married women liv¬ 
ing in the village canie from about 200 separate villages at distances 
up to forty miles. found also that the average distance l>etween 
spousea' villages varied considerably by caste, mth the lower castes, 
w^ho are less numerous, haying to go much longer distances. If we 
now examine the other side of the picture, that is, the daughters who 
marrj* out of the village, w^ find that over 220 daughters of Ra4ii 
Khera niarricd out into about 200 villages* Thus, this relatively 
small village of JoO households I>ecomes the locus of affinal kinship 
tics with over 400 other villages. This makes for a kind of rural 
cosmopolitanism which is In sharpest contrast to the village isola¬ 
tionism in llexico. 

D. THB rEOPliE 

Finally we come to a brief compEirison of the people in both %'jI- 
Jagcs. I have noted etsewhere that Tepozteenns are a resen edp con¬ 
stricted people who tend to view other human beings as dangerous 
and the world in general as hostile. Children are required to be 
obedient^ quiet, and unobtrusive, and parents pby upon cliildrcn^s 
fears to maintain control. There is a certain pervading air of tension 
and fearfulness among Tepnzteeans; the individua! and the small 
biological family seem to stand alone against the world. 

Despite the much smaller sixe of village Rani Khera, one has the 
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impression tliiit there are more people there. Crowds gather easily 
around the visitor and follow him down the narrow streets and in and 
out of houses. One mrel}’ sees a solitary figure. Children play 
boisterously in large groups; men chat and smoke hookahs in groups. 
Women go to the well or collect cowdung together. The low value 
placed upon privacy in Rani Ivliera is in marked contrast with 
Tepoetlan, w'herc privacy is sc valued that one gets the feeling of an 
apartment-lioxi.sc psychologj' in this ancient village. 

Faces are different in the two villages. In Tepoatlan, outside the 
home, faces are generally unsmiling, unrevealing masks. In Rani 
Khera faces seem more secure. Children are more open-faced and 
laughing, old men are bland and peaceful, young men restless but 
unrebellious, women straight and proud. Here too there is individual 
reserve and formaU:ted behavior, but it does not seem to mask so 
much of an undercurrent of liostility and fear as in Tepoatlau. 

The women of Rani Khera work even harder than the women of 
Tcpoztlan, but they appear less drab and bemeaned. They seem 
strong, bold, gay, and sharp-tonguetl. Their skirts and head scarv'es 
are brilliantly colored and spangled with rhinestones and mirrors. 
Heavy silver jewelry on their ankles, wHsta, and necks seems to 
validate their w’orth as women. Even with their faces modestly cov¬ 
ered, t he women of Rani Khera seem more independent than 'I'epoz- 
tecan w'omen and have less of a martyr complex. 

It must 1>e rcmem1>ered that these obseiv'atioiis on the people of 
Rani Khera aie highly impres-sionistic and desciwe more careful 
study, 

HI. CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, I lielieve our comparative data from these two vil¬ 
lages demonstrate tlie wide range of culture tliat can exist in peasant 
societies. When I left for India in 1115*2, I expected to find many 
si mi I antics between Indian and Hexicnn peasant communities, this 
despite my earlier cT'Itic|ue of the folk-society concept. I did find simi¬ 
larities, but on the whole 1 was more impressed by the differences. 
The siniilarities arc greatest in material culture, level of technology', 
and economics, and the differences are greatest in social organiza¬ 
tion, value systCTTLs, and personality. In terms of raising the standard 
of living the problems seem much the same, for the bulk of the 
population in both villages is poor, illiterate, landless, and lives so 
close to the surx'ival margin that it cannot afford to experiment with 
new things and ideas. However, the poverty of the Indian people 
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seems so much greater and the agi-arian problems so overvvlujlimiig 
and complex as to defy anj'‘easy solution m en on the theoretical level. 

In making comparisons between ^Mexico and India, wc must re- 
ntember that they are in different stages of evolution in terms of 
nationhood. Mexico has had ita political independence for almost 
one hundred and fifty years and has lived through the groat Revolu¬ 
tion of 1910-20, while India has only recently gained its freedom 
and has not bad the equivalent of the Mexican agrarian revolution, 
"Hiese broad differences are reflected in many ways in our two 
villages. 

In stressing the range of variation possible under the rubric of 
peasant society, 1 do not intcitd to suggest tlml the concept "peasant 
.society” is not meaningful or useful as a classification for compara- 
tix e research. However, it is not sufficiently prerlictive in regard to 
cultural content and structure to take the place of knowledge of 
concrete reality situations, tspecially in planning programs of culture 
change. For botli applied and theoretical anthropology we need 
typologies of peasantry for the major culture areas of the world, such 
as Latin America, India, Africa, etc. Moreover, within each area we 
need more refined subclassilieations. Only after such studies are 
available will wc be in a position to formulate broad generalizations 
about the djuiamics of peasant culture as a ivhole, he difficulties 
encountered in this paper suggest that a typologj’ of peasant societies 
for Alexico or Latin America w*ould hardly sen's for North India. 
However, once wc had adequate typologies for both areas, meaning¬ 
ful comparisons could more readily be made. 

One of the most striking findings in our study of Rani Khera, es¬ 
pecially when compared with tlic report of Beals (195S) on a South 
Indian village, is the remarkable stability of local village life and 
institutions, despite the proximity of Rani Khera to Delhi and the 
many urban influences to whicii it has been subject, such as Arya 
Samaj, the Congress and other political mov'cments, anti increased 
opportunities for education and jobs. The stability is particularly 
evident in the agricultural economy. The Ja(a still love the land; in 
the lust fifty years there have Iwcn only two families who sold their 
land and left the village. The land-tenure sj-stem continues as of old, 
with the Juts still in control. The caste system still remains strong 
and dominates the thinking of the villagers, despite the many re¬ 
formist movements and the coming of independence. But the jQjjnani 
system ha.s weakened, and this lia,s increased intcrcaste tensions, 
partieularly in the case of the Camdrs^ 
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Rani Khera and Tepoztian face many common problems. In both 
villages population has increased rapidly in the last thirty years, 
means of communication have been impro\'ed, there is greater de- 
p>endence upon a cash economy, education is increasingly valued, 
and the general aspiration level of the people is going up. But there 
have been no comparable changes in the agTieuItural production. 

li\'e have seen that both villages are meaningful units for com¬ 
parative study. Ilowev'er, our analysis has shown the complexities 
involved in evaluating the extent to w'hich each village is a com- 
nnmity. From some points of view it would seem that Tepoztian is 
more of an organized and centralized village community, that is, in 
terms of the internal settlement pattern, the greater ethnic homo¬ 
geneity of the population, the formal organization of village govern¬ 
ment with elected and paid village officials, the reli^ous organization 
with a central church, the village market and plaza, and the absence 
of multiple intervillage networks based on kinship. 

From the point of view of ecology Rani Khera is a more clearly 
defined and self-contained community than Tepoztian. Moreover, if 
w^e define community in terms of the degree and intensity of inter¬ 
action and interdependence of people, then ive might conclude that, 
despite the divisive effects of castes and multiple factions within 
castes, there is more community within Rani Khera than within 
Tepoztian. Villagers in Rani Khera seem psycholopcally more 
secure and relate better to each other. There is a greater readiness to 
engage in co-operative activities wdthin kinship and caste. The vil¬ 
lager spends a greater proportion of hia time in some group activity, 
in smoking groups, in the extended family, in coniperative economic 
undertakbgs, and in the caste councils. There is more frequent visit¬ 
ing and more sociability. It is tempting to view the greater verbaliza¬ 
tion about village identification and solidarity in Tepoztian as a 
psychological compensation for the actual atomistic nature of social 
relations. And by the same token the absence of such verbalization in 
Rani Khera may reflect the greater cohesiveness of social relations. 

Our data on social organization from North India call attention to 
aspects of village organization, both in its internal and in its external 
relations, whkfi either have been neglected or have not been given 
suflldent weight in earlier considerations of peasantry and in the 
formulations of models for the peasant society. It will be recalled that 
in Redfield's model the peasant society is intermediate betw'een the 
folk society and civilization. It differs from the folk society in that it 
has developed economic and political relations with the city, but in 
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it€ relations with other villager it still retains a good deal of the folk 
quality of isolation and “looking in” (Redfield lD53o;&3), 

This formulation applies better to Tepostlan and other Mexican 
villages than to Rani Khera and North Indian ■villages. It does not 
adequately provide for situations like Rani Khera, where the village 
is part of multiple intervdliage networks and where a single \iiiage 
is related by affinal and lineage ties mth over four hundred other 
villages, thereby making for a kind of rural cosmopolitanism. 

The widespread affinal and lineage relationships of village Rani 
Khera find their closest parallel in reports of tribal societies rather 
than of peasant societies. And indeed there is a tribal flavor in Jnf 
social organisation which recalls the description by E’vaDS-Pritchard 
of the Nuer, a people of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan numbering over 
200,000 and consisting of many tribes^ some of which have popula- 
tioTts o^'cr 40,000. In both cases we find patrilineal clans, naaximal 
and minimal Uneagea, the dominance of a single lineage within ’vil¬ 
lages, and local exogamy (Evans-Pritchard 1&47: 123-24 j 1951: 
1“48). ETans-Pritchftr<l writes; 

.. . Xuer people sec theiriBelvea as a unique ecmmimity and tlieir culture oa a 
unique cuUtire.,.. AJl Nucr live in a continuous streteb of country. There ure no 
isolated Eections. lloft ever^ tlidr feeling of conmumity goes deeper than recognition 
of cultural identity. Between Nuer, wherever they haiJ from, and though tiiey Ijc 
strangers to one another^ friendly reintions axe at once egUbli^cd when they meet 
outside their country, for a Nucr is never a foreigiier to another as he is to a Dmka 
or SMIluk [1947: 123]. 

Tlieir meiiibcrE, mdiriduals and families^ move often and freely. -. . Wherever 
they go they are easily mcorporated into the new community through one or inorc 
kinship Hnka,,, ^ Nuer frequently viBitail the vUlagce in their neigliborhoodH and 
in ail of them they have kinsfolk.. +. the different local communities of a whole 
tribe could be presented on a ringle gCRealogieal elrnTt* Given nnlimited hme and 
patience^ the entire population of Nuerland could be so presentcd+ Th^e are no rh^ifd 
ccmimunifM# [Evans-Pritchard 1051: 291. fMy italics,! 

The contrast is striking between the above and the picture of small 
localised hamlets of the mountainous areas of the Philippines in 
which groups in the next valley are fair gome for head hunting. 

Our data suggest that it may he helpful to rc-examiue a good deal 
of the literature on the social structure of folk and peasant societies 
in terms of our well-known and traditionnl concepts of endogamy and 
exogamy, but from a somew^hat different point of view than in the 
past. 1 believe most discussions of exogamy and endogamy have been 
in terms of rules applying to some unit, generally a clan or Uneage 
within a local community. But when the entire local group is exog- 
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amotis Dr endoganiDUs vBry bnportant consequence follow—indeed 
so important that it might be usefnJ to add endogamy and exogamy 
as crucial universal yariables in qur models of the folk society and 
peasant society. ]VIqreo\'er, these two variables seem to be quite 
independent of some of the other variablesp such as si^e and 
homogeneity. The world view of a sntalh homogeneous, and endog- 
an^ous village or local group will necessarily be more "isolationist'" 
and "inward-looking'" than that of a small^ homogeneous, but cxog- 
amous village or local group. Furthemiorc, the difference bettveen 
exogamy and endogamy sets up processes which in themselves ac¬ 
centuate localism or play it down. liMi™ half the total adult popula¬ 
tion (i.e.p the women of the patrilocal exogamous village) goes out 
of the village gejieration after generation, and new w omen from other 
villages come in, there is the basis for a type of inteiyillage relations 
Avhicli differs considerably from that of endognmous villages or com¬ 
munities. In the former case there h a natural development of a 
“one-ivorld^" concept in terms of a region whose limits are determined 
by kinship bonds. Also^ in the ease of exoganiic villages the children 
are reared b^" parents from different villages, so that in a sense village 
differences ate bred out ov^er the generations. Murdock has recently 
demonstrated tins last point with American Indian data. 

The difference between the "inward-looking" and the "outwrard- 
looking" peasant village is of course a relative matter. All tribal 
and peasant societies hav^e some relations with the outside. It might 
therefore be more profitable to compare the nature^ occasions^ and 
quality of these relations. In the ease of Tcpoztlan and Rani Khera 
the differences are striking. In the former^ trade is the primary bond 
between Tepoztian and the outbdng villages^ with religiDUs pilgrim- 
agea ranking second^ and kinship ties a veri" low' third. By contrasty 
in Kaiii Khera, inten iibge relations result primarily from affinal and 
consariguineal ties, with religious pilgrimages ranking a low second, 
and trade a very low' third. J"he type of impersonality in inten illage 
relations based on trufle, reported by Redficld (1939‘ 53) for Guate¬ 
mala and applicable also to Tepoztian, would be unthinkable in the 
case of North Indian villages w'here relations are more intimate and 
personal because they are primarily familial relations and not trade 
relations. 

While the distinction l>etween relatively inwvard-looking and out- 
w^ard'looking comniunities may l>e one of the differentiating char¬ 
acteristics l>etween a tribal society and a peasant society, the distinc¬ 
tion also has meaning both tcf/Am the tribal level and wiiJdji the 
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peasant level. It niay be argued that kinslup ties, no nutter hew far- 
fluug, still represent an inward-looking oiientatieii. VVe believe^ how¬ 
ever, that there is a significant social and psychological difference be¬ 
tween relations confined within a small area and to relatively few' 
people as m'er against relations which, though still based on kinship, 
are apiead out over vast areas and encompass thousands of people 
who are personally unknown, yet are potentially accessible and part 
of the in-group. 

A t^'polog>' of peasant societies must also include as a variable the 
role of kinship, that is, the extent to which the society is organised 
on a kinship basis. Where the kinship basis is pervasive, as in Rani 
Kliera, we can say that the society is more primitive or tribal. As 
Kroeber writes: 

It is generally acceiited Umt amoug primitiv'c peonies society is struetiiried pri¬ 
marily on the Laaie of kinship and in more civilized nations largely in terms of eco¬ 
nomic and political factors. Tlie funetion of Unship ia rclutivdy less in liighet 
civilisation, and may be absolutely less. But Idnsliio conaideratioDB always persist 
, ,. [1952:219]. 

On tlie basis of our comparative findlngjs and in line with the gen¬ 
erally accepted position as stated by' Kroeber, we might go on to 
classify modem nations with predominantly peasant populations in 
terms of the role of kinship tn the social organization of village life 
and intendllage relations. If our findings for Tcpoztlaii and Rani 
ICheia could be generalized for ^[e>dco and India as nations, and 
this is an empirical question, then we would have to conclude that, 
in so far as the role of kinship is concerned, India Is much more 
"primitive'’ than Mexico and represents a different stage of socio¬ 
cultural evolution^ However, in terms of other variables, such as 
ethnic composition of the population, we have seen that Tepoztlan 
is more homogeneous than Rani Khem. Siniilarly, the communal 
land system of Tepoztian seems to Iw more primitive than that of 
Rani Khera. 

One conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that separate 
institutions or aspects of culture develop at flifferent rates, within 
limits, in accord with particular historical circumstance. It is this 

7. The ouinjfold implizAtictu of such a Rnding cannot be tiealed here. Homfvrr, piis 

UnLlin^ auggggtii tfaftt tbo bitroduetion of a modorn W'liateHi derapcratic proc™^ b&scd 
upon volinf^ clfKitioiiih imd the spkit uf Endh'’idiiii{ity implicit in id more 

foreign to OQntcmjx^riry Indinn cuUaro th&n to coiitflinpcir*rY Me^icaJi culture. Per¬ 
haps thin is what Gandhi had in mind ivhen he mnuy ycAm appi ihnt India 

would have tu work nut forma of represrntatioTi which would lie more in kwidoH with 
India "a Bpeciol tradition.- 
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factor which creates serious difficulties m the eonstruetiori of societal 
or cultural typologiGS which arc not historically and regionally de¬ 
fined, This would aJfio help explain how Tepoztlan and Rani Khera 
can be so similar in terms of economics and so different m terms of 
social organization^ 
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LITTLE COMAIUNITIES IN AN INDIGENOUS 
CIVILIZATION' 

McKlM MARRIOTT 


If we would describe the small world of a village within the universe 
of Indian civiliaatiou, we must at some time consider two related 
questions of method; (I) can such a village be satisfactorily compre- 
liended and conceived as a whole in itself, and (2) can understanding 
of one such village contribute to understanding of the greater culture 
and society in which the village is imbedded (Redfield and Singer 
1954o)? In this paper I undertake to answer both questions of method 
by describing some ways in which the village of Kishan Gar hi 
GforAT) in Uttar Pradesh is articulated with the Indian universe: first, 
through certain aspects of its social structure; and, second, tbrougli 
parts of its religious culture. 

I. THE ISSUE OF THE ISOLATED WHOLE 

The tw-o questions are inversely related: if we say '“Yes” to the first 
question, then we must s&y "No" to the second. Their inverse rela¬ 
tionship is most apparent if w-e attempt to answer them, not for a 
village in India, but for urbanized little communities in an extreme 
situation—in the modem Western world. Here in the West we may 
answer, as sociologists often have done, with a strong "No" to the 
first question, but wdth a strong "Yes" to the second. Little com¬ 
munities of tlie modern West, having become increasingly parts and 
products of an urban civilization which is located mostly beyond 
themselves, caimot hope to be imderstood as wholes In separation 
from it. Not being conceivable in separation from that greater civi¬ 
lization, a single Utile community in the modem West can well serve 
to illuminate some of what is standard throughout its scope. "To 
studj" Jonesville is to stud}-^ America , . (Warner 1(>49: xv). 

1, TTiia paper ia based on fiald wurlc in AJi^arh Dutrict, U-P,, from J>peEnjber, l^SO, 
tci April, 1952, anil in Xhj^ village h^ro Gar hr* fnim 1951 j, to April j. 

1952- Fiqld wttrk wu.>? auppartfd tliraiigh an Area Hcd4.>a^h Tndning; FellDvatiip granted 
h;^ thn ^djtl Science Hceeaieh Council. Writing was made ^loesiblc by the Indian Villagie 
Studies Projoet, lniftitut« of Eut Aaiatic Studid^ University of Califomiap Berkeley. 

For tbeir ireful coznmenta on this paper 1 am gmteful to Dr. Alan B, Bcab,j 
Kathleen Gough, Prof. Oscar Lewia, ProL David G. Jlandclbaunij Mr, Jack M* Planalp^ 
Prof, Rjobert Redfieldt and Mm, Gitql P* Steed. 
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An inveise rebtionship between the same tw'o questions is equally 
apparent if we attempt to answer them for little cornmuiuties in an 
i>pposite extreme situation—m the most primitive world- If we say 
“Yes," as many anthropologists have done, "the most primitive 
little communities ean be appropriately conceived as w’hole worlds 
in themselves/' then we must reoogniisc abo thatsucli primitive eom- 
nninities are too remote and distinct from any greater civilbation 
for them to be able to contribute much to understanding of its par¬ 
ticulars. 

In India we are on middle ground. The relations there existing be¬ 
tween little communities and civilization may be likened ivith some 
jusiiliealion either to the primitive or to the modern Western ex¬ 
treme. Many anthropological studenta of social structure have in¬ 
sisted that traditional Indian villages, despite the great hetero¬ 
geneity of their populations, may best be conceived by an extension 
of our models for conceiving primitive communities, as W'orlds In 
themselves. They ha>’e argued convincing!}’’ that up until the foreign 
or urban influences of thirty or fifty or one hundred and fifty years 
ago, little communities in ilysore, Kerala, Tanjore, and upland 
Orissa actually possessed clear structural definition, a high degree of 
economic self-sufficiency, political solidarity as against the outside 
world, and a sense of ritual integrity (Srinivas 1951:1051-55; Miller 
1952: IfiO, 103; Gough 1952: 534; Bailey 1953; 327-28). Beals tells 
us from Bangalore District that, "Until 1880 there was very little 
question as to the government's effect on the village ...” (1954; 
403). Brinivas characterizes the villages of pre-British India as having 
generally existed in a state of “isolation'’ from the rest of the w’orld; 
each was a stable, self-subsistcnt whole, controlling its own affairs 
and jnelding to the outside w'orld only a land tax through cautious 
intermediaries (Sriniva.s 1951; 1051), Such a characterization Is not 
without applicability to the village of Kishan Garhi, which I shall 
discuss Ixilow (cf. Alarriott 1955). 

If we accept such social structural characterizations of Indian ^dl- 
lages as unified, though complex, wholes in themscK'es, then we may 
in answer to the second q\ie.stion logically emphasize the gulf between 
the life of the village, on the one hand, and the great tradition of 
Indian civilization, on the other hand. Newell expresses a feeling 
which is widespread among students of little communities when he 
writes that “small differences of (peasant) custom may reveal a new 
.sociological theory much more clearly than a lifelong poring over 
the Vedas" (1952; 208). If each peasant community may best Iw 
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conceived as a whole thing in itself, then it and the great literary 
tradition of Indian civilization are likely to have but little relevance 
for each other. 

Opposite characterizations are also passible, depending in part 
upon the region of India in wliicli little communities are studied. 
Holistic and isolated conceptions of Indian tillage communities ha^'C 
thus far seemed most appropriate to students of social life in soutii- 
eni India, where the ties of marriage and kinship are traditionally 
confined to the l ilbge and to a sntall surrounding area. But from 
northern India, where marriage and kinship generally reach to 
greater distances, thei'e come evidences of diflferent import. Thus 
from Delhi State in far northern India Ijcvvis shows liow the village 
of Rani Khera is vitally connected with the outside world by mar¬ 
riage, descent, and political alliances, wliile it is rent inside itself by 
factional divisions which recognize no more than a minimal conimoii 
focus (I,*wis 1954 ; cf, Marriott 1052). An attempt to conceive even 
the traditional village of Rani Khera as a whole in separation from 
the supralocal patterns which enmesh it evidently would require a 
strenuous mental effort. Marian Sinltli, wTiting of North Indian 
villages in Punjab, tahea further note of ways in wlvicli traditional 
economic and religious organization run far beyond the village. She 
suggests that some structural unit larger than the single t illage might 
more appropriately l)e taken as a mieroeosm for holistic study (1953: 
1298). Even in southern India, one devotefl student of peasant life 
who has turned away for a moment from social structure to consider 
the content of religion finds that he cannot interpret the rituals and 
beliefs of C'oorg villagers wuthout tracing the same rituals and beliefs 
to literaiy levels in the mucli larger units of region and nation (Srini- 
viis 1052, chap. \Tf). Tliese facta brought forward by I^ewis, Smith, 
and Srinivas take us far from any conception of the Indian little 
community as a w'oi'hi in itself. ^\^e return with difficulty to the view 
of Jvishan Garlii as an isolatecl w’hole. 

But !iow w'c seem lo ha’\'e contradicted ourselves. We esn^not say 
both that ari Indian village is comparable with a primitive isolate 
and also that it is dependent upon and part of a system that is out* 
side itself. We cannot claim sinfultaneously tliat the great tradition 
of Indian civilization is relevant and that it is irrelevant to under¬ 
standing of peasant life. To attempt to resolve these plausible but 
contradictoiy claims, f turn here to recon shier the social structure 
and the religion of one ‘I'illage, keeping the initial pair of (|ue.stions 
in mind, 
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II. SOCIAL STRUCTUaE 

Kishan Garlii la an old Hindu village in an old cradle of Hbdu 
civilization. Its ancient mound rises above tbe western plains of 
Uttar Pradesh b Aligarh District, between the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers, one hundred miles .southeast of Delhi, Landlords of Jdl caste 
live in the crumbling mud fortress which tops the village mound, 
while the houses of farmers and specialists of twenty-three other 
castes huddle on the slopes below. Brahmans are the most numerous 
in the population of 857 persons. As tenants, farmers of Brahman 
caste in 1?>52 possessed about one-half of the village lands. Kishan 
Garhi is off the beaten track and far enough from newer urban influ¬ 
ences for its people to feel conservative about much of their old 
culture, 

A. KISUAlt OAHOI AS NOT AN ISOLATEO WHOLE 

First I consider how Kishan Garhi is ml a world in itself by eicam- 
Ining the outlines of its economy, its patterns of kinship and mar¬ 
riage, the social organization of its religion, and iU political structure. 
In each of these aspects Kishan Garlii’s society is cut deeply by in¬ 
ternal divisions, and in each it also reaches out to form part of a 
wider system of relationships. 

In Kishan Garhi there are mternal divisions of economic interest 
among groups of landlords, tenants, share croppers, laborers, ar¬ 
tisans, domestic seivants, and shopkeepers. There are many extenial 
economic relationships, too. About one-third of the village crops, 
meutiuring them by their cash value, are sold every' year outside the 
village. Approximately thrcc-riuarters of the three-hundred-odd ani¬ 
mals now in Kishan Garhi were brougltt there from outside, just as 
were many other essentials, such as clothing. One-third of the credit 
ivhich finances agriculture in the village w*as obtaibe<l from outside 
sources. The Brahman priests, Barbers, Potters, Carpenters, W'ater- 
men, and Sweepers who live b Kishan Garhi go out to sen'e heredi- 
taiy patrons in some fifteen other villages and derive about one-half 
of their income from those outside patrons. 'Praders who live in 
Kishan Garhi regularly range over many miles of the countryside on 
their trading trips. Wage workers w'ho maintain homes in Kishan 
Garlii during the present generation have gone out to work in 
at least twenty-five other places, including ten cities. During one 
period of three months I counted forty-four different specialists com¬ 
ing bto Kishan Garhi from outside to provide goods and services; 
probably there were many more "whom I did not count. 

Internal dhdsions are apparent within Kishan Garhi’a society also 
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in matters of marriage and kinship. At least twenty-four caste groups 
are represented locally; each caste is perfectly exclusive in marriag^c. 
There are forty-six local lineage groups in l^shan Garhi, each whol¬ 
ly separate from every other in descent. There is no marriage inside 
the village within or among any of these groups, Daughters of the 
village move out and wives of the village move in at marriage, mov¬ 
ing to and from more than three hundred other villages. Fifty-seven 
marriages curr^tly connect Kishan Garhi with sixteen towms and 
cities. Half of the marriage tics of groups in Kishan Garhi connect 
them with places more than fourteen miles away, wlnie 5 per cent 
connect them with places more than forty miles distant. 

Social relationships concerned with religion in Kishan Garhi are 
fragmented to an extreme point. There is no temple of the whole ’vil¬ 
lage, no one cremation ground, no sacred tank or well. Instead, 
dozens of different trees and stones and tvny shrines are made ob¬ 
jects of worship fieparateli' by members of the many caste and line¬ 
age groups. Four different priests divide the eligible families among 
them for domestic services; no priest serves families of the eight low' 
and low'est castes. Most festivals are observed separately by each 
family, when particular family tradition does not forbid observance. 
Different families and sometimes even different indh'iduals of the 
same family give tJieir allegiance to many different religious pre¬ 
ceptors and shrines outside the village. In the course of a few weeks 
of con’i'crsations, I found tliat I had recorded the names of more 
than fifty distant places to which villagers of Kishan Garhi had gone 
on pilgrimage. 

Politically, also, Kishan Garhi is noncommunal and disunihed in 
some obvious wa>'H. Within the village there are factions whose mem¬ 
bers fight on the average a new court case each month. Usually there 
are three cases in progress at any one time, and many people become 
involved. Persons of other villages are frequently interested and in¬ 
volved in local disputes, And the organs of government—the 
bureaucracies of the police, the revenue system, etc.—are intimately 
intruaive within the village of Kishan Garhi. 

These structural facts make Kishan Garhi seem very much less 
than an isolated whole in the primitive sense. Viewed as a society, as 
an economy, as a church, or as a polity, tills little community has no 
close coherence or well-bounded physical locus. The very things 
which Z must identify as parts of the little community reach beyond 
the physical ■village, while many parts of other communities and of 
the great community reach inside the village. This little community 
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of Kishan GfLrhi cauiioi he very satisfact^irily eoticeivetl of an iso¬ 
lated structure or systoni. 

a. iUi^A^' GAKJI] AS [BOLABliK 

But Htill I ajn compelled to go on to say that tlie village of Kisban 
Garhi is like a living thing, has a definable structurCi is conceptually 
a vivid entity, is a system—even if it is one of many^ subsystems 
witliin the larger socio-poLitieo-religio-economie system in wliieh it 
exists. Especially am I so compelled if 1 look at the eoncems and 
emphases that the people of the village expresSp anil if I tiy^ to evalu¬ 
ate the structural aspects of their lives as tJiey evaluate them. 

Economically^ for instance, the village constitutes a vital nucleus 
of activity through it5 lands. Nine out of ten persons^ despite their 
nominal caste spccializatioDSp depend in part directly upon the land 
for a h\ing. Ninety-five per cent of the land on which they depend is 
contained within the village area. 

Socially^ the village of Kishan Garhi is a nexus of much informal 
activity among nonkinamen and noncastemen* People come together 
casually, and sometimes conviviallyj because they are neighbors in 
their fields or houses, or because they use the same wells or adjacent 
threshing places. People of Kishan Garlii visit separately outside the 
village with their own. respectivc relatives by marriage whenever 
they are called to a feast of Inrth, marriage, or death. But people of 
Kishan Garhi attend four times as ntany ceremonies and feasts inside 
the village^ often with nonkinsmen^ as tlicy attend outside the village 
with relatives. Domestic ceremonies in all families above those of the 
low^est castes require that representatives of many other local caste 
groups and lineage groups participate. 

Marriage ties outside the village are strong and compelling. But 
the quality of social relatioos that obtain among relatives by mar¬ 
riage is rarely one of much friendlinessj, or even reciprocity. Marital 
relationships are formally one-sided and unbalanced: the boy's side is 
the high and demanding side, while the girrs side is the low and giv¬ 
ing side. At the wedding ceremony the groom proceeds to the bride a 
distant \dlkgc in a procession of military style with as many guns 
and horses as he can muster. The groom's men demand and receive 
formal hospitality as their due by formal contract. When they ulti¬ 
mately carry off the bride to their own village, she w^eeps, clutches 
iier brothers, and screams that she is dead. 

To illustrate the quaUty of relations lie tween marital relatives 
after the w edding, an anecdote which I lieanl told for entertainment 
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at one wedding will sen’e. Villagers thought that this story w’as 
terribly funny, and it did touch on some sensitive points in their 
extrnloeal social organization. 

A man comes to a village one evening and asks to i)e directed to 
the house from which a rl lias been married out to a boy of Rampur 
village, a place twelve miles away. He la directed to that house, and 
tlicre he demands the hookah to smoke. The ^I’s father, wlio of 
course cannot visit his daughter in iicr village of marriage, says to 
himself, “This must be someone from my daughter's father-in-law’s 
house." He gives his hookah to the stranger and asks solicitously, 
"How is Ram Lai, my son-in-Iaw?" 

But the stranger just smokes and aaj's, "Brijjg foodl" He washes 
and sits on a cot. The girl's mother prepares a fine meal, and the girl's 
father brings it to the stranger on a brass tray, .^ter the stranger has 
eaten, they ask him again, "Now tell ua aixiut our relatives. How are 
Ram Lai and his brothers?" 

But the stranger just says, ‘T'll sleep now,” and he goes to sleep. 
In the morning, as the stranger is ready to leave, the girl's father 
presses him hard, licgging for news. "Sayl How is everyone there in 
Rampur in your house?" 

'■-My house in Rampur?" asks the stranger as he leaves. "How 
should I know? I'm from another village!" 

This stor^'' make.s two points about the supralocal organization of 
marriage. (1) A stranger may pass himself off as a relative by mar¬ 
riage. Relations between marital relatives are generally formal and 
distant, are sometimes even hostile, and may remain so throughout 
life. (2) To persons of the outside world a villager’s primary identiii- 
cation must he with his own village. Hence tlve absurd twist of the 
story depends on the fact that the stranger had not been properly 
identified as a man of Rampur village before lie was granted hospital¬ 
ity. 

The first inquiry winch is customarily made of anyone who is 
away from his home is, "What is your village, sir?"-—not "Wliafc is 
your caste, clan, name, etc,?" A person's village must be knowm be^ 
fore any tiling else about him can become significantj liefore any other 
claim can be validated. Village identiiieations are not mete subjec¬ 
tive matters; thej’ are essential to the inclusive fictional kinship 
sjstem by which evetj'one is placed in society, 

Each village in the countryside around Kishan Garlii is regarded 
as a fictional agnatic group. People use agnatic terms for each other 
^’stematiealiy, taking note of fictional generational standing 
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througbout the village, ignoring all actual diHerenoes of caate and 
lineage. All villagers in Kisliau Gar hi tend accordingly to obseiv'e 
the same rules of inten’illage hypergamy* They lend to classify the 
affinal villages of fellow-villagers consistently as high or low, thus 
recognizing the hction of common local descent which binds the resi¬ 
dents of each of those other affinal villages, as well. In the countiy'- 
side around Kishan Garhl, ’tillage is es important a fact for identify¬ 
ing a person as is clan in aboriginal Australia. A man must be identi¬ 
fied with his own natal village before his place can be established in 
the intervillage web of marriages. The wide range of exogamy, 
which seems to deny the local community and to diffuse social rela¬ 
tions over a wide area beyond the village, senses in fact also to define 
what the village is and who its members are, and to give each village 
a distinctive position in rural society. 

Politically, too, tliere is in some senses an isolable whole com¬ 
munity in Kishan Garbi in spite of internal conflict and in spite of 
the weakness of formal local government. Factional groupings not 
only divide people but also unite people who w'ould otherwose act 
together but rarely. In a sample of thirty-six groups of persons en¬ 
gaged in litigation, half the groups cut across caste lines and joined 
diverse persons together by allying them in conunon hostilities. The 
fact of intense factional struggle raises another question: If there 
were no compelling awareness of the village as a distinguishable 
world, then why would people fight inside one village so intensely 
as they do through litigation and through ceremonies? Indeed, there 
is a local stage on which relati\'e dominance and rebtive prestige 
must be fouglit out in the village. Few fights within castes but out¬ 
side the village can compare in intensity with these many local figlits. 

C. WATS OF CONCEPTCAUZINO TBE SITUATION 

Thus far I have admitted that a North Indian village society such 
as Kishan Garhi's b much less than an isolated whole. It has no 
neatly definable boundaries that are coextensive with its pl^ysiea! 
self. The social system of the vilbge reaches beyond its central locus 
far into the outside world, white the outside world in turn reaches 
into the most central core of village society. In attempting to char¬ 
acterize Kishan Garlii as an isoiable whole, 1 have had to call it a 
"stage,” a "nexus of activity,” a focal point of reference for indi¬ 
vidual prestige and identification. Although Kishan Garhi is a con¬ 
servative and a rebtively traditional village, I cannot say that it is a 
self-contained, complete little community comparable with primitive 
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little conununities. Xor, on the other hand, can I doubt that it is a 
coQUnunity, and a veiy' clearly isolablc community for its residents. 
So how atn I to conceive it within its larger universe?* 

Steward and Manners, faced with the problem of characterizing 
contemporary Puerto Rico, report that they hnd the traditional 
hohstic approach to community study inadequate (1953: 123). 
Stew^ard (1951) invites me to sort out my obser^'ations instead into 
^’levels of sociocultural integration." But in Kishan Garlu I have 
difficulty in distinguishing where the three general categone.s of 
“levels’’ begin and end socially and culturally—where, for instance, 
the national goi errmienta! level l>egins and ends in relation to the 
little community, so intimately does it penetrate into the village of 
Kishan Garhi itself (in/ro), I find difficulty also in deciding W'here 
to <livide off the “horizontal segments” within the culture which 
Steward invites me to divide off. But in northern India just aa in 
Puerto Rico there are surely “factors which have originated outside, 
yet strongly affected the way of life within each community and 
which have helped to create the sociocultural differencea found 
w'ithin and among the communities” (Steward and Manners 1953: 
124), Kot only do such factors exist also in Kishan Garhi, but they 
seem to have existed there for a very long time. Outside factors have 
been there so prominently and for ao long that they can hardly be 
characterized as “segments” or as "levels” in the present. 

Hansseii (1953) invites me to ™w Kishan Garhi in another w*ay as 
a collection of “actixity fields” linking parts of toxrn and xdllage 
society, the fields over lapping with each other in x^aried ways. His 
invitation is attractive, since it permits direct statement of the in¬ 
congruence of the multiple extracommunity and intracomraunity 
relationships which exist. But the delineation of activity fields is a 
technique rather than a conception of the whole. WTiile Hanssen’s 
techniques of mapping might satisfactorily depict the structural and 
some of the systematic aspects of Kishan Garhi's position in relation 
to the outside world, the results of the mapping would be x'ery com¬ 
plex, and the problems of interpretation from such maps would be 
immense. I am still in need of a positix''e and constructive way of 
conceptualizing Kishan Garhi's intermediate position in its unix^erse. 

'rhe folk-urban continuum offers one constructive way of conoclv- 
ing intermediate states of society. Betty Starr (1954), building on the 
concepts of that continuum, invites me to xdew Kishan Garhi as a 

2. SrimB of thise mltemiilive wa>’^ of is^nceptiinUunj^ li^Asant wctp sug- 

to me b>' n runilingor the nuTiiiatrHpl of TAe Litth Cammunii^ (RetlfiEftl 19,^), 
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step in a aeries of “levels of coniniunal relations" like those which 
inter\-enc between little communities and great eities of Western 
tj-pe in motlern Mexico. Slnicturally, Starr’s levels of communal 
relations comprise a hierarchy of jiiclo.«ing greater communities, each 
community having its discrete nucleus. ^Vt the level of eaeli succes¬ 
sively wider comiuimity, social relations tend to become less fre- 
rtuent, less personal^ and more alTected by the principle of super- 
ordination and subordination. 

But the concept of levels of communal relations contrasts with 
mucl) that is most characteristic of Kishnn Garhi. A series of inclos¬ 
ing, nucleated greater communities is not evident; instead, social 
relations of each different kind spread out in widely different pat¬ 
terns. Thus Ki shall Garhi’a most freriucntly exercised ties—its ties 
with its principal market^—place it within the sphere of one small 
town fii'c miles to the east, while its administrative ties ioin it with 
a center of government seven miles to the west. Its Jiundrcds of 
marital ties recognize no inclosing boundary, but are disjiersed over 
tens of thousands of square miles of the countrj'sidc. 'J'he village’s 
dozens of tics with pbees of pilgrimage are limited only by (he 
boundaries of the whole nation, one of the most popular pilgrimages 
requiring a round trip of six hundred miles. The spatial patterns of 
Kish an Garlii’s lii'estock trade may lie taken as another illustration 
of the complexity of that village’s situation: cotvs are bred and ob¬ 
tained mainly in the village or fro'ni low affinal relatives in the south, 
following the web of marriage; bulla anti bullocks arc obtained large¬ 
ly by purchase at markets or from traveling traders, often from the 
far nortli and west. Inside the Aullage, neighborhoods are indistinct 
and lack discrete nuclei; families are inclosed ndthin lineage groups, 
and lineage groups arc inclosed within caste groups, but, because of 
the small size of each of these groupings, social relations are almost 
iuei'itably more frettuenl. outside than inside them. Finally, social 
relations within the village of Kishan Garhi are already maximally 
affected by the principle of superordinotion-subordination; further 
movement toward the urban pole cannot increase but can only de¬ 
crease the effects of that principle. 

Tlie concept of levels of communal relations traees the passage of 
the folk community toward a type of civiliz,ation which is its oppo¬ 
site—the type of civilization w'hicli is familiar to us in the urbanism 
of the mndei ii West. To distinguish it from an older, indigenous kind 
of civilization, Redfield designates this newer type of civilization as 
“secondary" (1053; 41-^12 and chap. If I). Urban communities and 
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Ufbun culture in such secoiidarj' civiliz^itioii'S are nccc-ssarily differ¬ 
ent from the society ami culture of the itidigonous folk. Secondiiry 
civilizations are heterogenctic iu origin and in manner of growth; in 
content they continue to include mucli tlmt is foreign and to recog¬ 
nize it AS such. iTban ways in secondary civilizations are often seen 
as foreign to folk ways, and are also often regarded as superior to 
folk ways in authority. The same urban ways, sinec they oppose foSk 
Ways, may simultaneously be regarded l.iy the folk as morally cor¬ 
rupt. 

Differing from the concept of secondary civilization ami emphasiz¬ 
ing eontiiiuity rather than diacontinuily is the type of “primary 
civilization,” illustrated with Tntlic urban materials by Redfield and 
Singer (19546), This concept of a primuTy civilizational type and 
process is one of the most inviting of available models for conceptual¬ 
izing Kishiin Garhrs relations with its universe. A primary- or 
“indigenous*' civilization is one which grows out of its own folk cul¬ 
ture by an orthogenetic process—by a straight line of indigenous 
development. The "great tradition” which is cliaracten.-Ttically de¬ 
veloped by such a primary' civilization is a carrying-forward of cul- 
luntl imiteriaH norms, and values that were already contained in 
local lillle traditions. If the great tradition absorbs foreigit materials, 
it subjects them to syncretism. An indigenous great tradition re¬ 
mains in constAHt coiiuriuiucation with its own little traditions 
through a sacred literature, a class of literati, a sacred geogiapliy, 
and the rites and ceremonies assoeiated with each of these. One ef¬ 
fect of the development of an indigenous great tradition k to uni¬ 
versalize the cultural consciommesa of i>ersons within it as they lie- 
come aware of a greater sphere of common culture. 

CliVCD such a primary continuity of culture and society, little 
communities would almost seem to cease to exist as isolated, dktinc- 
tivc wholes. Jledfield and iSinger have described the development of 
an urban community in a primary civilization as “one of a series of 
concentrations ami nucleations within a common field*' (19546.' 71). 
The same description would appear also to suit tlie little communities 
of A primary civilization. It seems to fit the facts of Kislian Cuirhi 
most aptly. 

The rentmiiider of this paper is an attempt to extend the concept 
of an indigenous or primary civilization by examining its implica¬ 
tions for one little community, I have outlined above the general 
situation of the village of Kishan Garin in its larger context, I turn 
now to a more detailed examination of village data on two aspects of 
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social atructure which particularly relate the village to the outside— 
goveromental land administration and the oi^aniaatlon of caste— 
and then to an e^canunation of data on \dllage religion. 

COMMCNTTIES AKO TUK STATK 

"In government and administration," w'rite Redficid and .Singer in 
describing the indigenous type, "the orthogenesis of urban civiliza¬ 
tion is represented by cliicfa, rulers and laivs that express and are 
closely controlled by the norms of the local culture ..." (l&G4i.- 
63). Such orthogenesis was evident in the administration of many vil¬ 
lages around Kishan Gar hi in 1951-52. The rcvenue-col lee ling liead- 
men (nomtorddrs), appointees of the state government, arc descond- 
aots of the same Jai chieftains w’ho seized control of the region some 
three hundred years ago. They are the heads of the leading families of 
their localized lineages, the principal proprietors of the village lands, 
and, by the same token, quasi-ofiidals of the state. Ancestors of the 
present Jdt headmen, l>eirig in dejacta control of hundred.^ of villages, 
had secured rights of revenue collection under provincial officials of 
Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb (Kevill 1909: 92-93). Before the Jd(s, 
cliieftams of a J?djpii( clan had held the same villages and lived in 
the same mud fortresses in much the same manner, according to 
local tradition. 

Such an orthcgenetic relationship, by which government grows 
upward, as it were, from village to state, is evident in Xortli India 
generally {Baden-Powell 1892, II), Studies of other single villages 
convey detailed views of the indigenous administrative forms. In 
Senapur village In Jaunpur District, U,I\, a division of the village 
land.s and administration first into halves, then of eacii half into 
thirds, reflects a genealogical division within the local ruling Rdjpfit 
family (Opler and Singh 1948: 468-69). In village Rani Khera in 
Delhi State, the two panrmi, subdivided into four fofos, am both seg¬ 
ments of the lineage group of the proprietors and basic unit.^ of 
state land administration (Lewis 1954 : 424). I.rfind administrati*m 
representing three or more levels of kinship segmentation is not un¬ 
common elsewhere: thus one village next to Kishan Garhi was hcltl 
in 1962 by local proprietors under the superior proprietorship of .1 
Raja who is the living heir of the senior lineage of their own Ja} clan. 
The clan corporation of these proprietors had giown to be in effect 
a part of the state government. All these villag(*s of nortliern India 
have in common a kind of admini.strative connection viith the state 
by which parts of local kinsfiip organization and parts of state gov- 
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ernm^nt mutually interpenetrate one another to the point of becom¬ 
ing indistinguishable. 

Village land adniintstration in other parts of modem India^ es¬ 
pecially in southern India, presents a contrast with the highly ortho- 
genetic structures of the north (Baden-Powell 1S92, III; l“320).The 
headman of village Kodagohalli in Mysore District, for example, is 
regarded in his official capacity aa a salaried agent of the state, not 
as the commissioned agent of a local corporation of owning kinsmen 
(Srinivas 1052; lft52). In another village near Bangalore, state inter¬ 
vention in the village through direct mdividual taxation played an 
important part in disrupting traditional family organization and 
indigenous leadership. Such disruptive mterv'ention by the state 
appears to have been stimulated in part by heterogenctic, specifically 
British administrative conceptions (Beals 1953; 1954 : 403). Recent 
land reform in northern India, too—reform which has affected such 
villages as Kishan Garhi deeply (Marriott 1952)—has substituted 
direct, individual land administration tlirough state officials for 
feudal land administration through landlords and dominant local 
groups of kinsmen. 

The contrasts and changes that ere evident in the relations of 
village and state in modem India raise the suspicion that even older 
"orthogenetic” land administration in northern India may have 
been a result of deliberate governmental policy coming down from 
the top as much as it was a result of indigenous growth upward from 
little communities. Statements of early British administratora in 
northern India confirm this suspicion for the nineteenth century. 
Lieutenant-Governor James Thomason’s Dtrectwns for Revenue 
Officers in what is now Uttar Pradesh and a part of Punjab, a manual 
first published between 1S44 and 1S4S, crystallized an orthc^netlc 
British policy toward village social organization (Thomason 1868; 
cf. Misia 1942: 75-*77). Previously, during the first two or three 
decades of the nineteenth century, British administratora had tried 
a variety of devices for collecting the land revenue. They had made 
settlements for the revenue sometimes directly with cultivating 
proprietora, sometimes with the highest bidder at auction regardless 
of the absence of previous right, and sometimes with eristing petty 
rulers, among whom some had arisen only during the time of 
troubles immediately preceding British entry. The early rates of 
taxation were often so high as to drive out many of the most ancient 
proprietors along with those of most recent origin (Hutchinson 
1856:28^2; Nevill 1909: 135-28; Misra 1942: 54^i0). 
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By the lS20*s, however, a different policy had begtirv to evolve— 
that of the ntahah-ari system of land tcniine. Many elements of tlnji 
<iifreTent policy were in fact traditional, and tho«? elements that 
were in fact new were justified as lieitig triulitiunah '‘The syTdem,” 
writes Thomason, . professes to alter iiolinng, Vnit only to place 
on rccorti wlint it finds to exist" (1S58: 9). A first and somewhat 
no\'ei requirement of the system was to divide up llie whole country¬ 
side into village units for administration fp. 2); previous Mughal 
policy had often been to necojtnijre estates as units, even when they 
cut across several villages, TJiomason directed further that, wher¬ 
ever posssihle, the w-hole body of proprietors in each village should be 
made individually and collectively responsible for paying the land 
tax. ’\^Tiere tine proprietors W'cre in fact members of several different 
lineage grou]>s, tlieir lands were to be divided only into the largest 
possible lineage group units within the village; where they were 
members of one lineage group, their proportional rights in the corpo¬ 
rate estate were to be measured according to ancestral shares (pp, 
2, 7-9, 49-54), Every effort was to be made to preserve the collec¬ 
tive hnanciat responsibility and legal solidarity of these lineage 
groups where tliey existed among the proprietors, as they did very 
generally (pp, S-9, J95-96). Tax rates w'pre to be lowered so as to 
pvc these lineage groups a common proprietary' interest that would 
be w'orth maintaining and worth improving (pp, 3^, 40-41), In 
general, this system for the handling of land revenue by lineage 
group units may 1>c characterized sociologically as the disposition to 
treat each village as if it were a great family. 

Beyond these principles of revenue settlement summarized by 
Thomason, other regulations and laws concerning record-keeping, 
maintenance of local police, and transfer of holdings were enacted 
by British administrators with the same purpose in mind—to pre¬ 
serve strong authority in the dominant proprietary lineage or 
lineages of each village. Within the village, then, the British l>egajj 
and continued during most of the nineteenth century' in northern 
India to pursue a land-revenue policy which was orthogcnelic in 
conception. They did so for reasons of efficiency, just as previous 
rulers had pursued similar policies before them, in spite of their 
being themselves aliens to India. 

Beyond the village, however, certain British innovations w'erc con¬ 
tradictory in effect, being hetcrogGnetic in conception. Tlie new 
courts of law to wdiich anyone was entitled to appeal tended to 
undermine traditional norms and traditional forms of dominance 
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and aubmissjon, :is I’homasOfi liimself noticed as eai'ly as 1S37 
(1S38: 115). Also, tlie veiy fact that each holding—indeed, each field 
—was now wTitten down itself Ixjcame a disruptive fact; absentee 
proprietorship was thereby protected and increaseii, while fractional 
aJiares too small to maintain themselves in a less formal system 
were multiplied. In spite of minute recording, in spite of the possi¬ 
bility of appeal to outside courts, and in spite of other opposing, sec¬ 
ondary eivilizational factors, the general trend of British land policy 
favored the maintenance of lineage proper ties in many villages. In the 
village of Kishan Garhi, over the first sbity-eight years of British rule, 
only one-fifth of the village lands had passed out of the hands of the 
original Jat landlord lineage; Ijetween 1871 and 1952 a further change 
of only 9 per cent occurred. 

The broader effects of the makslvari sj'stem of land tenure on 
village social organization seem to have been great. At least three 
effects may lie listed. 

1. Lineage groups of proprietors were encouraged to keep together, 

*Tfieir lands were recorded as parts of one estate (ma/ieff) or village 
unit, under one formal revenue Iieadman, wlio 'was chosen from 
among their owti ranks. This iieadman was eKtemally appointed, 
but often lie became strong ns a result, if he was not already the first 
power among his kinsmen. Petty dynasties of much local power 
thereby arose, or were maintained, in Senapur (Opler and iSingh 
1948), in Rani Khera (Lewis 19.54), and in Kishan Garhi, as quite 
generally in North Indian areas under administration. In 

Kishan Garhi the lineage group of the Jd( proprietors possesses a 
genealogy known to be seven generations deep from base to apcK 

a known depth greater than that of any other litveage group of the 
village and twice as great as tlie average known depth of lineage 
groups. Tlie existence of a single lineage group estate through many 
years also acted as a deterrent to the imniigmlion of nonlineal rela¬ 
tives; the Jai lan<llord lineage group, althougli it now' includes nine 
separate commensal families, is still perfectly agnatic in composi¬ 
tion. At the sonve time tenant and landless lineage groups of the 
village, lacking corporate legal definition, have absorbed large num¬ 
bers of immigrant affinal families. 

2. A second effect of ttiahalv&ri land-tenure administration is evi¬ 
dent in the residential pattema of many North Indian villages. I he 
major quarters of Rani Khera (Lew'is 1954:424—25) and the six w'ards 
of the village of Senapur reflect governmental recognition of kinship 
segmentation among the village owners. 
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Finally, political oppo$ition and conflict mtliin villagies under 
mo/ifilfdn tenure tends cJxaracteristieally to occur at points of deav’ 
age within and among proprietary lineages (Baden^Powell ISOS: 14S3- 
43; cf, Thomason 1838: 103, lO^t-o, 107-8), The "moieties'’ of Sena- 
pur once served to give a peaceable channeling to competition 
among large kinship segments of the proprietors, each with their 
rollowings, it seems (Opler and Singh 194S). The "factions’' of Rani 
Khera are composed basically of large lineage groups of landed Jafs; 
Lewis tells us that such ractiona require for their existence a long 
corporate history, agnatic liomogeneity, and economic power (1054: 
440-50)—precisely the recjiurements whose fulhiment is encouraged 
by mahalvSri tenure. In Kislian Garhi similarly, all major court 
cases and many other quarrels which came to my attention involved 
persons on opposite sides of cleavages or incipient cleavages uithin 
the landlord lineage group. Sharers, ex-sharers, and would-be shar¬ 
ers in a rnahalvari estate iiave ample reason for rivalry over the 
allegiance of tenants, or over legal and genealogical inequities in 
their shares of the corporate lands. 

W hat I wish to suggest about these lililc communities of nortliem 
India is that much of what seems most typically "Uttle” about them 
—certain features of their kinship structure, of their village layout, 
and of typical modes of conflict—turn out to be not merely isolated 
indigenous developments but also reflexes of general state policy. 
Little comnmnities even in their "traditional" forms here eannot be 
imagined as existing m isolation from intimate effects of the state. 
WTiile village structures grow' upward toward the state, state policy 
may determine what village stnicture shall be. 

Up to this point 1 have indicated only some very recent evidences 
for the interaction of village structure and state government, evi¬ 
dences drawn entirely from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Yet if such interaction is evident in 1052, in 1882, or in 1822, it may 
also have been occurring for centimes, even for millenniums, in the 
past. Redfleld and Singer (10546; 53-64) point out that a "middle-run 
perspective" of history somewhat longer than the "short-run per¬ 
spective" that typically comes within the anthropologist's view must 
be attempted in order to comprehend the workings of large civiliza¬ 
tions. Short-run perspectives of tliirty or fifty or one hundred and 
fifty years can be appropriately used to examine recent external in¬ 
fluences on the social structures of little communities, as they often 
have been used in village India (Srinivas 1951; Aliller 19.'>2; Gough 
1052; Marriott 1952; Carstairs 1952; Mandelbaum 1952; Bailey 
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1953; Beak 1963, 1954). But exclusive use of such shori-rutt perspec¬ 
tives Is likely to carry with it the misleading implication that before 
the heterogenctic influences of recent times villages were somehovii 
isolated and free from the effects of state policy^ 

We Jiave only to put this implication as a question in order to 
realize that the answer is othen^ise* As far back as wc are able to 
look, the social structures of little communities in the area of Indian 
civilization must have been profoundly affected by state land policy. 
And we know that past policy ’was not uniform but was most’various 
from time to time and from place to place^ There was atone pole the 
policv of recognizing clan monarchies, under which femilistic con¬ 
trols could reach from the dominant lineage group of the village all 
the way to the king himself (Ghoshal 1929 : 234-3G, 241^ 2 t 59“60, 
28S). At another pole was the policy, evident in ancient tBndu 
times, of a direct approach by agents of the state to the village 
cultivators (Gboshal 1929: 46-57, 142-53). .4nd in l^etwcen were a 
great variety of feudal, semi feudal, and theocratic arrangements 
(Ghoshal 1929: 137-39/ 187: Aloreland 1937: 451-55; Peter 1952: 
44), Lest it be ^uppose<l that these older land policies of the state 
ivere less effective in shaping the past social structures of little com¬ 
munities, Badcn-Powell cites examples to show how' certain govern¬ 
mental policies in pre^British times actually created lineage group 
estates in villages of whole regions w^here no such estates had pre^ 
viously existed (1900; 1908: 107-9). 

Even if we knew' nothing of tho history of intimate and niutuall}^ 
interpenetrating relationships of village and indigenous state in the 
India of earlier times, we might easily l>e led to suspect their existence 
w'lien we listen to the personal names current among villagers today. 
For example, I came across such principal personal name elementa 
as—translating them^—^"Overseer^* (Kurofi}, ■■Minister (il/tiijst)r 
"Clerk'' {Babhy, ^*Baron^* [Namb), ''Law” (Hukam), "Treasun^” 
{Kha2an)t “Paymaster General” (BaMk), “Collector ' {Kakkiaf), 
and "^Deputy [Collector)” {DipU), not to mention such ancient and 
common affixes of given nanres as “King ' I rotcctor 

{Pfil), “Lord” {Nath), etc. 

K. LiFfTLE COliUtfXlTIES AJfD ITABTE 

If integration and continuity between little conimuiiities and 
civilization are evident in the structural relations of village and state 
in India, they are evident even more plainly in the orgjauization. of 
caste. 4'he existence of an extensive system of castes, present in ail 
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'v'illuges atid cutting across many villages, perhaps provides the ulti¬ 
mate in proofs of the aticient inseparability of the little communities 
of India front tlie greater community wliicli tiiey collectively con¬ 
stitute, ^'Il^ee aspects of caste organization in particular demonstrate 
the mutual influence of little and great communities; (1) its complex 
ethnic composition; (2) its partial correlation with and dcterimnation 
by differential allocation of wealtli and power; an<l (3) its mainte¬ 
nance by elaborate ritual usagea. 

1. ^■^llagers in Kishan Garhi today refer lo the twenty-four caste 
groups of the village by the terms 2 at (birth, race) and Aoum (tribe, 
people)—in otlier w'ords, as repro.sentatives of different ethnic 
groups. Kach caste group in each villuge is one of many dozens or 
hundreds or tlmusands of lucul caste groups which make up the whole 
membevship of any endogamous caste, As villugprs see the situation 
today, the village is a local association of representati\‘es of many 
ethnic groups, some being early settlers, some later immigrants, and 
others conquerors. One conventional metaphor for the “whole” of 
any large village in the region of Kishan tlurhi is “all the seven peo¬ 
ples (castes).” While some oif tlie groups which are now ethnically 
separate may have originated by fission witliin formerly uidted popu¬ 
lations, many are likely once to have exisleii in something like actual 
spatial separation. Taking tlie nuddle-run perspective of India’s 
civilizational career, we know that the development of local and 
veronal caste systems could have occurred only by such local ac¬ 
commodations among once separate peoples as a large-scale political 
order can make possible. There is some e\'i<lencd that such has been 
the history of certain present castes and of the caste system (e.g,, 
^lajumdar and Pusalker 19,01; 356, 38(J-S7). The present liighly dif¬ 
ferentiated anil extensive caste system may lie regarded thus in part 
as a living monument to a primaiy adjustment among tribal peo¬ 
ples emerging into a civilization of greater oiganizcfl mnge and 
scope. 

2, A second kind of interaction of greater and lesser communities 
is evident in the diflerential allocation of wealth and power to the 
elhnic groups whicli are presently higher and lower castes. In the 
region around Kishan Garlil today, as in the village itself, the two 
highest castes—Brahmans and by local opinion—are the two 
castes whoso memliers possess the greatest amount of landed wealth. 
In part, such correlations of wealth with tlie caste order may repre¬ 
sent a recognition in the general caste order of indigenous de facto 
stralification. From remote Coorg we have the relevant example of a 
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pGopICj 11 le Coorgs, who follow u number of habits that are repugnant 
to Bruhniariical custom: they drink liquor, eat domestic pork, and 
permit the remarriage of their witiows. Tliey could by these toketis 
be counted as a verj' low caste, possibly untouchable. I Jut, since they 
also control the lands of an entii’c district, they are more coii- 
\’eniently admitted to the caste hierarchy as '* Ugr(is” or ‘‘K§airiyns” 
(J^rinivas 1952:33-34). The Coorgs' high position may be consiiiered 
as an instance of orthogenetic addition to the general system of 
castes, an addition which has passed directly from the little conr- 
inunities of a region into the gmat categories of the udder civil illa¬ 
tion, iMore complicated sequences of interaction, many of tliem 
originating immediately in the orthogenetic state, may be found to 
have brouglit about the correlations of caste rank and power now 
existing in many other little communities. The Bralimans of the Tan- 
jore village of Kumbapettai, for example, appear to owe their wealth, 
their secular power, and much of their effective ritual authority to a 
royal land grant (Gough 1932: 531), Whatever the hieratic, feudal, 
bureaucratic, or ituligenous origins of imequal wealth and power as 
between liigher and lower castes, some formality and fixity of lands 
and offices through the devices of a greater stale seems everywhere 
to vinderlie the order of caste ranking. 

3, A third kind of link between the caste hierarehies of little com¬ 
munities and the great tradition of the greater community con be 
described only speculatively: this is the body of ritual usages by 
which the ranking of castes is managed in each place. Tlie castes of 
Kishan Garhi place each other in positions of relative rank according 
to an elaborate order of ritual usages, especially usages concerned 
with the giving and receiving of food, water, and services on cere¬ 
monial occasions in each household. It is difficult to imagine how 
such elaborate ritual usages capable of ranking so large a nutul}er of 
different castes could have come into being without somcilnng like 
deliberate contrivance, without .some context in centers more 
sophisticated tlian those of the village households, Kven within such 
u village as KLdian Garhi, a stratification of tliftse ritual usages is 
already evident, for the number of seiviccs and the rules of handling 
food and water are more elaborate in the highly literate landlord s 
liousehold than in the tenants' and arc more elaborate in the higher 
castes than in the lower. 

Beyond the village and far back beyond tlie present we can have 
glimpses of the processes of filtering down 1>etween great and little 
communities which may have given rise to present village usages. 
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but glimpses only. Id later vedic times there were two classes of 
sacrifices: simpler ones which coukl be conducted by householders 
themselves, or with the assistance of kinsmen, and more elaliorate 
ones which could be coaducted only by kings with the liclp of pro¬ 
fessional ritual specialists. Royal sacrifices grew more elaborate in 
time, their ritualists more specialized (Renou and Filliozat 194T: 
348-49; Majiinadar and Pusalker 1951; 386-87). By comparison with 
their Aryan forefathers, villagers in Kishan Garhi probably now 
practice more elaborate household sacrifices, too, and employ a larger 
r umber of specialists, 

ITocart. points out tliat many of the kinds of ritual relationships 
which exist among Indian village castes today may be regarded as 
results of a “degradation of the royal style” (1050: 155). if the king 
has a royal chaplain or a royal barber in his i^etinue, then no peasant 
home can afford to be wllhout one. Even a poor householder in 
Kishan Garhi today retains six or seven seiwants of different castes 
mainly to serve him in ceremomal w'ays demonstrative of his own 
caste rank. Householders and their servants formally address each 
other by courtly titles. Thus the Brahman priest is called "Great 
King” (il/aAdraj) or “Learned Alan” the Potter is called 

"Ruler of the People” {Prajapat), the Barber "Lord Barber” (A'ffii 
fkdkur), the Carpenter "Master Craftsman” (Jl/Mfr?), the Sweeper 
"Headman” (Jl/c)ifar) or "Sergeant” etc. .4bout iialf of 

the tw'enty-four castes of Kishan Garhi also irlenlify themselves W'ith 
one or another of the three higher wr»m, thus symbolizing their 
claims to certain ritual statuses in relation to the sacrifice or the 
sacrificer of Sanskrit literary form, “Thus the apparent degradation 
of the royal style becomes a step in social evolution” (Ilocart 1950: 
155). 

If communication with the great tradition of the greater com¬ 
munity has had much to do with the development of a ritual hier¬ 
archy of castes in the village, then the village has also pro\ided a 
social unit whose small scale of relationships among Us members is 
essential to the flourishing of such a ritual hierarchy. The ^dllagc and 
the royal court have this small scale in common. Villagers axe able to 
m^tain their many ritual ranks precisely because they are able to 
recognize each other individually as a Brahman, a Barber, a Potter, 
or a Sweeper. A villager of one place cannot move to a village far from 
his own or to any town without loss of caste recognition and without 
confusion as to caste ranks, for both individuals and interca.ste 
usag^ of rank vary from place to place, \\liether a Jfit Farmer may 
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accept a hookah handed him by a certain Barber may depend on 
whether the local Brahmana accept food handled by that Barber. 
The intricacies of the Hindu system of caste ranking cannot be 
Imagined as existing in any but small packages. 

F, St'UMART 

Viewed from the perspective of Kislran Garhi, the villages which 
are tlie little communities of India today may be conceived as rela¬ 
tive structural nexuses, as subsystems within greater systems, and as 
foci of individual identification uithin a peater field. They cannot 
be conceived as thin^ in themselves in their organization of marriage 
and kinship, residence patterns, modes of conflict, or caste organisa¬ 
tion. Nor are they ever likely to hav'e been conceivable as isolates 
since Indian civilization began. The traditional sociaJ structure of 
the greater eommunity of India similarly cannot be understood as 
apart from its continuing existence in relation to hundreds of thon- 
.sands of little communities. Both little communities and greater 
communities are mutually necessarj’ conditions of each other's exist¬ 
ence in their present forms. One must consider both in order thorough¬ 
ly to understand either. 

HI. FESTIV.'k.LS A STD DETTIXS 

To add another dimenrion to the answers given above from social 
.structural materials alone, 1 turn at this point to e xamin e some cul¬ 
tural contcnta of the relipon of the people of Kishan Garhi. If I 
would describe the religion of these people as it exists within the 
universe of Indian religion in general, I must consider as a matter of 
method (1) the extent to which the religion of the little cotiunimity 
can be conceived as a whole apart from the religious great tradition 
of Indian civilisation and (2) the extent to which the religions great 
tradition of Indian civilization is underatandable through study of 
the religion of one little eommunity. Fortunately, I can take as my 
guides in answ'ering these questions both the concept of a primary or 
indigenous civilizational process (Redfield and Singer 19546) and 
that set of hypotheses concerning the spread and effects of Sanskrit- 
ization which has been drawn up by Srimvas (1952, chap. VII). 

A. PESTTVAlS AS PHODCClS OF GltEAT AM> limSiE TJUDmOSB 

Table 1 gives immediate proof of the existence of the peat tradition 
of Hinduism within Kishan Garhi, if that tradition is understood to 
be the literate religious tradition, embodied in or derived from 
Sanskrit works which have a universal spread in all parts of India. 
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At least fifteen of the nineteen villsge festivals are sanctioned by one 
or more universal Sanskrit texts. The festivals of Tenth anri of 
Ltglits, for example, are sanctioned as celebrations of elimactie 
events in the epic, whiie ma^^t of the other festivals are 

connected with stories in one or several Puranas. 

Nearly half the festivals in Table 1 not only have connections with 
great-traditional texts hut are themselves obser\'ed very widely, if 

TaHl,B 1 
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not universally, in India. Eight of these festivals of Kislian Ciarhi 
may be listed as probably universal, at least in name. The eight are 
Durgd Ninth, Eleventh, Charm Tying, Nine DurgSjt^ Tenth, Ljghts, 
Siva Night, and HoH. Possibly parallels of two or three others among 
the festivals of Table I, sucli as Kr^a*a Birthday Eighth, Kanagat, 
and Awakening of the Clods, might also be fomi<l m the annual cycles 
of villages in most regions of Inrlia. 
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Tlie i^maining of the festivaLs obsen-ed in Kisban Garhi have 
tnofc limited regional or local distributions. Regional festivals in¬ 
clude C'ow-Nourishcr Worship, Pitcher Fourth, Old Clerk’s Worship, 
and probably others. The Fair of the Well Codling and Leftover 
Food Worship must probably be counted as local festivals, although 
they arc not without resemblances to festivals elsewhere in the 
region. Only for the last four festivals mentioned have I l?een unable 
to find any trace of great-traditional sanction, however. 

The great tradition of Hinduism is not merely present as a part of 
most festivals of Kishan Garhi, but it has achieved, through the 
festivals, an integrated position in village life. Great festivals of 
l^anskritic rationale and nomenclature provide, along with domestic 
ceremonies, the principal occasions on which most villagers may en¬ 
gage in concerted synrbolic activitie.s« Most of the festivals in lable I 
are observed by most of the castes, lineage groups, and families of 
Kishan Garhi, and many festival observanws cut significantly 
across the routine barriers of social structure. 

From such a simple listing of the names and distributions of princi¬ 
pal festivals in Kishan Garhi one might presume that tfiere is not 
much in the festivals of this little community whicli conceptually 
coiikl lie set apart from the predominant Sanskritic great tradition. 
One might well expect to find the great tradition predominant in a 
village which, like Kishan Garhi, lies in the heartland of .4.rj'aii 
settlement. One might with reason imagine even that Kishan Garhi 
once knew^ a purely Arj'an religion, and that the process of Sanskrit- 
ization first began to operate there between Ary an and non-Aiy'an 
religious traditions (Hutton 1946: 192-201), In any event, the re¬ 
ligion of Kishan Garhi must have been subjected to constant 
^Sanskiitization over a period of about three thousand years. If time 
and geographic location have important effects upon the degree of 
Sanskritizalion—on the spread of the great tradition—then one 
might expect to find that the religion of Kishan Garhi is notably 
closer to the religion of t he great tradition than is, for example, the 
religion of tlie Coorga in remote mountains of southern India. 

But the presumption that the festivals of Kishan Garhi are ap¬ 
proximately identical with those of the great tradition needs to be 
(luatified in at least four ways. These four qualifications bring us to 
confront the little tradition of Kishan Garhi. 

First, there are four festivals which Imve no evident Sanskritic 
rationales: I^eftover Food Worship, Fair of the ell Gofiling, Pitcher 
Fourth, and Old Clerk’s orsliip. 
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Second, those festivals of Kishan Gachi which do have Sanskritic 
rationales represent only a small selection out of the total annual 
cycle of festivals which finds sanction in the great tradition. Of the 
13 major Hindu festivals recently listed by a group of Hindu 
scholars (Morgan 1&53: 423), only 7 are obsen-ed in Kishan Garhi. 
Of the 35 presumably all-Indian Hindu festivals listed by Swarni 
Sivananda (1947; 1-^7), only 9 occur in Kishan Garhi. Of the 270 
festivals of the Hindu religious year in the list compiled by Under¬ 
hill (1921: 136-*59), only 11 are observed in Kishan Garhi, and then 
on somewhat variant dates. Even lists of festivals drawn up especial¬ 
ly for the state of Uttar Pradesh or its districts rarely include as 
many as half of the festivals which are observed in Kishan Garhi 
and listed in Table 1; conversely, all the festivals observed in IGshan 
Garhi are rarely equal to more than a small fraction of even regional 
compendia (e.g,, Growse 1880: 246-49). 

Third, between the festivals of Kishan Garhi and those sanctioned 
by the great tradition, connections are often loosened, confused, or 
mistaken because of a multiplicity of competing meanings for each 
special day within the great tradition itself. Each festival of Kishan 
Garhi is likely to have at least two or three Sanskridc stories avail¬ 
able to explain it. To explain HolS, for instance, a villager in Kishan 
Garhi may choose between or combine the puranic story of Prahldd 
and HolikS and that of and or the Gopis. Particularly 

auspicious dates of the calendar tend to accumulate layer upon layer 
of mythical events—birthdays of deities, victories of gods over 
demoos, etc. 

T\Tien I went with villager of Kishan Garhi to witness the Car 
Festival {Eatka Pdfrd) m a town nearby, I found that different vil¬ 
lagers held very diverse explanations of the festival, WTien they saw 
the focal idol being towed through the streets on a great car, with 
swordplay, hynm-anging, and roll of drums, some said it represented 
the Goddess others that it represented fkakurji riding tri.- 

umphant after a victory, others that it represented the divine epic 
couple and still others that it represented Kr^na celebrate 

iug his birthday. Accustomed to an interminable variety of over¬ 
lapping Sanskritic mythology, villagers hav'e ceased to be much con¬ 
cerned ^ith distinguishing the "right" great-traditional explanation 
of a festival from such Sanskritic-aounding and possbly newly in¬ 
vented ones as may be convenient. 

Fourth, behind their Sanskritlc names and multiple great-tradi¬ 
tional rationales, the festivals of Kishan Garhi contain much ritual 
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which has no evident connection with the great tradition. The 
festival of Lights, for example, as it is celebrated in Kishan Garhi, 
contains many elements which are not connected either with a cele¬ 
bration of R&m’s triumphal return from Lanka or with a celebration 
of wedding. To be sure, villagprs do set out oil lamps in the 

evening and say that they do so in order to celebrate either or botli 
of these great-traditional events; many do also worship //oftumdiyT 
by name the next morning to celebrate lus part in /fdirt’s triumph. 
But on these same dates of the festival of Lights villagers also per¬ 
form the following other rituals, (a) Small incendiary sacrifices are 
made by each householder in the name of each of his personal gods 
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and godlings and ancestors^ aa wtll aa in the name of Hanumanji, 
(b) A crude figure of a goddess called ''fiaarfi” is drawn in each house¬ 
hold, usually on the wall (Fig. 1), and is variously worshiped, tlien 
implored to grant prosperity and preservation to the family and its 
animals. A few villagers identify Sour/I with Loifmf, but most do 
not, l>ecause, as several men said, is a goddess only of rich 

people.” (c) Another feniale deity called "Lampblack” (5tydAo), 
represented by a mound of dung with a straw stuck on top, is wor¬ 
shiped with songs by some women of the higher castes at 4;00 a.m. 
Actual lampblack is manufactured while the songs are Ijeing sung, 
and this lampblack is applied to the eye-s of children during the en¬ 
suing year to protect them from evil eye, ilost people in Kishan 
Carlij do not know about the worehip of Siy6ko; I could find no one 
who was willing to connect SiySho with any other deity or story 
(but cf. Rose 1919, T: 915). (d) An old winnowing fan is beaten 
through the rooms of each house, also at about 4; 00 a.u., the owner 
crying as he beats, "Get out, Poverty I” (e) Some of these old 
winnowing fans are immediately burned by small boys, and some arc 
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burned along with the straw Ullage of an old tnnii. This image is 
called '‘Flag Grandfather" Baba), possibly to commemorate 

a garrulous man of that name who actually resided in Kishan Garht 
a generation ago. HerCr then, contained within what seems from its 
name to be a major festival, sanctioned in the great tradUiqn of 
Hinduism, are many elements having precedents only in lesser tradi¬ 
tions w'ithout literary form. 

Like the festival of Lights, the contents of moat- other festivals in 
Kishan Garhi also show a combination of some great-traditional ele¬ 
ments with many other distinctive, iioii-Sanskritic elements. Al¬ 
though -we cannot conceive of all the contents of religious festivals 
in Kishan Garhi as existing apart from a great tradition which is 
Ixith wnthiii and beyond the village, we can nevertheless distinguish 
a substantial body of festii'al contents which are partly unique to 
the region and to the village and which partake, therefore, of lesser 
traditions. A part of village religion thus remains conceptually 
separable, both for the people W'lio live in Kishan Garhi and for the 
outside analyst. 

If w'e consider t fiis same combination of great-and littlc-tradition- 
al rites as representing the extent of "the spread of Sansktitlc rites, 
and the increasing f^anskritlzation of non-Sanskritic rites" (Srinivas 
1^2: 20S), then we must conclude that spread and ^anskritization 
in Kishan Carlil have scarcely begun, despite their having continued 
there for some three thousand years. WTiile elements of the great 
tradition have become parts of local festivals, they do not appear to 
have entered village festival custom "at the expense of" (p. 208) 
much that is or was tlie little tradition. Instead, we see ci'idence of 
accretion and of transmutation in form without apparent replace¬ 
ment and without rationalization of the accumulated and trans¬ 
formed elements. 

Whatever the proce.s.ses that lie behind the present combination 
of groat and little traditions in the religion of Kishan Garhi, villagers 
now regard both traditions as old and indigenou.^. \Vheii 1 asked 
for expianations of the diversity of the seemingly unconnected 
rituals which were being observed at the festival of Lights, lillagcrs 
replied that the dark-moon day of the month of KSlik is a very 
auspicious day for many gods and for themse1ve.s, lienee that all 
these rituals naturally fall together. 

Since the great tradition derives its authority from faith in its na¬ 
tive belongingness, hardly anyone thinks of replacing elements of 
the little tradition with elements of the great. Bright litliographed 
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pictures of Lakpfti and llaniiniaiijl in Sanskritic regalia are available 
in the shops at Kishan Garhi'a market town, and have long been 
used by villagers as household decorations. But only one young man 
of lower caste, a critic of his father and of the social order, put one 
of these printed pictures on his w*all for worship at the festival of 
Lights in place of the little-traditional iSaurfi, rudely drami with rice 
flour or ghee (Fig. 1). 

1. For understanding why Sanskritiiation has 

gone so short a way in so long a time in the festivals of Kishan Garhi, 
and for understanding why Sanskritic rites are often ad<led onto non- 
Saiiskritic riles without replacing them, the concept of a primary or 
indigenous process of civiliantion again offers useful guidance. Bj 
dehnition, an indigenous civilization is one whose great tradition 
originates by a “universalization,’' or a cariying-forwartl of materials 
which are already present in the little traditions which it encom¬ 
passes (cf. Rcdfieid and Singer 19541).* 68).* Such an indigenous great 
tradition has authority in so far as it constitutes a more articulate 
and refined rcstatemenl or sj'Stematization of what is already there 
(pp. Without subsequent secondary transformation of ita con¬ 
tents and without hetcrogenetic criticism of the little tradition, the 
indigenous great tradition lacks authority to supplant the hoarj 
prototypes that are the sources of its own sacredness. 

I am not able from having visited Kishan Garhi in 1951-52 to re¬ 
port that r have witnessed the whole process of universaUjtation 
upward from festivals of a little tradition into sacred events of tht 
great tradition of Hinduism. “Time to sirnmeT is an essential part of 
this concept. . just as it is of the concept of filtering down—“time 
to integrate ... to rew'ork” (Foster 1953:164). Such a festival as the 
festival of Lights nevertheless suggests and allows me to speculate 
upon the course which such processes might have taken in middle- 
run perspective. The Sanskritic goddess Lak^tnl, frir example, ap¬ 
pears to be a credible literary apotheosis of such local figures as the 
unlettered and the inchoate Siydho; she is the antithesis of 

poverty and old things, and is an, object appropriate for worship on 
a day alread 3 * held sacred in the little tradition for renewing one s 
reverence to the multitudes of gods and spirits. .-Vud what better day 
than tins auspicious dark of the moon coukl have been chosen by 

a. tt«JfiridaT.d SmgiT in the i»»p«r cited il-s 6 tlic term '‘univeTMlinition'* mlv in ihe 

'“uiiivcrfialiiaitittri of ctkltTirHl Fnim ihfS pntnl onwanl, 1 ust t c 

term in the bEnadcr indiiratiMi here tc dcilgniite ibr ciirT>''inE fiirwjirni on upwar , 
not only of cultnrml but Jitso of cultural content*. 
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the pur&nlc poet for staging the marriage of Lak^lf or by the epic 
poet for staging the curtain scene of Jfam'a adventures (cf. Crookc 
18966, II; 295-96)? 

Materials suggestive of such ancient processes of upward uni- 
versaUzation are ready at hand in many other festivals of Kishan 
Garhi. The festival of Charm Tying can supply one further example 
here. This all-Indian festival coincides and blends in Kishan Garhi 
with the festival known regionally as Saluno (“Beautiful"!?)), * 
festival which marks the end of that annual fortnight during which 
most young wives return for a visit with their parents and siblings. 
On SalUno day, many husbands arrive at their wives' villages, 
ready to carry them off again to their villages of marriage. But, be¬ 
fore going off with their husbands, the wives os well as their un¬ 
married village sisters express their concern for and devotion to their 
brothers by placing young shoots of barley, the locally sacred grain, 
on the heads and ears of their brothers. Since brothers should accept 
nothing from their sisters as a free gift, they reciprocate with small 
coins. Brothers and brothers-b-law then job m sports contests. 

On the some day, along with the ceremonies of SoIiIrM), and accord¬ 
ing to the literary prece^nt of Bhavi^gattara PvrSm, among other 
Sanskrit w orks, the ceremonies of Charm Tying {Rakhi Bandkan or 
Rak^a Eandhan) are also held. The Bralunan domestic priests of 
Kishan Garhi go to each patron and tie upon hia wrist a charm in 
the form of a polychrome thread, bearing tassel "plums.” Each 
priest utters a vernacular biessbg and is rewarded by his patron 
with cash, for it is thought impious to accept anythbg as a free gift 
from a priest. Parallels between the familial festival of SofSno and 
the specialized Brahmnnical festival of Charm Tymg—between the 
role of the sister and the role of the priest—-are obvious. The likeli¬ 
hood that Charm T 3 dng has its roots in some such little-traditional 
festival as Saliino tempts speculation. The ceremonies of both now 
exist side by side, as if they W'ere two ends of a process of primary 
transformation. 

A further, secondary transformation of the festival of Charm 
Tymg is also beginning to be eiddent m Kishan Garb, for the thread 
charms of the priests are now factoi*j'-niade m more attractive form 
and are hawked in the village by a local caste group of Joffts. X few 
sisters in Kishan Garhi have taken to tymg these heterogenetic 
charms of priestly type onto their brothers* wrists. The new string 
charms are also more convenient for mailbg in letters to distant, 
city-dwelling brothers whom sisters cannot visit on the auspicious 
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day. Beak reports/ fuxthermorei that brothers m the electrified \il- 
lage of Namhalli near Baop^lore tuned m to All India Radio in 
order to receive a time signal at the astrolo^cally exact moment, 
and then tied such charms to their own wrists, with an accompani^ 
ment of broadcast Sanskrit mantrae- 
2. Parochialisation.--Ii the indiEenoua ori^ns and connections of 
the great tradition limit its authority to uproot any Uttle traditionp 
the essentially imleamed and nonliter&te nature of the little tradi¬ 
tion also obstructs the direct transmisaion or spread of elements 
downward from great to little. Downward spread, like imiveraaliza- 
tion, is likely to be characterized by transformations*'^ 

The festival of Cow-Nouriaher Worship as it is celebrated in 
Kishan Garhi exemplifies some of the kinds of limits upon, and 
changes that take place duringp the course of a downward transmis¬ 
sion of eultnral contents from great to hltle traditions. Villagers to¬ 
day know at least two stories to explain lids festival, both of them 
evidently derived from Hook X of the BhdgftwtQ a fc^ansI^t 

work of the tenth century A.n, (Renou and Filliozat 1947:418), The 
contents of this Sanskrit book, which comprise a biography of 
have been popularized among villagers by a succession of vernacular 
renderings, among which one of the latest is the nineteenth-century 
Hindi version entitled Pre^ (LallO L?U 1S97* 1-2). The story 

from this great-traditional book which is most generally taken to ex¬ 
plain the Cow-Nourisher Worship concerns adventures W'lth 

his covrherd companions at a hill named Gob^Tdhcn (^'Cow Nourish- 
er^^), which is actually located about forty miles distant from Kishan 
Garhii In this Storys, directs the coivberds of Braj to worship 

the hill that is near at band rather than such great but distant gods 
as Indta* The cowherds comply with directions* In anger 

over the resulting defection of his worshipers, Jnifm sends violent 
rainstorms to destroy the cowherds and their kine* however, 

lifts up the to provide them shelter, and all are saved (LallQ Lai 
1S97: 65-72), At the actual hill of Gobardhan in Mathum District, 
an anniial ceremony of eircumambulation and worsliip is still en¬ 
acted (cf* Growae 1S80: 280). 

By the time that this great-traditional story has reached ritual 
enactment in a festival of Rishan Garhi it has taken on a cruder form 
and accumulated a number of homely details which have no evident 
Justification in the Sanskritic myth. liUagers, indeed^ seem to have 

4, In H pewnal cammnoii^Atian^ AjiriU 

a. My «tt«ntioTi firel aUleil to thii prociaa by Pjor. Morris E. Opier. 
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token the atoiy’s parochial moral to heart. “Cow Nourialier" {Go -\- 
vardhano) haa become by a village etymology “Cowdung Wealth” 
{Gobar + dhan) (cf. Grierson IS80; Temple L8S3: 3S).® The sacred hill 
of the Purana lias become in each household yard a htoral pile of 
cowdung, shaped into a rough homiineultis with four embracing 
walla appended to its neck, and decorated on top with “trees” of 
Ktraw^ and cotton. 'W'ithin these walls are crowded rude loaves repre¬ 
senting all the cows, bullocks, and buffaloes that the family owns 
or would like to owm. To secure any possible benefit to the fanuly's 
milk and fodder supply, feeding troughs, milking vessels, chums, 
etc., arc also represented in fecal model. The family cowboy is there, 
too, modeled In dung—the real famllj' cowboy gets a rupee on this 
day—and so is a model tank to wldch the cow'boy can take tlie ani¬ 
mals for water. The women and children of eacli family finish this 
dung construction by day; in the evening all the agnates of each 
family worship It jointly by placing a lamp on its navel, whiding a 
thread around its trees, and shouting in solctiin procession, “Long 
live Grandfather Cowdung Wealth!” hlentbers of the Weawr caste 
of Kislian Garhi add their bit, too, for on the next morning tliey" 
must be paid to sing a Cowdung Wealth aw'akening song before tlie 
dung images can be broken up for use as daily fuel. But a portion of 
the cow’dung remaining from tlie celtbration must be set aside: this 
portion is reshaped and scored into the form of an enormous cracker ; 
the cracker is dried and preserved as sacred until it ean be con¬ 
tributed to tJie great annual all-village bonfire at the Holi festival six 
months later, 

To refer to the kind of transformation of eulttiral contents which 
is apparent in the festival of Cow-Mouiisher Worship—the down¬ 
ward devolution of greut-traditional elements and their integration 
with little-traditionul elements—a term is needed. I’or this move¬ 
ment, w'hich is the reverse of “universalization,” I suggest the term 
“parochialization.” Parochialization is a process of localization, of 
Hmiiation upon the scope of intelligibility, of deprivation of literary 
form, of reduction to less systematic and le.ss reflective dimensions. 
The proces-s of parochial i sat ion constitutes the characteristic creative 
work of little communities within India’s indigenous civilization. 

The festival of Nine Ihirgds In Kish an Garhi presents another 
specimen of parochialization. This festival has innumerable prece¬ 
dents in Sanskrit literature of the great tradition. The nine days on 

C. Ttiojiks Are due to Prof. Murrsy B. Emenwu mml to Dr. Nurrin Heiti for poiDtifiii; 
out thli etyEtLologicol «hift. 
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wljich it place are sanctioned in jnjdh for the worship of Durgd, 
KdHi Permit, and all other nances and aspects of the great 

Goddess (De^) and the spouses of &iva. During thia festival in 
Kishan Garhi, bas-relief idols representing a feininino deity called 
**Naurtha'" are constructctl of mod in some variety in alxsut every 
tenth household of the village (Fig. 3)* Each morning and evening 
during the nine days, small groups of women and girls worship 
KnurUid by bathing, by singing songs before their respeetive idols, 
and by making mudballs or figurines, which are piled below each idol 
in ft little nmd hut. On the nintli day of the festival* each vvorshiping 
group carries its accumulated mudballs or figurines and deposits 
them on top of the jnound of another deity called the One 

(PaiOivdrDt wliich is located at the west end of the village's residential 
area. 

In dozens of house^s and from dozens of worshipers I inquired who 
or what Neturlhd represents. Even tn ally * from those few persons 
w'ho were walling to hazard an identification, I received a variety of 
somewhat contradictory ansAVC^s including *'Dur§d/* imiA'ar, 
and ^*SlluP But most w'orshipers told me linnly that Anuff/id is her¬ 
self one of the '"Nine Durgan** is another one of tlie many aspects of 
the Big Goddess (iJorf Ko one whom I asked in the village 

was able to tell me Avhat seems obvious from comparison Avith the 
Saiiskritic name of the festival’—that the word con¬ 

sidered in the region around Kishan Garhi to l>e the name of an 
indigenous goddess, is nothing more than an old dialectic variant of 
nava rdlra, which means "nine nights.” 

The festival of Nine Ehxrgds in Klshan Garhi thus exemplifies the 
continual fertility and creativity of little communities within In¬ 
dian civilizations by sheer linguistic confusion and loss of meauiing 
in the contact between great and little traditions^ a new minor 
gocJdess has t:jeen create<l. But no sooner has the parochial goddess 
XauHkd been bom into the villages of Aligarh than she is reabsorbed 
by peasant conception as a now' manifestation of the great Godded 
principle. 

3. Residual cakgaries—The processes of upward universalization 
and donmward parochialiaation^ if could in every' instance tra^ 
tlicir cour^^s, might serve to eonceptualize some of the characteristic 
relations between little and great traditions and might account for 
the present distributions of many religious elements between great 
and little communities in India. In practice* howeverT since xmi- 
veri^lizatioQ and parocliialization have both proceeded for a very 
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loDg time, we are ordiEiaiily uoable to trace the course of either 
process with certaintyj or to decide whether a given present con- 
figviTation of religious contents is the result of oncj and not also the 
result of the other, of these two processes. Thus in the festival of 
Lights and in the festival of Charm Tying, w’hich have been described 
above, certain apparent homologues betw'een little and great tradi¬ 
tions suggest that a process of universalization has occurred. But 
some of the same pairs of apparent homologues may equally weU be 
imagined to liave originated as precipitates of the process of paro- 
chialization. Lak^mK may be a universalized or Saurtl may be 

a parochial [zed Lak^i; the priestly charms of the Charm T ying 
festival may be umversaUzations of sisterly barley shoots, or the 
barley shoots may be paroclilalizations of the priestly channs. Thus 
also in tlie festivals of Cow-Nourisher Worship and Nine DuTgae we 
have no guarantee that the movement of cultural contents has been 
wholly parochial in direction. The Sanskrit tale of adventure 

with the cowherds' hill may have arisen out of still more ancient 
peasant rituals of animal prosperity in W'hieh dung had played a 
part. As for parochialization in the festival of Nine Dufgds, the wor¬ 
ship of goddesses, even by techniques like those in use today, is at¬ 
tested to be far older in India than the verbal manufacture of the 
goddess A'aurf/jd could possibly be (WTieeler 1953: 68, 83): the great 
Goddess, who seems to be NaurihG’^ mother, may herself l>e a ’^dllagie 
goddess grown great by devouring her little sisters. 

In dealing with so ancient a phenomenon as the festival of Nine 
Durgas in Klshan Garhi, If we choose between univeTsalization and 
parochial)zation as the explanation fer similarities and differences bts- 
tween great and little traditions, then we are stopping arbitrarily in 
mid-cycle what must in fact be a circular flow. Circular flow is 
familiar to Europeari folklorists (e,g., Foster 1953: 169 and 172, n. 
12). Describing the culture of Switzerland, Weiss writes that the 
little tradition "can w*ell be considered as a catch-basin, as an ocean 
in which the springs, brooks and rivers of the creative cultural 
processes of the millennia collect and to some extent remain. However, 
this ocean is no stagnant swamp in spite of the continuity dictated 
by tradition. Instead, the entering flows are transformed and mingled 
upon their entrance. And as the water of the ocean rises afresli to the 
clouds, BO also does the folk culture return once more to its own 
sources. As in the eternal cyclical course of the waters, so in the giving 
and receiving of cultural contents a continual exchange takes place 
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between the two levels of culture'' (1946: Further res^reh— 

litersiry^ ethnogriiphic, distribution&lj sod, historicfll'^niaj dinurush 
OUT present iguoranee iiiid assist in answering some of these questions 
as to opposite processes and possible cycles of exchange between 
great and little traditions in the festivals of village India,® 

Apart from our ignorance of past processes, however, residual 
categories seem likely to remain neeessaiy for conceiving the dis- 
tiibution of cultural contents witUiD either the great or the little 
tradition* These residual categories of cultural contents represent 
neither the results of upward movenientj nor the results of down¬ 
ward movement, but rather the stability of contents, created and 
retained within either tradition + Created within the great tradition 
and by necessity remaining there in their details arc the hundreds 
of Sanskrit works of literary invention and of philosopiiic subtlety 
which liave been woven about the legendary histories of Siva and 
Vmu, of Rama and Kma. Such works can rarely be translated for 
peasant understanding vrithout some loss of their distinctive refine^ 
ment* Unintelligible but more Sanskritic and therefore more au^ 
ihoritative versions of literfiiy works are often retained in village 
use along Tilth their vernacular renderings (cf. Hein I9a0). 

The little tradition also has it« residuum of festival contents which 
appear neither to have arisen out of nor to have descended into it. 
Parts of the festival of Lights as it is celebrated in KLshan Garhi have 
already brought us to confront the little tradition as a residuum of 
religious elements which are separable from the great tradition. Al¬ 
most all the contents of the festival of Pitcher Fourth appear to be¬ 
long to the residual category of the little tradition^ siii generis. 

The little-lmditional festival of Pitcher Fourth is in essence a 
celebration of wifely devotion for the sake of the welfare and long 

7. 1 am ind&bud to Mr. Pt-r Gi^Umd of Stocktelm fordirtcttng me 1^- this 
smalyaU by W«iss. 

8- Pmf. \V. Norman Brown {1919) fijnb himself a aimitar tlireahold at ii^ponince 
in hi£ cNortfl to discover the ^Ktcnt of borrowiiiig kil* oral Indie foltlorf ffom lileraty 

iwureM. Aftpr reaching «ui Mtimate Uiat lewt hJilf of all Itaoia-n oml Indie folk taJro 
WB derived fnun Sanskrit or Finrsian literature, Brown eautinns the reader that his 
Eitimatc of the bonowed proportion gromi eonatantly larger aa hi* own knowledge of 
the written literalnra growa {p. II). The sartie cantioo, may be applied to the probkm 
of nstiraating the little- and great-traditiotuil proportions in the deities and festivals oI 
Klahan Carhi. Thla eautlon may be applied not only to the pfoblein of estimating the 
borrowed portion of the little trndiUon, boweiiEr, but also to the problem of estimating 
the borrowed portion of the great tradition. The mora one knows of either tradition, the 
more one becomea able to find evidence suggestive of eoinmonieation and borrowing 
from St to the olher. 
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life of tlie liusbar^d. Wives of all castes but the Jfii caste fast by 
abstaimng froni bread during the day. While they are fasting,, each 
wife completes a muml picture showing two "moons’^ and depicting 
the events of the Pitcher Fourth story (Fig. 2). The story is told bp- 
fore each ploture by one of several elderly ladies, mostly Brahmans, 
who make a sj^cialty of storytelling. Wives gather in small groups to 
hear the stoiy, and then all sing any de\'otionaI song which they may 
know. Their fast continues until the real moon rises in the evening. 
Then each wife goes to where she can see the moon, skctclies a 
sacred crossroads at her feet, and pours water onto the crassroads out 
of a spouted earthenware pitcher as an offering to the moon. She 
next won-ihips the moons of her mural picture hy pre.s.'^ing food 
against their "mouths”—a few wives also make mud Jigurines of a 
goddess at this pohit—and then breaks her fast after serviiig food to 
the men of the family. The moon is Vtere often spoken of as having 
masculine gender rather than as the "iMoon ilothcr” of u,sual speech. 

From one storyteller I heard the story of Pitcher Fourlh in the 
following version. There were seven marriEd brothers living together, 
Titey ha<l a younger sister, wiio was also married. Once, on I’itchcr 
Fourth day, I lie younger sister kept fast at her broiliers' house along 
witli ti^e wives of the seven. The j'oungest brotlver, feeling pity for 
his sister iti her hunger, climbed a tree and sliowod a lamp behind a 
sieve, saying, “f^ister! The ntoon is already up!” The sister olTercd 
water, then broke her fust. Her husband at once died. But she sat 
by her husband's cot for a whole year, not allowing ants or worms 
to come near, and not allowing his corpse to decay. The next year, 
when the festival of Pitcher Fourth came again, she once more kept 
fast. Her brothers' wives said, "You can't keep fast with us, because 
you are a widovr.” lint the younger sister .said, "Til keep fast any* 
w'ay!” ’t\Tien tlie moon rose, all the seven nives went to offer water. 
The sister took hold of her youngest brotlier and said, ^'Give me 
hack my husbandt Revive him!” Tlien she .split open lier finger and 
let tlie blood flow' into the mouth of her <lea(i husband. He came 
baek to life, chanting the names of God. 

In a second version of the Pitcher Fourth story, the sister avoids 
lieing deceived at all. In a third version, the brothers arc five ratlier 
than seven. In several oilier version.s, one of the wives, strangely 
calleti ‘'maid sen'ant” (da/I or jmniharii)^ is herself said to be in¬ 
volved in the plot to deceive her hus1>and'@ sister; slie is represented 
in some of the mural pietiire,s as undergoing punishment hy hanging 
from her heels. 



Ficsuicii 2. pAihTJTiQ ran thk FfiirrrvAt. or Prrcatn Focbth 

ThiA dftunjip made pji a paintinjt for worship by one huLtsewife □( Kishan Garbi, 
dhuw^ scjine e'^'ents in the reatival ntory of a «“ifea htunS devotion her hLmband (pp. 
240-52), Also shown at* the painter'a omi combs and necLlaoes, to^^tlier with pcocoeksp 
eteptuuita, fiiyorili> trees, magical signs fur birth and ^ h 1 lucit. and a P'>tb*>t ftt^man 
brinniiiK a hradluad of spouted pitcKenj for use in lbs festival. The original polntirkK is 
exceiited In blestbed riw paate on a ground of red oclior iiij»ed witt cowdung plaster 
and measures three feet in height. 
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Even thiii estsentially little-traditJonnl story of Pitcher Fourth is 
not without minor cehoee of SHnskrit litemliire, however. The story 
theme of wifely devotion bears an over-all resemblance to the theme 
of the Sduitn Icgemf—a legend w'hich occurs both in Malt^bkdrata 
(FnnaPariw, 293-99) and in Matsyapurd^ (20S-H). The detail of 
the intriguing wife or servant seems dearly to ha\*e been liorrowed 
from the episode of the intriguing Queen Kaikeyd and her serv'ant in 
the RdmdyaTta. And the variant wdiich begins with five brothers 
cannot but hint at the Pd^tjlai'Q brotliers of the Mahdbhfirata. 

The Pitcher FourtJi ritual of worshiping the moon seems f\irtber- 
more to derive by direct descent, as it were, from an even older 
upanishadic eosjiiology in which the moon was the Irnnsitoty abode 
of dead spirits awaiting rebirth, and the heavenly form of the life- 
^ving soma. The wife’s pouring of w'ater from a spouted pitcher held 
before the moon with the aim of preseiwdng or reviving the husband 
suggests a magical enactment of the prayer that moon-dw*elling 
spirits descend ihrougii rain, then through the husband’s semen to 
enter the wife’s womb for rebirth (d. Chandogya Ujfa7ii§ad 5. 10, 
3-7; BrhaddTaJiyuka Upaiii^ad 6. 2. 16).* But, in speculating on the 
possible Ranskritic cosmology wduch underlies the mute ritual of 
Pitcher Fourtli, I am going 1jeyon<i w^hai is conscious or relevant to 
villagers today. 

Whatever their ultimate origins, most of the ritual contents of the 
festival of Pitcher Fourth appear now to refer not to any greater 
tradition but rather to the residual littile tradition. Tlie story of the 
younger sister and her devotion to her husbanrl, which provides the 
manifest rationale of the festival, is unmistakably built up out of the 
objects and life of the village. As far as 1 have been able to determine, 
and as far as villagers in Kishan Garhi were aware, neither the story 
nor the ritual of Pitcher Fourth has resulted from the devolution of 
any Sanskritie myth. As for universalization, the Piirdna of the 
younger sister's fast has yet to be wTitten. In this festival, which 
seems to be distributed at least as far as Hardoi (Crooke lS06a, I: 
172) and Alahipuri districts (Wiser 1936: 80) on the southeast and 
Muzaframagar District on the north,’* w'e seem to have isolated an 
original, if not pristine, contribution of the regional little tradition 
in its cre.ative aspect. 

0- I owe the [mn of this interpretaliijA of the /iluii] of FiteW Fourth to n 

Euiu^et^tieTt maiJe to me by Dr, Nomn Hein. 

10, For evidence fmin MuEBirnniELp^Brp thanlifl are due to the jaerscniJ recollepthina 
of rrmiln (M ri. P.) Aftapwal* oriftiELiJly of that city* 
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B. DEITTEa, OKEATER AKD LESSER 

An examination of tlie dcit^e^i of Kish an Garhi may serve to review 
the questions and answers which have been suggested above through 
anal 3 ^sis of more compJicated materials coneeming festivals. The dei¬ 
ties lend themselves to finer discriminations, even to some rough 
statistical statements^ and to further understanding of social 
processes which are involved in the relations of great and little 
traditions. 

These deities may be examined through a collection of informa- 
tion concerning ninety gods, goddesses^ and godlings made between 
March and October^ 1951, in Kishan Garhh About half of these 
ninety deities were mentioned to me spontaneously in various con¬ 
texts over a period of live months; the other half of these deities 
came to mj^ notice for the first time during the festival of LightSj 
when I consulted forty-six persons throughout the village as to the 
deities which they w^re themselves worshiping on that sacred day^ 
The list of ninety does not exhaust information about deities in 
Kiifhan Garhi; it does seerUp how^ever, to represent an approximation 
to the total list of deities whose cult« are actively practiced in the 
village today^ 

To w hat extent can the religion of tlie little community be con¬ 
ceived as a whole apart from the religious great tradition of Hindu¬ 
ism? For the deities, aa for the festivals, the answer must be ^^to a 
very limited extent only.” About thirty of the total list of ninety 
deities, or one-third of the whole list^ are recognimbly gods of the 
great pantheon. Among these gods of the great tradition are 
Lak^nl, jSi'ru or Muhadev^ etc. 

These gods of the great tradition not only are in the villager's 
range of know ledge but are found w^ithin the common core of objects 
worshiped by castes of all ranks (ef. Srinivas^ ^S^ertical fipread'^ 
(1952; 218])- Fifteen deities may be specified within the common core 
of objects worahiped by members of at least three out of the four 
major blocs of castes in Kishan Garlii (Brahmans, high castes^ low 
castes, low'est castes). Of these fifteen core deities w'hose cults are 
actively practicedj seven or eight deities may be identified as gods 
of the great tradition. Just as in the festivals, great-traditional ele¬ 
ments thus play a part of central importance among the gods of this 
little community of Kishan Garhi. 

But there is yet another substantial portion of the list of ninety 
deities—about sixty dcitiea, or two-lhirds of the total list—w'hich 
does not seem to require us to take much notice of the great tradition 
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of niuduJsm. In this portion of the list we meet once more n part of 
village religion which approaches separability. 

The less-than^great-traditional portion of the list of deities may 
be subdivided into shorter lists, descending from more widely kno^Ti, 
regional deities with vernacular literatures, temples, and professional 
devotees down to purely local ghosts and spirits. People of Kishan 
Garhi worship at least twelve deities which have elaborate cults and 
w'hich are known over areas of from several districts to several states. 
Such re^onal gods include llie “Saint Apparent" {ZUkir /Tr), the 
■'Goddess of Nagarkot" (A'<ijfflrA’o(rafi the “One of .Agra" 

(Agrec^Ia), the “One of the Well" “.\uspicious" (A'ai- 

yoni), the "Old Gentleman" {jt/iVdii SaAah), ei altera. Among these 
regional gods, as also among local gods, are included several of 
Muslim name or origin, notably the Saint Apparent (cf. Temple 
1S84-1()00, II; 121, III: 264; Rose 1919, T: 172-92), the One of 
Agra, and “Saint Adam” (Adham Pfr). Sectarian or other differences 
of origin are of shglit concern in a civilization used to adopting and 
ayncrctizing any material that meets the criteria of interest and 
local availability. 

The remainder of the list from Kishan Garhi, about one’half of the 
whole collection, consists of deities whose names are foreign even to 
any vernacular literary tradition, and w*hose cults have but little 
professional elaboration. Among these minor deities arc “They of 
the Garden" (Bd^vdle), "They of the Twelfth Day” a 

goddess named "LaiiguUr,*’ “She of the Tray" (T^ofraR), etc. Here 
are found some forty-live names in all. Id this list are the names of 
many motlicr-goddesses: "Alother of Jalcsai" {Jalesarvdlt Aidtd), 
“Mother of Gurgaon," “New Spaghetti Mother” (A'oyi Semoriuttif 
A/dM), etc. Although some of these non literate deities are known to 
the little traditions of other districts—four of the forty-five are 
found in Wiser’s list for a village seventy miles away in Alainpuri 
(1933: 262-63), while one occurs in Griffiths’ list from Rewa three 
hundred miles away (1946: 133-34) — all lack felt connection with 
any thing or place far away from the villages w'here they are wor¬ 
shiped, and may therefore be counted as local deities. Only a hand¬ 
ful of these deities have sufficient spread or fame to have made their 
ways into even so large a compendium of Uttar Pradesh village 
religion os Crooke’s (131>6&). A few of these local deities appear to 
be kriowm only to the [leople of Kishan Garhi village, and then not 
to all of them. Partly because of the wide range of country from 
which wives of the village are drawn, there is nevertheless great 
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diversity in adherence to eueh loeal and regional deities from family 
to family and from individiial to indi\'idnal. The vUiage liat from 
Xishan Gar hi appears to contain a sampling of the Itx^al theological 
diversity of a large area. 

In the eommoD core of objects of woiship—that isj among the 
fifteen deities which are worshiped by members of most bloes of 
caates in Kishan Carhi—^these little-traditional deities play a large 
part* WT:iiIe Sanskritic deities make up seven members of the com¬ 
mon corCj or nearly half of the total, regional deities account for 
four members and local deities for another four members. This little- 
traditional core component is subjectively important to villagers in 
Kishan Garhi^ for next to the worship of their own respective 
ancestral spirits of the last two generational villagers are most at¬ 
tached, I would estimatej to the worslup of four local godtings of no 
refinement whatsoever: Alop^ "Earthy" and the 

"Stony One^^ In these little-traditional deities^ as in 

festivals, in eaiite rituals, and in kinship organization, we again 
come upon an area in which the little eommuiiit}'' feels itself to Iw 
and can be conceived as a partly distinctive and partly isolable 
nexue within greater communities. Here again we come upon the 
paradox of isolability within nonisolability, fot the theological great 
and little traditions, like the great and little communities which bear 
them, are continuous with each other. 

1. Stratification of deities and their shicnesa of opread. —The dis- 
tribution of deities through the caste hierarchy of Kishan Garlii 
helps to explain why great-traditional religious elements are unable 
to achieve exclusive dominance in the little community, despite the 
many continuities between great and little traditions. 

Adlterence to deities of the great and little traditions is distributed 
tlirough the hierarchy of castes in Kishan Garhi in the relative pro¬ 
portions which have been stated hj'pothctically by Srinivas (1&52: 
218). Sanakritic deities of tlie great tradition play a larger part in the 
devotions of members of the Brahman caste and generally in the 
bloc of the high castes of Kishan Garhi than they do in the devo¬ 
tions of the lower castes. Forty-five per cent of the deities worshiped 
by Brahmans are Sanskritic; 35 per cent of the deities worshiped by 
members of ten high castes below the Brahmans are tfanskritic; but 
only 15 and 19 per cent, respectively, of the deities w’orshiped by 
members of the low* and low'est castes are ^Sanskritic deities. 

That so small a proportion as 45 per cent of the deities w*orshlped 
even by Brahmans are Sonskiitic may occasion some surprise, con- 
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sid^ring that KLsban Garhi stands in an ancient area of Brahnmn 
settlement and cKaracterizstion (cf. O'Malley 1935:129). The lands 
between the Ganges and the Jumna appear to tiave been a region of 
Af^’an settlement in the time of the Brahntaifa^ (Alajumdar and 
Pusalker 1951: 251-52); they appear as the Brahjnanttdeiaj aa the 
Madkyadeia, and a^in as the domain of the ancient Pancdlaa. 
Brahmans still hold a quarter of the lamls of the district as heredi* 
tary cultivators and still form more than 10 per cent of its popula* 
tion. In each village of the countrj’side around Kishan Garhi a 
Brahman lineage group controls the hereditary office of priesthood 
of the village site The Sanddk Brahmans of Kishan 

Garhi are thus people of the soil rather than people of the book. 
They are vernacular Brahmans: excepting the four individuals who 
are professional priests, the Brahmam of Kishan Garhi address their 
deities with familiar prayers in the local dialect of Braj Bbosha, not 
with vedic manlros. In spite of the ancient habitation of Brahmans in 
this original area of orthodoxy—perhaps, considering the eonseiv'a- 
tism of local custom which is inherent in an indigenous civilization, 
one should say became of their ancient habitation in this area—more 
than half of their deities in Kishan Garhi are non-Sanskritic and still 
un-Sansk ri ti zed. 

The relatively slight Sanskriiization of the Brahmans in this area 
contains a clue to the general slowness of Sanskritization and to the 
relatively small proportion of great-traditional contents in the re¬ 
ligion of the rest of the castes in Kishan Garlii. Brahmans are, by 
their position in the caste hierarchy and by their association with 
priesthood, the best potential local agents of the great tradition. 
Since their religious forms are in large part Uttle-traditional, what 
filters down from the Brahmans to lower castes in Kishan Garlii must 
also be in large part little-traditional. Thus the festival of Pitcher 
Fourth, whose lack of ijanskritic reference is described above, is 
explicitly identified in Kishan Garhi as a festival of Braliman wives, 
who may not remarry if they are widowed; this festival is said to 
have been taken up in recent generations by the lower castes of 
Kishan Garhi. So, too, the priesthood of the vii'age site, which 
descends in the most induential Bmhman lineage of Kishan Garhi, is 
the priesthood of the non-Sanskritic mother-godling called by the 
untranslatable name of ‘'Cdruor"; when persons of lovrer caste would 
propitiate this powerful mother-godling of the Brahmans, they must 
take their offerings, not to any temple of the great tradition, but to 
CSmar’s rude mound of stones and mud. 
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Ko doubt there has been througli the tnillenniums some spread of 
tiiatiskritic deities from higher to lovrer castes in Kishan Garhi, as 
posited by Srinivae for Hindus in general (1953:218, 228), But those 
few persons and groups of Kishan Garhi who have demonstrably in 
recent times taken on more Sanskritic, great-traditional forms of 
religion seem m every instance to have obtained them, not from the 
local higher castes, but from itinerant teachers of exotic cults, from 
urban-centered associations of recent growtli, from new- state schools, 
or from the market place. A newly standaixlized great tradition is 
thus externally ai’ailable to the people of Kishan Garhi as a trans¬ 
formed, now heterogenetic criticism of the indigenous religious order 
of the village (cf. Hutton 1946: 204-5). 

2. Ci^izatifuml processes.' paTochialization and univenalizatim.-" 
We may leam more of the processes of growth in Hindu civilization 
from the careers of these deities of Kishan Garhi if we conceive of 
civilizational growth not only as a process of Sanskritization which 
proceeds from high caste to low caste, or from place to place, or as a 
process of the distribution of literate elements to nonliterate people, 
but more broadly as all those processes by which many little tradi¬ 
tions come to be related to a more universal great tradition. The 
processes of universalization and parocliialization move along a 
vertical axis of Sanskritization and dc-Sanskritization, but their 
range of play extends somewhat ImjIow its nether pole. 

Parocliialization—the dowmward movement and transformation of 
conlentg between great and little traditions—is evident among dei¬ 
ties as it is among festivals in Kishan Garlii. In the festival of Nine 
Durgdi described above, the local female godling NaurihH thus seems 
to have descended into tlie little tradition through Unguistic change 
and loss of the meaning of a Sanskritic ta/^hava. 

The career of the Sanskritic divine sage, "Master of the iSperm" 
(5?iAr«cdn/a) fRenou and FilUozat 1047: 491), in Kishan Garhi 
further exemplifies the process of parochial devolution. "Master of 
the Sperm" is said by some Brahmans of Kishan Garhi to be the 
same as the planet Venus, the star which governs marriage and acts 
as a special patron of Brahmans. Possibly in pursuance of some one 
of these beliefs, ancestors of the leading lineage of Brahmans in 
Kishan Garhi at some time now forgotten seem to have erected a 
stone for the worship of "Master of the Sperm" beside a tree in a 
disused crematioji ground. Every new bride brought into that 
Brahman lineage is still taken out with her groom a few days after 
her first arrival in order to worship at tiiat stone. But only two or 
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three old men of the lineage now recall the former Sanskritic sig- 
nihcance of the stone. As far as women of that lineage are concerned, 
as far as anyone else in the village knows, inoludtrig the Barber 
woman who must sene at every ceremony of worshiping the stone, 
that stone in the old cremation ground is no Sanskritic planetary 
deity, but simply the abode of the ancestral spirits of the Brahman 
lineage whose members placed it there. Such instances of downward 
movement and eventual severance from the great tradition may be 
compared with the tiownwarti growth and eventual fall of a stalac¬ 
tite. 

The beginnings of universalization, like the precipitates of paro* 
chialization, are apparent far below the level of Sanskritization 
among the deities of Kislian Garhi. Universalization among these 
deities appears to begin especially through the deification of spirits of 
ancestors or of famous other local residents of the village who are 
now deceased. Thus the “Lord” {Thakur), the “Lady” {Tkahiranf), 
and "They of the Garden” in Kishan Garhi, who are the spirits of 
powerful landlords of tw oor more generations ago, have become public 
ghosts; for the most part, they operate within the area of Kishan 
Garhi itself, but occasionally they seize people of other villages who 
pass through. So I was told by one professional exorcist of Kishan 
Garhi. 

Building upw'ard from the littlest tradition tow'ard a slightly 
greater tradition is the spirit of one late villager named “Happy 
Kyes” (A-«m Svkha). Jn life, Happy Eyes was a famous curcr of 
scabies, of the seven-year itch. Since his death, he has gained a pub* 
lie shrine, which eonsists of two dung-plastered bricks, located at the 
ba.se of a tree in front of a Sweeper’s house. Happy Eyes* shrine is 
now' w'orshiped along with the local shrines of many mother-godlings 
of skin diseases by all women of the village on the day of Leftover 
Food Worehip, or Goddess-Gorlling Worship, The Sweeper, who re¬ 
ceives all offerings to Happy Eyes’ monument, is naturally inter¬ 
ested in promoting Happy Eyes’ cult, since he thereby gains leftover 
food with which to feed his pigs. Happy Eyes is still called a “[malel 
gocliing” (dei^hl), but change of sex or the status of consort- seems 
to l)e destined for him sooner or later, considering his many feminine 
companions. 

Further along toward a more uni^'ersal deification i.s the deity w'ho 
is worslufied in Kishan Garhi under the name of "Auspicious” 
Auspicious is the deification of a famous Hindu ascetic 
who actualI 3 ' resided long ago in the next district of Etah (Crooke 
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18966, I : 220}, Auspicious is now worshiped not merely at a pair of 
bricks by the people of one village, as is Happy Eyes, but at a temple 
slirine in Etah which is attended annually by thousands of persons 
coming from several distriets. 

Still more widely known and more broadly intelligible among t)ie 
deities worshiped in Kish an Garhi is the ''Old Gentleman” (Miydn 
Sshab), a deity of pneumonia, fertility, etc. The cult of the Old 
Gentleman has grown up around the combined spirits of two Muslim 
personages wlio lived at different times in two different districts of 
westcm Uttar Pradesh, according to Crooke's sources (189fia, II: 
274, III: 180-81; 18966,1: 217)» Unlike the cult of Auspicious, who 
has little if any popular sacred literature in Kishan Garhi, the cult 
of the Ohl Gentleman has de\'elopcd several long vernacular songs. 
Members of the local caste group of Weavers in Kishan Garhi sing 
the songs of the Old Gentleman w'ith enthusiasm, especially when 
they are paid to do so for therapeutic purposes. 'I’he Old Gentleman 
has substantial temple-like shrines at both of his abodes in Jalesar 
and in Amroha, From so elaborate an indigenous cult as that of the 
Old Gentleman to the cult of an authenticated Sanskritic deity is but 
a short distance. The cult of the Old Gentleman, like the grow th of a 
stalagmite, has nearly reached the ceiling. 

1 he role of the material interests of Brahman priests in spreading 
the cults of Sanskritic deities has often been noted elsew'here. In 
KLshan Garhi the Weavers' interest in the cult of the Old Gentleman, 
like the Sweeper’s interest in the cult of Happy Ej'es, reminds us 
that the cults of local godlmgs may also be spread upw'ard through 
the self-interested action of many other castes. One local caste group 
of Kishan Garhi, the Aseeties {Jogis) combines the proselytizing of 
lioth a danskritic and a non-Sanskritic cult. These Ascetics derive a 
large part of their income from singing tw‘0 devotional songs, one 
describing the wedding of &u>a, the other describing the miraculou.s 
history of the Saint Apparent {Zdhir Plr), a merely regional deity. 

In the careers of the little-traditional deities worshiped in Kishan 
Garhi one can also trace the elaboration, the refinement, and the 
systematization of the cults aa such toward more universal cultic 
forms. One can also trace in them spatially the beginnings of a sacred 
geography which is coiitinuou.^ with the sacred geography of Iiidia’a 
great traditioa (Kedfield and Singer J9546; 19-20). The rudiments 
of Ilindukru’s sacred geography are perhaps evident in the Fair of 
the W ell Godling in Kishari Garhi. This fair and its godling, villagers 
say, were delit*erafely instituted by a landlord of Ki.'ihan Garhi some 
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thirty years ago in order to produce for hituiH^lf a source of tolls and 
rents from conce^ionaires. He installed the god ling in the form of a 
flat stone Iseside a well in his ow-n garden, and announced that a fair 
would l>e held. The god ling's fair has prospered, and so liavo the 
oW'ners of the garden. But the laufllord w'ho founded the fair is now 
gone. People of Kishan Garfii at the present day hold mixed views as 
to the name and possible affiliations of this godling of the fair. Some 
villagers say that, since he is the ''Well Codling" (Kue kd Devata)^ he 
maj' therefore be the same as the famous “One of the Well'’ (/fiiag- 
vald) whose abode is in a village of nearby ^Mainpuri District {Crooke 
lS9Co, II: 304). Other villagers say that he is the “One of Agra” 
(Affrerafa), identifying him with another Muslim deity said to lie 
installed in or at a well in the city of Agra, fifty miles away (cf. 
Crooke iSOOa, III : 81,367). People of Kishan Garhi also hold mixed 
views as to whether their Well Codling is the apotheosis of a Brah¬ 
man, a MusUm, a Sweeper, or several of these. WTiatever their par¬ 
ticular views, most villagers feel sure that the local Well Godling is 
the "branch office" of one or another greater deity. And, wliatever 
their views, Brahmans, Weavers, Muslim Beggars, Sweepers, and 
Goatherds pitch into the festival as functionaries, while crowds 
from the nearby villages pour in to obtain the benefits thought to 
derive from adoring this parochial deity. 

Of somewhat greater age and of greater areal sway tlian Kishan 
Garhi’s own Well Go<Uiiig is the “Garden Godling" k& Devoid) 
of one village neighboring on Kishan Garhi. Sweepers of the neigh¬ 
borhood, who also sen-e as midwives for all castes, have played an 
important part in spreading the Carrien Codling’s reputation as a 
protector of babies. Each year at the tinre of the Garden Codling’s 
festival they collect sugar and oil for his worship — and for their own 
use — from each of their clients in Kishan Garhi. 

At still greater distances, many another local godling, goddess, 
mother, and cremation ground spirit (masd/if) competes to draw 
worshipers from Kishan Garhi. Some of these local deities never rise 
to any grejiter refinement, but others take on more articulate and 
lettered forms of expression through competition. Without neces¬ 
sarily developing a homogeneous community of worship in any con¬ 
tinuous region or even among the families of one village, the upward 
growth of such localised cults sen'cs to connect the mem1>ers of each 
lillle community with an os’erlapping congeries of greater com¬ 
munities of worship. 

3. jSansAiritic idejitificaturM: effects on ao/idarify.—Betw'cen the 
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beginniags of upward UTiiver&ftlizatioii among parochial deities and 
the do^Tiward parochialiKatiou of universal deities there remains a 
gap in the kinds of evidence wMch one village can funiLsIi In a short 
lime. A few months or even a few years is too short a time in which to 
obsen'e the actual composition of a new literaiy' or of a new 

subsidiarj" episode in the MahQbhdTe^tn^ out of n^aterials developed in 
the cult of a deity risen from some little tradition. And perhaps the 
modern anthropological obseirer is arriving on the scene a little too 
close to the end of the puranie age to expect to ob^iv'e its phe¬ 
nomena in full flower. 

Less conclusive than the full literary Sanskriti^ation of a little- 
traditional deity, but very much alive in Kishan Gar hi, is the tech¬ 
nique of identification. By the teclmique of identification each local 
or regional apotheosis is e<|uated with some more universal deity of 
the great tradition, the lesser often being interpreted as an additional 
form, or incarnation of the greater. Identification is perhaps the 
premier technique of the more inclusix'e process which Srinivas has 
called -^Sanskritization'^ (1952^ chap, VII). 

By identifving their local or regioual deities with more widespread 
8anskritic one^^ i?rinivas suggests^ the Hindus of a region such as 
Coorg or the Hindus of all India come to have the same objects oF 
worshipj and therefore to have the sense of constituting a single 
regional or national conimunity^ respectively (p. 20S), 

The suggestion that solidarity arises out of Sanskritic identifica¬ 
tions needs to be qualified for Klslian Gar hi. Deities of the little 
tradition in Kishan Garhi are identified wdth deities of the great 
tradition in varying waysj the result is not necessarily an increased 
sense of community or an enlargemctit of cultural consciovisness. 

In tlie festival of Nine Durgas, for example, the mud idol is ca¬ 
pable of the most diverse Sanskritic identificatioiis. As noticed above, 
Naurth^ is thought by many villagers to repressent Durga, Knli, el af. 
or the goddess principle in general. But she is thought by others to 
represent Sivn and, by still others^ to represent jStM. ^ Idle nearly 
all women and children in Kishan Garhi can agree that they have n 
Common object of worship in the ^ourlhu of the little tradition, by 
no means all w^orshipers of can agree on w’hat object of the 

great tradition they simultaneously hold In common ref erence. 

The identifications of three other important little^traditional 
deities of Kishan Garhi demonstrate similar difficulties which would 
arise if villagers were to attempt to communicate wdth each other by 
triangulation through the great tradition. Ihese three deities are 
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the feminine gotllings Htony One, Eartliy, and Cumar, yiinskritic 
identifications are easily enough made for each of these feminine 
godlings separately; indeed, these lady godlings of the village are on 
the whole the most upwardly moliile of all littlc-tiaditionoi deities. 
1 he Stony One, for exaniplc, l^as for at least a generation and prob¬ 
ably much longer l>een identified witii a famous manifestation of the 
great gotideiss Pdnwii or Sail Devi at Nagarkot in Kangra Districti 
Piinjabt riie Goddess is said to manifest herself at Nagarkot in the 
form of a sulphurous mountain whicli still glows at night with Ihe 
fires in which she was herself cxtingiiishecL ^lenrbora of nearly every 
Hindu family in Kishan Garlii worship the Stony One and identify 
her explicitly with the Goddess of Nagarkot (Fig. 4). Thus when 
pilgrims are ready to depart each year from tlie village to go to 
Nagarkot, public worship is held at the mound of tiie Stony One. 
And, wdiile the pilgrims are away, members of their families continue 
to make offerings of fire and water at the Stony One (Fig. 4) {ef. 
C'hanniiig 1$S'2: 35). 

But this identification of the Stony One with tiie Goddess of 
Nagarkot and thence with the goddess complex of the great tradition 
does not go uncliallenged. In the neighboring district of Agra, for 
example, I'^aiihvari is said by a tlifferent Sanskritic etymology to be 
the "Goddess of the Roadways” (Crooke IS9 (m, TI: 426). Srinivas 
cites an instance of a similar conflict in the identification of cobras 
with the Sanskritic deity A’M6raA?Jicii|jya in Coorg and Mysore, and 
with A'dfirds elsewhere in India {1952: 2ISJ. Such competing and in¬ 
consistent Sanskfitic identifications are not unusual but tjuite the 
rule in and around KLshan (larhi. 

\VIiile Sanskritic identiftcations of tlie Stony One vary' from place 
to place, in Kishan Garhi itself Stony One competes W'ith Cdwioj", 
the mother-goddess of the village site, for identification with the 
Cioddess of Nagarkot. Some y’ears ago, Cumaf'i powers were op- 
paiently lx?lieved to lie veiy great. Refugees are said to have settled 
in Kishan Garhi during the .Mutiny of 1857 becau^tc of tiie super¬ 
natural protection winch she olTcred, (‘HimifR credentials as local 
representative of the Gotkiess of Nagiukot were at that time also 
made firm. One pilgrim to Nagarkot brougiit back some fragments of 
stone sculpture from the greater goddess’ temple and placed those 
fragments atop Gower’s mound for all to see. In more recent times, 
however, identification with the groat goddess seems to have shifted 
largely to the Stony One. 

Like the fStony' One, f’5/«rtr’s own identifications within the lesser 
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traditions are not mthout uncertainty and conflict. By general 
opinion in Kiahan Garhi, she la certainly a goddess; many persons 
refer to her as "Caflior Jlotlier" (cf. Crooke lB9Ga, II; 225). But m 
other parts of Aligarh Diatriet and in Agra District, a local deity of 
the same name is said to be masculine in gender (Crooke 1896a, I: 
46; 111:81). 

Earthy {Mumiyd), a tliird mother^goddesa of Kishan Garlii a 
Uttle tradition, is beset by slrniJar Sanskritic complexities. If we join 
villagers of Kishan Garhi m identifying Earthy with the greater 
Mother (Mdtd) and Goddess complex of Hinduism, then we will be 
confused in Delhi District to find Earthy identified with the mascu¬ 
line Sanskritic deity called '“Field Protector" (A>frapfi/«) (Crooke 
1S966, i: 105). We will be further confused in another district to 
find that a local godling of the village site is called alternatively 
"Bhdmiya" or "Bhairon," is therefore identified with a mani- 
festation of the great god Siva (Crooke 1S961), It 107-8). We will be 
still further confused in Patna District, Bihar, for Crooke reports 
that Earthy is there identified as a manifestation of Cp. 107). 

Earthy’s diverse identifications indicate that villagers of Aligarh, 
Delhi, and Patna might more accurately sense their actual com¬ 
munity of worship by sticking with that identical nomenclature pro¬ 
vided by the common ground of their respective little traditions 
rather than by resorUng to indirect, triangular communication 
through the discrepant Mdtd, Ksietrapdta, Siva, and Vif^inof greater 
traditions. 

The careers of these four female deities of Kishan Garin demon¬ 
strate the facility with which identifications may bridge the gap be¬ 
tween great and little traditions in India’s indigenous civilization. 
They also demonstrate the confusions which resort to the medium of 
the great tradition can put in the way of communication between 
two adjacent and only slightly variant little traditions. Sanskiitiza- 
tion may obscure as well as clarify the nearness of two little tradi¬ 
tions: the Delhi villager who identifies his Earthy with K^trapdla 
will he closer by Snnskritic idiom to the Coorg viUagcr who worships 
his KStrappa as Ktetrapdla one thousand miles away (Srinivas 1952: 
223) than he will be to the villager of Kishan Garhi one hundr^ miles 
away who also worships Earthy, but in another Sanskritic guise. 
Although Sanskritic identifications do not necessarily bring adjacent 
little communities closer to each other, they do bring the great com¬ 
munity closer to all httle communities. To each little tradition, 
Sanskritic identifications lend the sense of derivative participation 
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in the great tradition whicli is authoritative, not only because it Is 
indigenous, but also because it is refined, learned, and ecumenical. 
Sanskrit! sat ion thus heightens and dignifies the sphere of communi¬ 
cation for each little commiinityj it does not necessarily widen that 
sphere. 

If reference to the Sanskritic great tradition of Hinduism some¬ 
times confounds or preveiita communication within and among 
adjacent little traditions, it also, of course, provides a saving doc¬ 
trine for some persons at a higher level. In place of disordered poly¬ 
theism and endless polymoiphism, the philosophic ^dlJager in Kishau 
Oarhi is free to put pantheism—the conception that all deities every¬ 
where, no matter how parochial or non-Sanskritic, are but mani- 
fostatiods of a single divine Ch-ersoul (ParQm6t?na). If all deities arc 
one, then accurate communication about particular objects of wor¬ 
ship becomes a matter of iirele^’ant detail, 

C. SL-MSlAltY AKD CONCLCSION 

Seen through its festivals and deities, the religion of the village 
of Kislmn Garhi may be conceived as resulting from continuous 
processes of communication between a little, local tradition and 
greater traditions which have their places partly inside and partly 
outside the village. Only residual fragments of the religion of such a 
little community can be conceived as distinctive or separable. 

Since both great and little traditions exist within the religion of 
little communities and there communicate, study of the religion of 
a little comminuty can contribute to understanding of processes of 
universalization and parochialization which are generally operative 
in Indian ci\-ilization. Preliminary study of the contents of religion 
b Kislian Garhi indicates, for example, that great and little tradi¬ 
tions may remain in equilibrium within the little community, 
neither tending to exclude the other; elements of the great tradition 
undergo parochial transformation as they spread, while tlie great 
tradition itself, where it originates as a universalization of indig¬ 
enous materials, lacks authority to replace demerits of the little 
tradition. Communication between indigenous greater and lesser 
traditions may proceed vertically without necessarily elfecting any 
contiguous lateral enlargement of the community of common culture. 

A focus Upon the small half-w*orld of the village and a perspective 
upon the universe of Indian civilization thus remain mutually 
bdispensable for whole understanding, whether of Hinduism or of 
the traditional forms of India’s social structure. 
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THE WORLD AND THE WORLD VIEW OF 
THE KOTA^ 


DAVID G. MAND£LBAUM 

I. INTRODUCTlOff 

Th£ world view of a pt^iple is their characteristic outlook. It ia the 
inside view, the ways in which a person of the group typically sees 
himself in relation to his world. It includes his mapping of that 
world, that is to say, the categories he use.s in his perception of the 
familiar and of tlie strange. It includes the emphasis he places on 
what he sees, the choices he makes from among the alternatives he 
know'S. 

Few will deny tliat a statement of this inside view is a most desir- 
able resource for anthropological anal}’sis; more will wonder whether 
it is possible to make a valid and testable statement of this sort. 
Difficulties suggest tliemsclvcs at once. Whose world view? Even in 
so numerically small a society as the Koia, there are many status 
positions, each invoking a somewhat different outlook. Thus there 
are different perceptions expected of a priest than those normally re¬ 
quired of a layman. There are differences in typical outlook^at least 
in some respects—^as between people from different villages, or as be¬ 
tween a man and a woman. In one of the writer's published studies 
of the KoUx, the difference in outlook according to age was noted, 
and the consequences of the varying perceptions as between young 
men and older men In the society were indicated (Mandelbaum 
1941a.’237). 

In the same study, personality differences in choTactenstic out¬ 
look were traced. Not the least of other possible variations in outlook 
are those w'hlch ensue from special environmental situations, such 
as dire physical deprivation. A people desperate for food—as the 
Cam&rs described by Cohn sometimes are—may be expected to view 

1. Field work Aiiaoni the Kota wm urried nn from April, 1937, to May, 1930, under a 
fellow^ip of the NaUcnkl ReacBrch Ootineil. It continued from SepUmtwr, 1945, 
to Jkbuaiy, 1930, with groQta from the Unlvenity of CkliforniA and u port of k Gufojeii^ 
heim fellowship. Tho present paper was written in eotic«ct^a with the Indiui Vilkxf 
Studios projector the Inatituteor East Asiatir Studies, UniTersityorCkUlDmis, Berkeley. 
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the world about them somewhat differently than they do when 
hunger pan^ are not so insistent. 

Yet despite all these varialionsp a field ethnologist- no less than 
an obsen'ant administrator or traveler--often gains the impression 
that there is a characteristic way of seeing the world among the peo¬ 
ple he is studying* It is cliarncteristic because it nmy lie discerned 
through the w^hole mjige of personalities and status pos?ilions w-ithin 
the society and because it is expressed in a broad variety of life- 
situations, I'huR in Lew'is' paper in this voUiiuc we read not only of 
certain specific differences l>ctween the villages lie knOAvs in ^Mexico 
and in India^ — as in cultivation^ social organization, settlement pat¬ 
tern—but also of certain broad differences between the tw^o in their 
approach to llie standard liunian experiences and to the people 
about tliem* 

Tlie problem is to transcribe the Impressions AA'hich register on the 
sensitised obsen'er into clear slatenients which can lie tested re¬ 
peatedly in various contexts and whieh can then be compared wdth 
formulations of world view among other peoples. 

It might seem that the Kota offer n particularly favorable Sekl for 
a start toward the analysis of world view. They arc a small society; 
their seven villages together now' hold about a thou^ind people^ hard-- 
ly more than a fair-sized village in most of India. Yet they clearly 
have a distinct society and culture^ with language, religion, cci'e- 
monies, all obviously difTerent from those of their neighbors. They 
w'ere aboriginally one of the tribes who inlmbited the relatively in¬ 
accessible Nilgiii Plateau j and they still follow' a good mmy patterns 
of their old tribal culture. Within the ^ullages theie are not the 
elaborate social stratifications found in most of the other villages 
described in this volume^ and their culture appears to be relatively 
homogeneous, if for no other reason than the absence of diverse caste 
practices. 

However, it would scarcely be proper to present Kota society u8 a 
simplcj relatively undifferentiated social organism Avithin Avhieb the 
Avorld view^ shines forth in a clearer^ more comprehensible fashion 
than among, saj% the manifetly complex Bmhmansof Tanjore Avhoiii 
Kathleen Gougli describes. Far from it* The Koia ca^ presents 
many complexities, both structural and liistoricaL TruCj the Kota 
and their neighbors atop the Nilgiri Plateau were quite isolattKl, 
until a century ligOj from the main currents of Hindu influence on 
the plains below. But in recent decades they have 1>eeii moved* as we 
shall seCj by the double impact of Banskritination (to tise Brinivas* 
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term) and of l^^'e&tem-iirbaii inJltK^iices. The earlier Isolatioa was notj 
in any event, a complete insulation. There ia an inscription of a,j>. 
1117 in Mysore which refers to the Todaa and the Nil^riis, and the 
earliest known report of the Nilgirj peoples, wTitten in 1603 by a 
Portuguese priest, gives evidence of regular though infrequent trade 
contacts between the hill folk and the villagers of the plains (Francis 
1908; 91-92; Rh-cra 1906: 719-30). 

Thus the Kota case is neither more nor less isolable as a unit for 
study tlian are the other village groups discussed in this volume. 
Kola culture is certainly different from that of the nearest plains 
villages. Yet for all their differences from the usual South Indian 
patterns, all the Nilgiri peoples accorded, in fundamental ways, with 
the prevalent village tradition. The concept of pollution w^na and is 
strongly held, the economic relations among the indigenous tribes 
w^re much like the usual jajmdnl system, and the tribes formed a 
kind of caste system of their own, although it was not in earlier cen¬ 
turies geared into the general caste system. Such fundamental re¬ 
semblances to the world of the plains viUagets, underlying many 
differences in phrasing and detail, encourage comparisons between 
these hill folk and village people in the matter of world view also. We 
may go on, then, to sketch some salient facets of Kota life and to 
delineate one aspect of tlie Kota world view. Following this, we shall 
compare the Kota with other villagers described in this volume, 
looking at the others, as it were, from the vantage point of the Kota 
villages. Such comparisons give ns a notion of the w’orld in which all 
these villagers live, especially the general Indie world. Within the 
world of India there are forces and processes which, in some degree, 
affect all. On the basis of these comparative comments concerning 
the w^orld of tlie xullager w'e shall, in every instance, ask questions 
about tiie relation of the elements of that world to the villagers' 
world x'iew. The questions may thus be useful in directing attention 
to strategic avenues for further inquiry. 

II. THE SETTING AND PEHflPECTlVE OF Kota UIFE 

The Kota villages lie on a plateau in the south of India, an area 
wliich is now the Xilgiri District of t he State of JMadras. The plateau, 
some 6,500 f^t in average elevation, rises quite precipitously from 
the pUiias, so much so that the trip was a hazardous one before the 
British put through roads and a railroad in the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The area at the top of the hills, some 15 by 40 miles in greatest 
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extent, eupparted four groups before the coming of the EDglish and 
of the lowlanders who came with them. 

The pastoral Todas numbered some seven hundred in the first 
census of 1S71 and now have declined in population to between five 
and six hundred. The JfTjrunifwa, who purv'ey jungle produce to the 
other Nilgiri peoples and who are feared and employed by them as 
sorcerers, then numljered about six hundred and now are probably 
not far from that figure. The agricultural Bada^as, who supplied the 
other three groups with grain, alone among the indigenes of the area 
have grown greatly in population. From some twenty thousand in 
3871 they have increased to about sixty thousand in 1051. 

The Kota, whose numbers have remained fairly stable in these 
years, were traditionally the artisans—smiths, potters, woodworkers 
—and musicians of the re^on. Their villages are interspersed among 
the settlements of the Todo, who still live in much the same places as 
of old, and of the Badagaot whose villages have greatly enlarged in 
aae and number. 

The A'ofd have alvrays done some cultivation and have adequate 
lands of their own around each of their villages, In recent decades 
they have had to rely more and more heav-ily on cultivation for a 
livelihood, since their handicrafts and music are no longer in great 
demand anrong their neighbors, They now must devote most of their 
cultivation to a cash crop, potatoes (Mandelbaum 1952), 

A Kota village usually has three main streets, each street being the 
residence of a single patrilLneal clan. Near the center of the village is 
a green on which stand three temples, one to each deity of an andent 
triad. In the village of Kolmel {Kolmed), to which this discus^on 
more specifically pertains, a new temple has recently been built to a 
trinity of Hindu-like gods. Around the introduction of these newest, 
Sanskritired deities there lias ety'^tallized a factional split in the 
village. The adherents of the more conseiv'ative ways are the "Old 
Rule” (jl/a-mu!) faction, who have resisted the innovations proposed 
by their opponents. The reform group is called '^Cropped" (jffamp), 
using the K&ia version of the English word for haircut. Cutting off 
the traditional A'oCa chignon by the men of that party symboliaes 
their adoption of a strong reformist attitude. The two factions m this 
village have, as has happened elsewhere in village India, drawn apart, 
so that they stage separate ceremonies and do not mterdine. The 
original Issue of the factional split, the worship of the new gods, is no 
longer the divisive factor, since both factions worship the new as well 
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as tbe old gods, although each side does so separately. One of the 
ori^al reasons for the division is gone, the spUt remains. 

For the traditional deities there are still two priests whose office 
is respected by consenatives and reformists alike. The priests must 
be kept segregate from the other idllagers in many ways. They must 
dress only in the old style and, in genera!, conduct their li\'e 3 m a 
ritually guarded manner, guarded also from some of the technological 
innovations which have been adopted in recent decades. The deities 
are additionally setred by diviners, one for each god. Through the 
diviners, at appropriate occasions, the voice of the god speaks and 
tells the villagers the pleasure of the gods. The diviners must also 
lead more carefully guarded lives than do other villagers. 

IVo important occasions in the ceremonial cycle are the first 
funeral, wliere the bodies are cremated, and the second funeral at the 
end of tbe ceremonial year. Then all who have died during the year 
are finally sent off to the afterworld, and mourning for them officially 
ends (Mandelbaum 1954), A bone of the deceased which has been 
taken out of the cremation pyre at the first funeral is recremated in 
the second funeral. An important ritual element in both funerals is 
the bowing to the remains of the deceased. 

It is at this point in the funeral, when the living give a parting bow 
of respect to the dead, that great quarrels frequently arise. All who 
have any claim to kinship with the deceased press forward to bow, 
and anyone present who is a A’ofo feels impelled to make this last 
bow. Not infrequently some men, usually the close relatives of the 
deceased, try to preT-nent others from bowing. Those who are thus 
barred strain with great argument and pushing (though rarely with 
blows) to accomplish the ritual gesture. Some of the men not directly 
involved in the quarrel tty to separate the pushing melee of con¬ 
tenders and attempt to bring about a temporary calm which they tty 
to transform into a workable compromise. Sometimes, not often, no 
sii^eted compromise avails, and one side or the other calLs in the 
police, an act which brings to bear alien forces which usually must 
be mollified by suitable cash pajunent, 

A- METHOD OF UfJDElffl.TAMllNC WORLD VIW 

Tlie study of A'ofa world view can well begin with an analysis of 
this recurrent situation. In so doing, wc may |)e sure to Ijegin with 
Mmething which most Ko/a see a.s being highly important in their 
lives. If we should seek statements of world view by approaching 
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only the more articulate and reflective persons, we may easily get a 
fluent and consistcdt formulation, but one whicii may not apply for 
many in the society. Or the obsdr\'er may imwittingly select the 
outlook appropriate to a particular status or stratum and present 
that as the view of the whole people. 

The selection of this situation as worthy of ^cial note is made by 
the Kola themselves. Controversies about bowing to the dead have 
arisen at most funerals which the present writer has heard about or 
seen, iloreover, reference to such situations is mode quite spon¬ 
taneously in various contexts by men and women of differing ages 
and status positions. 

Thus one man of the Cropped faction tells that he is letting bis 
hair grow again because his father-in-law is growing old and he 
wants to be able to bow to the corpse when the old man dies. If he 
continues in the Cropped party, he may be debarred from doing so. 
A heaier—part shaman, part physician—and a consen'ative from a 
conservative village tells how his Cropped relatives from another 
village tried to bow to the corpse at ills brother’s fuaeral. Violent 
protests ensued from his coiisen'ative fellow-villagers, and he per¬ 
suaded his Cropped kin not to bow. If they forced the issue, he re¬ 
minded them, he would l>e the one to suffer and perhaps could no 
longer live in his own village. 

Deliberate abstention from bowing brings on societal concern as 
well as does deliberate exclusion. Several men become affronted 
during ft funeral and express their grievance by refusing to partici¬ 
pate in the appropriate gestures. The ritual proceedings are delayed 
until these men are persuaded to take part again, One of these nren, 
incidentally, is a highly aberrant person—the one effeminate man 
in the society—but in this matter he shares the common outlook. 

Why, then, is this occasion of bowing to the deceased so important 
to the ^Lofa? ^\■hy ia it the scene of personal victories and personal 
defeats? To which of the principal spheres of life do these victories 
and defeats pertain? These spheres, in the broadest sense, are the 
same for a Kota as for man generally—one’s relation to the super¬ 
natural, to the material environment, and to other people. 

Redfield has cogently discussed the use of this tripartite classifica¬ 
tion in studying world view. He has noted that the atudent has a 
double obligation! to see the world as the people see it, and to report 
what he has sjiared with them in terms which those of other cultures 
can understand. He must convert—perhaps '“translate" ia the better 
term—the inside view into an outside view. To do that he mu.st as- 
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sunie that the one view is translatable into the other—that there b 
something in common between the two. Common to all world views, 
Redfield notes, is the division of the total field of human experience 
according to relations to God, to nature, and to man. 

There are other constant categories, the biological universals of 
the life-cycle, some kind of economic and ceremonial metronome for 
the year, the necessity of arranging space and time in some regular 
fashion (Redfield 1952: 30~3l). Perhaps Redfield might have added 
at least one other to the three prime categories, namely, the relation 
of man to special experience, as in his aesthetic creations and re- 
spons^. But the threefold division holds true enough for the Kota, 
using it comimts us to no untoward digressions, and in this brief sur¬ 
vey it is a useful way of sorting out what is entailed, according to 
the Koia view, in bonTjig to the corpse. 

In this brief survey the examination of one main tension point 
necessarily overlooks many of the more placid vistas of Kota world 
view. Yet the scene of conflict is also the setting for reward; both am 
in the forefront of a Kota man’s view. The view thus sketched is the 
man’s view. The woman’s view, in so far as my relatively limited 
evidence on the woman's outlook goes, is not at odds with it. 

B. Kota RCMTIONS WITD SUPEftaATUHAL AXll NATim.U, 

buncrab are generally ritual occasions, involving the participant's 
in some kind of relation mth their concept of the supematuraL Kota 
funerals are no exception r the supernatural is clearly and prominent¬ 
ly enUil^ in these rites (Alandelbaum 1954: 89-90). But tlie gods 
are not importantly' involved in the controversies which boil up 
around the business of bowing, This central concern does not ha\'e to 
do mth the gods, nor are very many Kota life-problems and dilemmas 
con<^med with relations to gods'—this despite the fact that the great 
factional split has been precipitated by matters of worship, that, wor* 
ship still brings the men before the temples every morning, and tliat 
religious ceremonies still provide the great occasions of the year. 

To the Kota, the gods—all gods, the traditional deities and tlie 
newer Hindu-like pow'crs—arc potent beyond anyone’s doubt. They 
have strong attributes and great power to affect mortab. Rut they 
do not often appear in the center of Kota eoncem. The supernatural 
is handled like high voltage. If the gods are properly served, they do 
not act capriciously and do not intenene unnecessarily, 'fhere are 
exceptions to this, it is true. And the voice of the gods is regularly 
heard througli their chosen diviners, appraising the villagers' be- 
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Jiflvior and telling them vv-hal anti what not to tlo. For all this, the 
gods are addrca^ed and invoked more as a way of turning their at- 
tentioD to the afiairs at hand than by way of cajoling or persuading 
or even of imploring them to take charge. Some specific examples w'ill 
illustrate this broad impression. 

The Kota have no great interest in the afterworld. They know that 
there is such a realm to wliich the spirits of the dead gOj but the na¬ 
ture of that bourne is only vaguely known; little curiosity is shown 
about it. Once the spirits are duly dispatchccl after the final funeral 
rites, they do not return to worry men. The rites arc always success¬ 
ful, the spirit departs, there the matter ends. This spirit may later 
speak through a woman medium, eoun.«el his descendants and fore¬ 
tell coming eicnts, but neither this occasional message from a de¬ 
parted kinsman nor the regularly heard voices of the deities them¬ 
selves seem to be taken by the Kota as anything more than tips for 
the general welfare. These tips liavc often to do with the proper per¬ 
formance of litnal. Here the emphasis lies—on the successful manipu¬ 
lation of the supematnrala rather than on inducing in the gods a 
beneficent state of mind. 

This mechanical mode of dealing with the sujjemalural is excnipli- 
fie<l in the legal fictions frequently used in ceremonies. Thus women 
during their menstrual periods arc abhorrent to everything super¬ 
natural. They must be secluded and reluni to normal status in 
several stages. During menstruation a woman must take care to 
avoid being seen by a priest and must not approach anything which 
is specially sacrosanct, whether it be a temple or the hearth in her 
kitchen. However, every soul in the village must participate in the 
greatest ceremony of the year, the God Ceremony, All must then be 
refurbished and renewed. Butsome women inevitably will be menstru¬ 
ating during the days of this ceremony and should presumably be 
disqualified from participating in this occasion when all the village ia 
one sacred precinct. The Kota solution is simple and is typical of their 
relations to tlie supernatural. Before the ceremony begins all the 
women go out of the village for a time as a token of menstrual 
seclusion. Hence any woman who menstruates during the days of the 
ceretnotsy lias already been in seclusion for that montlr, and there¬ 
fore the subsequent pliysical cojiciition need not be taken as true 
menstruation, t^lie may participate witli all the village In the holy 
rituals. 

The male^'olent manipulation of the supcriiatural does cause con¬ 
cern, but it is a concern which is met by dealing witli people rather 
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than with the supcumtural directly. The Kota know of tlie evil eye, 
hut one Kota cannot put the evil eye on another. If a Trilkger should 
want to bring harm to e fellow-villager^ or a Bndaga to a Kofa, the 
plotter must hire a Kurumba to perform the evil magic. The victim, 
when he Icams of the cause of his miBfortunes, must hire yet another 
Kurumba to end the evil- Nowadays Kttrumba^ are less resorted to, 
although still much feared; Hindu or Muslim exorcisers and amuhi 
puiv'eyors are patronized. In any event, the power to use directly 
supernatural means in a malevolent way is not an attribute of a Kota* 
The fear of Kuntmba sorcerj^ is considerable, but it can be met by 
using guardian Knrumbas^ People—though not your owti kind^can 
deal properly with this sort of supernatural power also. 

In all, the sui>ematural muat be given its great due, must be re¬ 
spectfully handled, but it can be handled successfully. In so far as a 
people's world view is focused on what troubles them, on the sources 
of their chief tensions as well as on the arenas of their chief victories, 
the sphere of the supernatural does not appear to most Kota to be 
either a prime source of tension or a major arena for reward. 

As for the second great sphere of life which all world viewrs must 
comprehend, that of relations to nature, we cait suinmari^ the 
Kota view bricBy. There are some peoples for whom dealing with na¬ 
ture has magnetic interest. Some are engrossed in cultivation, think 
of and care for their fields with surpassing concern- Eome Badaga 
groups strike me as having such an absorbing interest in theLr crops. 
Others may be heart and soul engrossed with their animals. The 
Toda are clearly so engrossed. There are artkans whose stakes in life 
lie in their craft- But the Koto share none of these absorptions. T hey 
have been and still are artiBans. But they w'otk in the smithy just to 
get a job done. In recent decades only one man in Kolmel village has 
ever been moved to la^dsh his skill in turning out a particularly fine 
and ornamented blade. Few other Kota have tried, as he did, to 
fashion an ax that w^ould be a thing of uncommon strength and 
beauty. They have turned out axes in great numbers, and they ha%e 
skill as smiths. But an ax for them is something to trade or use, not 
something which may bring special joy or prestige. It ntay have 
Iwen different in the past; many a fine stdll has in India been w aahed 
out by the Rood of goods made by Western techniques. In the mem^ 
orj'' of the living Nilgiri generatiOUSi the KoDi are professional ar-^ 
tisans but indifferent craftsmen. 

So it is with their activities in dealing with plant and animal. 
They keep a few cattle, goats, buffalo, but there Is nothing of the 
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Toda for their boAiits. They cultivate and now must cam most 
of their living at it. But in comparison with the nearby Badoga fields, 
the A’ota fields are not so well tilled. Their crop yield is usually lower, 
their attention to farming more indifferent. 

Note that these are general and comparative statements. Tliere ate 
some KoUi who are excellent culUvators and take pride and joy in 
their fields. But most are not as interested in farming ajj are most 
Badagaii. The Aoia do not lack industry; they can work hard and 
steadily on occasion. But the general occasions of cultivation do not 
m'oke notably effective efforts. A KoUi*8 main interest generally lies 
In another spherej not in his relations to the godSj not in his neces* 
sary dealings with plant and animal and mntter, but in ids relations 
to other men. Around these relations cluster Aofa concern; it is 
here that the matter of howmg at the funeral becomes a matter for 
passion and pride. 

C, RGLATtONS AUON'a 

^ IVlan s prime struggle is with man: this idea comes tlirough in life- 
histories, in anecdotes, in folklore. In some societies, as among the 
Tanjoie Braliman.s studied by Gougli, there is great concern with the 
self, a good part of the struggle is with the self. This is not so for tlie 
Kola. They liave little worry about their impulses. Most men and 
Women enjoy a vigorous sex life which starts at a quite early age. 
■^Miile most men are much interested in sexual activities over a large 
span of the life-cycle, the interest is in satisfying the impulses rather 
than in denj ing them. There is something of the widespread Indie 
belief that overindulgence is harmful, but this belief is expressed 
more as an explanation for a manifest ailment than as an immediate 
guide to conduct. 

^ or is strong d rink eschew ed in principle or in practice. The aver¬ 
sion to this means of self-gratification, common to the higher castes 
and now expressed in the Madras prohibition Jaw, is not share<l by 
the Kota. They grumble about how difficult it is now to get liquor 
and how the % elfare of the people has suffered from the governmental 
prohibition, 

Kota men generally do not question their ph3'sical needs and grati¬ 
fications, and they show little sign of worry about their roles in life. 
They give the impression of a vigorous self-confidence; life-histories 
usually display evidence of what may be called a firm sense of ego- 
identity, 

^ bimilarlj, m relations with women, Kola men give few evidences, 
direct or indirect, of special anxieties. If the main struggle is not 
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with the self, it i$ also not between the sexes. Some special points of 
friction develop. Not infrequently a younger brother will move out 
of the joint family household because he does not get along with the 
elder brother’s ulfe. But frequently also this brother’s wife is the 
lad's special friend. In ritual the link between husband and wife is 
verj' close, and the two stand as one at some crucial ritual junctures. 
It is not with women that a Kota man feels he must contend. 

The struggle lies among males, particularly among peers. The dose 
kin of the older and of the younger generations are one’s allies and 
soipporters. In tales and in small talk, a man’s father, his father's 
brolhem, his mother’s brothers all appear as supportive characters- 
The mother’s brother, having no great disciplinary responsibility for 
his nephew, is expected to be and frequently is a kind and Ixmevolent 
figure who provides emotional refuge as well as material aid. Often 
enough lie is, in the Kota sj'stem of preferred cross-cousin marriage, 
the father-in-law as well. 

A man’s relations with his father, as recounted and as observed, 
give little indication of any strong oedipus-like reactions, such as 
those noted for the Brahmans of Kumbapettai in Tanjore. Nor is 
there any special reason why such tensions should prevail here. 
Fathers do not and, indeed, cannot W’ell dispossess or disinhent 
their sons. The society encourages youths to be quite independent. 
And sons are a man's most precious possession. 

In the last matter, the Koia arc at one with the vast concourse of 
Indie peoples, from Tanjore Brahmans to Madhopur ComSrs. W ith- 
out a son, or at least a child, a Kota feels himself scarcely a pereon. 
A childless couple does not often go many years without a child in 
the house. A man takes in a brother's son to feed and raise, or an 
orphan lad with no close kin is adopted, or a succession of wives is 
taken until one yields a child. In some maimer a man must have 
someone in his house to call him father. 

C’hildrcn arc Unis tremendmusly important, and a man who has 
none docs not rest easily until he docs have a child, preferably a son, 
more preferably several. Few men remain long incapacitated on that 
score. If they do not become biological fathers in due course, they 
manage to be sociological fathers. Once children are acquired, how¬ 
ever, their rearing seems not to be a major focus of concern. There 
are problems, of course, in rearing children, in getting them healed if 
they are sick, saved if they are bewitched, marned if a bride price 
must be scraped together. Great anxieties may be aroused in a man’s 
life on any or all of these scores, but he typically meets these prob- 
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iems &s tiiey turn up; lie does not keep theac possibilities in the fore¬ 
front of his view. 

What is central to a man’s social perception is hia relation with his 
peers. In the first insUiice it is his relation with hia brothers, both 
real and eJasaifieatory, Brothers are allies. They usually work as a 
co-operative group in the fields, in the smithy, in providing music. 
If a man has no uteiine brothers, he generally works with several of 
his classificatory brothers of the clan. 

The brothers face the world together, as a single group. When one 
is threatened, all are supposed to rally to big support and usually do 
so. In One rare case in which two brothers belonged to opposing fac¬ 
tions, there was a dramatic display of the strength of the fraternal 
tie. Ordinarily the two do not go into one another’s house or inter- 
dine. But when one suffered a psychotic episode in which his life was 
endangered and there was no other man walling to care for the sick 
one, the well brother dicl drop all factional enmity, nursed and 
cared for his sick brother until the man was able to carry on in 
society. Since then the two have reverted to their separate ways and 
factions. 

Ill ritual, one brother can stand as a perfect substitute for another. 
Wben a man goes on a formal mission, as when he goes to take his 
bride from her father’s house, be must have a brother along with him. 
Many of the foik-tale motifs occur as happenings to a set of brothers. 

For all that there is this brother bond, however, there is also a 
s arp awareness within the brother group of the rights and duties of 
each. Lack brother must have an equal share in everj’thing the 
group attains. Though the harvest may be pooled and the family 
purse and kitchen be jointly sliared, no one brother may take a 
larger share than another. Elder brothers are given due respect by 
their juniors, the needs of the brothers with more moutiis to feSKl 
are duly taken into account, but each one feels equal in rights to 
every other. There must be a fraternal equivalence in all things, and 
many are the quarrels among a set of brothers about sucli things as 
cultivation, sharing the work of the smithy, and the division of 
property. The equal sharing occurs in sex relations as well, but 
quarrels alxiut these relations are not directly expressed (Mandel- 
baum 193S: 579-80). 

TiVithin a set of brothers, then, there is strong identification and 
co-operation, but there is also a strong sense of individual rights. 
These riglits are jealously yarded so that the identification with the 
rother group does not wipe out a man’s very lively sense of his 
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status as an individual in the group. A Kota's notion that he has not 
been given his proper due among the brothers not infrequently leads 
)um to split off from them, to arrange some new alliances, perhaps 
with classificatoiy rather than uterine brothers, or to cany on eco¬ 
nomically only with his sons or affmes. 

Such procedure prevails also in the widening circles of a man's 
social relations. \S^en the clan is involved, each clansman guards, as 
much for himself as for the clan group, those prerogatives which be¬ 
long to his clan. \Mien the villagers of Kolmel deal with men of an¬ 
other Kota village, they are quick to defend Kolmel's full measure 
of respect or gifts or whatever may be involved. Factional divisions 
now complicate the scene. .4 conservative from Kolmel attending a 
ceremony in another village may strive to bar a Kolmel man of the 
opposing faction from participating in the rite. Yet he may have 
some feeling that his own status as a Kolmel nmn suffers when his 
fellow-villager is roughly handled. 

As against the Badaga, all Kola factions are as one. While some 
still provide music to those of the Badaga who want A'ofo music, all 
Koia steadily claim more from the Badaga than any Badaga is now 
w'illing to grant. This contention with the Badaga is very much in 
the Kota's view, though most Badaga do not take much notice of the 
few and, to their minds, lowly Kota, The Kola sees liimself as a kind 
of peer of the Badaga, perhaps not as pure as some or as wealthy as 
others, but a peer nonetheless in that the Kota believes he has cer¬ 
tain rights and duties tow'ard the Badaga and, more especially, that 
the Badaga should have certain obligations toward him. 

Whether as brother among brothers, villager among villagers, 
Kota among NU^ri peoples, a man's chief interest Is in dealing wdth 
other men in the proper way—the proper way being that w^ay which 
preser^’es his full rights or what he deems to be his full rights. These 
dealings and the contention about them are the common currency 
of talk and the patent focus of interest among the Kofa. 

How then are men to be dealt with? The mode of confronting 
one^s fellows may be termed ^'aggressive defense,*' A hirti must ever 
be wary lest his rights and privileges be encroached upon: if they axe, 
defensive lesponsc must be quick and vigorous. He must react 
sharply to any possible slight. He must be instantly jealous of liia 
status, 

That is why bowing to the relic of the corpse is so important. In 
the usual course of the ceremony, eveiyone present expects to bow 
as a last gesture of respect and alliance with the deceased. The 
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(;e^ture symbolizes that the one who bows belongs to the social net¬ 
work, that lie has the status of a Kota, ’Whatever factional aide a man 
may take, he does not want to cut loose from the wliole society of 
his people; rather he wants to bring them all to share in his ways. 

On the other side, those in charge of a funeral are zealous to keep 
away from their deceased kinsmen anyone who is not a complete 
Koto in their view, Tf such a one should bow, they would aU feel 
demeaned, their own status undermined. Hence members of one 
faction try to bow, those of the other try to prevent them, and great 
tows are precipitated, 

Such quarrels commonly delay ceremonies for hours, Koto men, 
possessing as they do a strong sense of their worth and independence, 
carry on the arguments with great vigor. But the arguments are 
almost always on the verbal level only; rarely do Koto come to 
physical aggression or even to attempts at magical manipulation. 
This may be because each man seeks, not to uiiderniine the other 
man, or forcibly to subordinate him, but rather to protect his own 
rights. 

The use of bezoars, concretions sometimes found in the alimentary 
system of ruminants, illustrates Koia notions of how a man should 
conduct himself. Bezoars are ground up and fed a child so that he 
may have *‘anger and common sense." "Anger" is a straightforward 
interpretation of the Kota word; "common sense” is a translation 
(suggested by an interpreter) for the quality of being able to make 
sound, practical judgments. Why, then, "anger and common sense”? 
Anger so that he may fight vigorously in defense of his rights; com¬ 
mon sense so that he may know wlien his rights have been trans¬ 
gressed. 

Important to this self-defense is the avoidance of ritual pollution. 
A person so defiled is also socially disabled, He loses, at least tempo- 
rarily, his full previous status. And he is made specially vulnerable 
to such loss by contact witli the biological experiences of birth, 
menstruation, and dentil. Tliere are other sources of ritual and social 
disablement, but these are among the most dangerous. Thus when a 
Kota dies, his clo-sest kin are barred from orditmry social contacts, A 
nmiti emphasis of the elaborate doulde funeral is to reinstate the 
mourners to normal social status (Mandelbauni 1954:91), So long as 
a person is defiled on this account or on some lesser score, he is 
dangerous to his fellows. The danger is only partly thought of a.s 
supernatural; it is quite vividly the danger of degriuling olliers to a 
comparable state of social paralysis. 
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It is as though all social relations are in delicate balance, so that 
any one of many ritual impairinents can thiow^ them out of balance. 
Once dislocated, these relations must be put back in order by proper 
ritual purification. 

In this delicate balance, withdra'n’a] from social relations is a main 
procedure, both as an individual’s weapon and as the group’s dis¬ 
ciplinary means. If a man fi^ls affronted, believes bis proper rights 
have l>een slighted, he will withdraw from participation in the social 
enterprise in which he has felt himself disparaged. Thus in the epi¬ 
sode mentioned earlier, in which set'eral men refused to participate 
in a funeral ceremony because they felt slighted, these men beheved, 
in effect, that they had l>een detracted and that further participation 
woukl signal that they accepted a lowered standing. The others in¬ 
volved in the oeremony were eager to have them participate—and 
e\*Dntually arranged a compromise winch brought them back in— 
because less than full participation would reduce the worth of the 
whole ceremony and so take away something from each person who 
did carry' on w'ith it. 

Viewed from the other aspect, withdrawal by the group from the 
individual is the traditional way of dealing nith transgressors. One 
who violates the group’s standards of conduct thereby demeans 
everyone n-itliin the group. Hence social relations with him are 
sei^'cred until he repairs his transgression and symbolically affinns 
that he is at one with tlie group again. This is the common Indie 
practice of ouleasting. In Kolniel village the Old Eule people have 
cost out every (Topjxid man. The Cropped have retaliated by form¬ 
ing a factional group wliich takes tiie stand that it is they who have 
thrown out the otliej^s. However, the Cropped men still adanumtly 
strive to bow to the corpse at funerals conducted by Old Rule men 
and are as adamantly hindered from doing so. 

There is a certain amount of physical pushing end pulling dur¬ 
ing such encounters, but generally a transgressor is not subject to 
physical coercion to make him behave properly’. The important note 
is not one of forcing the w’rongdoer to conform hut rather of enforcing 
the break of social relations until such time as the miscreant makes 
amends. 

Positive achievements also contribute to the defense of one's 
status. Every man has n lively sense of his rights as a Kota, as an 
e<iunl among e«ivmls. If an individual commands personal esteem, it 
is mure likely that Ins own appmisal of his rights will be accepted 
by the group, Tlicre are various means of achieving personal respect. 
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One of the qualities necessaty for becoming headman is a talent for 
mediating quarrels, for maintaining the societal equilibrium. Other 
avenues to personal prestige are attaining wealthy excelling in debate, 
performing ritual and social obligations meticulously. We have noted 
above that a man without children feels himself something less than 
equal. But having sons does not alone guarantee the assured preser¬ 
vation of one's riglits. Other accomplishments bolster a man’s 
claims. 

Not that there is a dead level of equality in all things. There is a 
very strict order of precedence, for example, in ceremonies. All men 
precede all women, elders precede juniors in age, secular officers go 
ahead of ordinary villagers, sacred officers lead all with the senior 
priest in front, But two men may differ as to their respective posi¬ 
tions within this rank order. One may feel that his should be the 
prior place in the funeral feast because he is of closer kin than an¬ 
other man who may be the elder of the tw’©. In such disputes, the 
one w’ho commands greater respect is apt to have his demand sup¬ 
ported by most people and to win his claimed precedence. 

There are personality differences in claims made and in personal 
sensitivity tn perceived .slights. But even the less sensitive man, even 
one W'ho gets scant regard from his fellows, nonetheless rises in sharp 
protest if lie detects that he has not been given his just deserts, 

What a Kota considers the world to owe him has changed in recent 
decades. Claims on the liadagae are still X'oiced but with not nmch 
hope of having these demands met. Claims on the government are 
beginning to be more prominent, but government is still too remote 
and awesome to be grappled directly. Meanwhile intramural strug¬ 
gles rage between those more ready to accept innovation and those 
less ready to do so. These struggles are fought out over sucli matters 
as IrnwHog to the corpse. In these struggles Kola attention is not 
riveted on change as mucli as it is on the societal consequences of 
adopting new ways. The Kt>ta*A interest is in preventing any personal 
derogation either in the course of change oi^from the ^dewpoint of 
the Cropped faction—in not changing some of tlie older Kota wa^^. 
Change can easily be accepted so long as man is assurerl that personal 
loss of status will not thereby lie suffered. 

This formulation of one aspect of Kota world view has not touched 
upon other aspects which could properly be included in a more 
lengthy discussion. It has presented whut seems typically to be in the 
forefront of a Kota's perception- tluit man must struggle with man 
in defense of his social self. Like all condensed formulations, this 
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characterization is subject to modification according to particular 
circumstances and personalities. But it is generally valid for Koia life, 
as arc the other general ^news abstracted from Koto, testimony. One 
such view is that the gods are potent hut not capricious: they can be 
dealt with effectively. Nature can be recalcitrant to man’s efforts, 
but is not the center of interest. The best man is one who does not 
allow himself to be deprived, one who responds vigorously to any 
threat of deprivation in social relations. 

III. THE WORLD OF THE INDIAN VILLAGER: COWPAHISOXS 

The Kota are not a typical Nilgiri society or culture. The nu¬ 
merically predominant Badaga have a differing cultural orientation— 
much more like the main Hindu tradition of Ullage .Mysore—and 
the di.stinctive Ttxla have j-et another cultural set. So the Kota are 
not even typical of their small district, mucJi less of the plains vil¬ 
lagers in the linguistic regions adjacent to the Nilgiri Hills: Tamil, 
Malayalam, or Kannada. And yet a good part of the Kota w-orld view 
as here described does not seem totally alien to views held widely in 
India, It rntiy be instructive to conxparc the A'nta with some of the 
other villagers discussed in this ’i-oUime, As noted above, such oora- 
parisons w-ill alTortl a view of the world in which the Kota live as well 
as provide a eomparalive background for understanding their par¬ 
ticular world view. Their world includes forces of which they are not 
aware—forces which are apparent to an ob.^r\Tr who has access to 
informittion and ideas not available to Kota villagers. Comparisons 
of Indian villages in various areas and circumstances may bring out 
some of the common forces playing on them. 

A. HAMFUIU; A VILLACI: UpliE irN’mZD THA.V KOUrEL 

Closest to the Kota in space, only some seventy air-miles north of 
them, are the villagera of Rampura in My.sore, described by Srinivaa. 
Rampum is noted to be a relatively conservative village, in w'bieh 
traditional social relations have not been violently disturbed, and it 
docs resemble the more conservative Koia villages rather than the 
more v olatile ones. \et there arc many parallels between changing 
Kolmcl in the Xilgiris and Rampura in Mysore. 

In both, for example, there is concern with maintaining permanent 
and stable relations among different groups. In Kolmel the stable 
relations of the past have hiecn irretrievably unsettled, but there still 
is the notion, as in Rampura, that payments in grain for services 
make for more stable relations than do payments in money. This for 
two reasons which apply widely in village India. One is that mone- 
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tary in^ation In the war and positwar period lias prejudiced any 
scale of payment previously set. Moreover, the nioney could buy 
only what was available in the ration shop.s established hy the gov* 
ernment in the Nilgiri District. As often as not, the grtiin sold in the 
ration shop Ls not the choice of tlie villager either in kind or in 
f]Uality. 

An older and more general reason why the Kola, the Rarnptira 
^illage^s, and many other Indian countrymen prefer grain payment 
to money pay nrent i.s that it makes tlie transiietiofi a direct and inti- 
niate one. Wlmii a ifcrf%a gives cash paymient to a Kota for repair¬ 
ing Ins tools, there are many disadvantages to tiie Kota. He must 
then buy his grain from a shopkeeper, and even the official ration 
atlop must take some aliare for it^ profit and expenses^ Onec in a 
market, he finds his small change frittering away with less foofJ to 
show for It and more hunger later. And nmney h generally felt tr> 
^ the solvent of the old. tratlitional relations lietween Badagas and 
hola.f. Even the more radical Kolas would like to retiun something 
of their old independence as craftsmen on whom tlie Badaga had 
depetni. Many Badaga nowadays want to throw off this more inti¬ 
mate relationship with the Kota and try to make payments in money 
when they ciiii. 

Und i.s as preAsmg a problem in Rampura as in most of village 
Iridm; it is highly valued as pre^stige payment and aa the means of 
establishing durable bonds among people. It is a less pressing proli- 
Icm among the Ko/a. As indtgene.s they had ample lands legally a.^ 
signctl to (Iiem in tlie nineleentli century. Since their population has 
remiiiiied stable, land has been something which could l>c sold from 
time to time to the Badagas who craved it. Xolmel villagers still are 
not very' pressed for cultivable land, althougJi certain other Kota 
villages are less a-ell off. While they have land, this alone has not 
tx.‘en sufticienl to raise their position in the .social liierarchy of the 
area. Only as they come increasingly nithiji the orbit of the main 
Hindu tradition, gi^-e up more of their traditional practices and adopt 
more Sk-inskntic customs, will their ownersliip of land come to count 
as a force m their social favor. By then, they well may have .wld off 
a part of the lands which they now have. Even though Kolmel 
iH different in the strategic matter of land hunger, it still resembles 
lianipura in furuJumental wnys. 

Thus the Kota repeatedly united, as do particular Rampura castes, 
to protect the mteiests of the whole caste group aftain.st the other 
peoples. This consolidating factor ha.s faded a-s Kata monopolies have 
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viplded to l»azaar competition aod imported musicians. In di^utea 
i>etween Kotos, B^jdaga elders wi^hi arlntrate just as the e'dera of 
the dominonl Rampura caste administer justice to all villagers, ^ 
Jinthya function also lias become less common u-ith the passing of 

the traditional relulvona, ^ . . i - n 

'rhe concept of pollution governs with the A'eto as it docs m Ram- 
p.ira ami »a» raportml from tli. Klleri paoplaa long baton: ll>oj;^wepe 
exposed to the full influence of the mam Hin<hi tradition. AV ilh this 
I'xposurc, the reformist faction in Kolmel village has accepted the 
standard Hindu concept of tlie hierarehy of diet and occupation. 
Hence their efforts to induce all Koto to give oyer camon eating ana 
music. Not only is Sanskritlzation tlius affecting Koto culture from 
within, but it is also, and to none of their liking, impin(pug from 
vvitliout in the matter of the iMadras law, noted aboy-e, against alco¬ 
hol. Wiilc some Kota take willingly to Sanskritization by diffusion, 
all object to this Sanskritizalion by legislation. , j , 

The maneuvering for heightened social standing desenbed for 
Rampum is replicated in the Nilgiris. In the Kilgiris also the rank¬ 
ing of villagers in day-ti>day relationships mil v&rjr by situation 
and according to the specific combination of evaluatt\’e factors. It 
would be, in a sense, false to set up a rigid rank order of castes m 
many village^ of modem India. For some ritual purposes, such a list¬ 
ing mav prevail. But individuals and e^'en groups may be given one 
rank order in a particular context and n tlifferent ranking m another 
context. The case of the w ealthy Rampura Toddyman is an exomple. 
Srinivas notes that for purposes of contribution to common village 
festivals he is put in a division along with some members of higher 
castes. What la quite constant Is a set of criteria for ranking; what 
varies is the interpretation given in a specific Instance to a particular 
combination of characteristics. I'hna one Kota who is relatively 
wealthv, who has had some advancetJ education and has been a 
sclioolteacher, who has worked with Europeans and who aometmica 
even wears full Westeni dress, is usually treated quite differently by 
the Badaga who know him than is the ordinary long-haired Kota 
villager. This man, like the patrons in Rampura, has built up his 
own following and invests in people so that he may be able to use 
his followers for political or economic advantage. His gocml experi¬ 
ences, wider and more varied than those of the other Koto, have 
given him a special notion of what the proper status of a Koto should 
be (Mandelbaum iMlt.* 25-26). Hence he strives to fulfil and defend 
this status ivith means similar to those used by Rampura patrons, 
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The description of Jtampura gi\’es us a picture of a village in 
wliich there are generally effective mechanisms for mamtaining the 
social hierarchy. Hence the unifying lints which weld the disparate 
groups into a functioning comnmnity can clearly be discerned in 
Rampura. These unifying links are not absent in Kohnel, but they 
are less effective than they were before external disruption came to 
bear. Can it be, then, that the central concern of the Kota villager 
with self'defense is a concern w*hich has been magnified because of 
the rreakening of some main props of the traditional social structure? 
Comparisons of world views in a village like Ratnpura with those 
in similar but more perturbed xullages should indicate how forces 
thrusting from the external world may affect the internal world 
view. 

B. NAMEALU: AN URBAK-INrLUENCED VILLAGE 

The external world has been very much with the villagers of 
>ramhalli, as described here by Alan Beals. Namhalli is a village 
which has had to choose progress. Its people could hardly have es¬ 
caped, even if they had wanted to, from the effects of the progress 
siye measures fostered by the Mysore government: irrigation, health 
procedures, transport, schooling. In geographic distance, NamhalU 
is some one hundred and forty air-miles northeast of the Nilgiris ; 
Hampura is thus about midway betw^een Kolniel and Namhalli. But 
in social change, Kohnel seems midway between the other two. 
Rampura has been less affected, Namhalli has been more altered, 
than has Kolmel. The picture of Namhalli is that of a \'illage which 
has been strongly buffeted by exterior forces. It has been specially 
vulnerable to such vagaries aa those of Buctuating prices just be¬ 
cause it has become so closely meshed into a national and world eco¬ 
nomic system. The net results in Namhalli have many parallels in 
Kolmel. In l>oth places the village-wide ceremonies have been re¬ 
duced in scope and signiffcance. Occupational specialties have de¬ 
clined; those who continue to provide artisan services Bnd it more 
diiScult to collect what they believe to be their proper share. The 
increasing use of money has helped to enfeeble the traditional 
reciprocal relations among castes, and there has been a general re¬ 
duction of co-operative effort. Similar processes have been reported 
widely from village India; accounts for over a century have depicted, 
usually with some dismay, these developments. There has been con¬ 
siderable variation in the pace of happenings. The rate of change 
appears somewhat less swift in Kolmel than it has been in Namhalli. 

The question is whether the greater atomiaation of the social order 
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m Namhalli makes for an even greater sensitivity to status defen^ 
that! prevails in Kolmel. Factionalism is Tife> and it is capricious in 
Namhalli—conditions which seem to indicate that a villager there is 
ever ready to ri^in wrath to a point of personal status. Many things 
are seen as impinging on personal statuSp and the defensive align- 
menta vary a good deal from issue to issue (Beals 1’954: 224-30)» 

The example of Namhalli then raises other questions jiertinent to 
the study of world view. To what extent have the villagers there re¬ 
sisted some potential changes and accelerated others in accord with 
their general views? Beals properly emphasises those forcses over 
ivhich the villagers had little or no power of decision. \et there are 
many junctures at which they can and do make decisions. iSome 
villagers^ for example, quickly make use of educational opportuni^ 
ties; others—for whom education is equally accessible—remam long 
indifferent to it- Given a heavy preoccupation in Namhalli with de- 
fending one^s position in society * it would be useful to knowr how 
those villagers who have attained special status, sayt schoolteachers 
and government employees, view' the internal struggle. Perhaps in 
their view it is now more important to establish some new' social 
framew'ork than to Rght increasingly for relative statua in the old 
structure. 

C. tAflANDHA, ITS KfljpuiSp AWD Ta£m CODE 

A traditional social structure in which a man had constantly to ba 
vigilant to vindicate his status ia that of the \ dghetd Rajpdte of 
Kasandra described by Gitel Steed. Their formal code of manly 
conduct enshrined moral sensitivity to personal slights No deroga¬ 
tion of status was permissible. Hafpui who beans an insult com- 
mit 43 a thousand sins.” For all that the Vdgkem RajpUUi and othem 
in North Indian K^triya tradition are far removed from the Kota in 
space^ Ld social rankt in lemporal power, in many details,^ yet the 
focus of their respective world views seems similar* ^ 

The difrerenccs must not be minimized. ^Ihe Rajput s 

hand slips easily to the sword hilt or its modem equivalentj the 
Koia^s hand only fans the air more violently to give added intpetus 
to his verbal barrage. The RajpUi must maintain his status lest he 
sink—the very notion may nauseate him- to lowly rank; the Kota 
scarcely has a lower stratum into which to fall- Both personal and 
caste pride are bound in the Rajpuf^ defensive posture; the A^oia s 
defense is more often personal than it is societak \ et there are imder- 
lying similarities also, related to status senritivity. Pollution is im¬ 
portant; ritual vulnerability brings on social disability to both. The 
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of defending and manipulating status in both areas now in¬ 
cludes the use of litigation—^a use and overuse which developed in 
some places soon after courts of the Western t>'pe were established. 
But while the Yaffkeld Rajpiit seems fully as much concerned with 
status defense as is the Kota, and 'while some of the gaxiges of that 
defense, such as pollution, are similar, there are yet clear and -wide 
differences in the respective world views. In further comparative 
work l>etween such diverse peoples, it would be worth considering 
how the world view of one may coincide with that of another in 
certain respects and differ widely in others. 

D, UADHOFUB CamSn: me perspective fsdu below 

Less difference obtains, in hierarchical ranklug at least, between 
the low-caste Camdr of Madhopur iu North India and the Kota. 
Both these low-ranking groups use social techniques common to 
most Indie ranks and areas. Just as the members of one faction in 
Kohuel try to maintain their status by withdrawal from social rela¬ 
tions with the other, so does one subcaste among the Camdrs refrain 
from marnage into or eating with another subcaste. As both factions 
in Kolmel have adopted Sanskritic traits in ritual and have dis¬ 
placed some practices disparaged in the classic tradition, so have the 
Madhopur Camdr9 taken on more and more practices of the literate 
corpus. Both arc now imbued with an urge toward upward mobility, 
the Camdrs perhaps more urgently than the Kota, but both peoples 
are convinced that they deserve a higher ranking (and concomitant 
perquisites) than they gjet. Both Iiave a rationale for their current 
and presumably temporary low state, and both—as is cocunon in 
the lower echelons of the social order—refer to a tale which tells of 
a fall from higher grace through no fault of their own. 

The Madhopur example well illustrates the common process 
whereby a trmt is pre-empted by one socially mobile group while it is 
being forsaken in the higher rank. As the Camdr$ take praetioes fol¬ 
lowed by the 'fkdkurs, the fhahtr^ tend to drop some of these same 
customs for patterns more in the Western manner. The process has 
been noted on a broad scale for family relations and e^dally in the 
matter of purdah (Mandetbaum 1948: 137-39), It occurs also in the 
Nilgiris. Thus the Kota have taken to staging street sliows for them¬ 
selves of a kind formerly performed in Badaga villages. The Badaga9 
have generally given over these more rowdy street performances, 
partly because low-caste Tamili a ns also put them on, and they now 
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present stnge plays in the more restrained and literate Kannada 
manner. 

jVnother widespread trend pointed out in Cohn’3 descripticin of 
Madhopur Caindrs is the augmented unity of a have-not group as 
against those better endowed. So long as lower-caste families had 
mutually supportive relations with higher-caste patronsj they would, 
in time of need, rally to tJieir local patrons rather than join forces 
with caste fellows. As former bonds and rewards have lessened, bonds 
of caste and class have strengthened. On tlic Nilgiri scene also, the 
Kota now tend to be more unified against the liadaga than they were 
even a decade or two ago, even though the crucial factor of land 
hunger does not play the part in Kolmel tliat it does in Madhopur. 

In Madhopur the introduction of elections seems to have released 
forces or accelerated antagonisms that had been latent. Tiie effects 
of village elections, in addition to their primary political conse- 
C|Uence3, merit similar eicamination else’where in India. jVIso apparent 
from the jVladhopur example, as it is in Kolmel, is the importance 
of the schoolteacher as a vector of social change. This is a strategic 
social status in many villages: the influence of the incumbent In the 
village.'; and of the status on the incumbent would repay close study. 

The Cawifirs, then, illustrate a number of features and trends 
which are widespread among the people of the land and, in particular, 
among low-ranking castes. CamSrs too are sensitive about status 
and about status loss through pollution. They too use the familiar 
technicjucs of withdrawal as a social weapon. How, then, does their 
perspective differ from that of people at tiie top of the soeial scale? 

E. KVUBAPETTAI BIUJU1A.V3: THB PERarECTJVB fHOH ABOVE 

The account of Kumbapettai, a village of the Tanjore Di.strict in 
^onth India, given by tiough, provides a number of useful clues to¬ 
ward an answer. In this liraliman-doimnated village, Gough's sketch 
reveals familiar processes, similar to those taking place in Madhopur 
and, indeed, m almost every village described in this volume. In Kum¬ 
bapettai there was in earlier decades a degree of village autonomy, both 
economic and political] which has lessened rapidly In recent years. 
Under the suzerainty of the resident Brahmans, nil castes maintained 
a village solidarity strong enough to exclude tiie Intrusions of alien 
authority in intemn! matters. Mere, as was not uncommon, the 
police wore manipulated so as to keep tlicm out, even in cases of 
murder. Here, too, economic changes together with expanding social 
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contacts have weakened the former bonds of unity and liave under¬ 
mined the traditional authority of Brahmans. The traditional vilbf^ 
ceremonies, which once vivihed ^dUage unity and reinforced the 
social order, are declining here as in Kolmel and elsewhere; this 
is a result of socioeconomic changes and is a factor contributing to 
accelerated changes (Mandelbaum 1954; ST). As in Madhopur, the 
low castes are coming together m a new-found unity against their 
traditional superiors. And in Tanjore there is the added factor of the 
Communist party which tries to provide these restive viUagers with 
new authority and leadership, new legend and world view, new 
ceremonies and social tasks, all designed to appeal aa a furthering 
of their demands for proper rights. 

The relation among Brahman peers in tliis ^dllnge is characterized 
as an uneasy one. Aggression against peers, while strongly inhibited 
from mounting to physical violence, is manifested in quarrels and in 
the leaderlessness of the village Brahmans. Among both Kola and 
Kumbapettai Brahmans, peer relations appear to be the source of a 
good deal of tension. JCota generally seem fully as alert to the pro¬ 
tection of their status rights. 

As self-protection la a concern common to Kola and to these 
Brahmans, so do pollution and pollntion avoidance enter prominent¬ 
ly into the protecti\'ie posture of both. Brahman avoidance is 
enormously more cathoUc than is KoUx^ and Brahman pollution rules 
help cope with a more electric fear of freely exereiskig bodily func¬ 
tions, But in both groups pollution and purity have prominently to 
do with bodily functions (as well as life-crises), and in both there 
is no neutral state of being; so delicate is the balance that one is 
mildly pure and therefore fit for social relations, or impure and unfit. 

No matter how aggravated interpersonal relations may become, 
there is no physical aggression among peers in both groups. The 
Brahman of Kumbapettai shows extreme concern with wealth and 
with minute details of status. With the average Kota, both conserva¬ 
tive and nonconservative, there may not be quite the same steady 
vision for wealth, but there is a similar concern for details of status. 

While there is this common ground among KoUi and Tanjore 
Brahmans, the two deviate markedly in other aspects relevant to 
world view'. The difference in degree of sensitivity to pollution is 
very great, albeit the cultural grounds for this scnsitiWty are com¬ 
mon. Quite different, too, is the locus of a man’s major concern. With 
the Kota it seems to lie In peer relations. With these Brahmans peer 
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Tela tions give concern but probably not as mneh as do lineal relafiona^ 
especially between a roan and his elders in the family- 

To hold tight rem, check rciiij over one's sensual impulses^ is to 
be a proper Brahnian and a pure social being. To ^ve way 
to impulse is to dcsoolaU^ one^s self* That may be why shamanistic 
possession and tlic liking for liquor, so common to lower castes in 
;^outh India, including the Kota, are discountenanced among 
Bralimans. The reality of Brahman behavior is more flexible than is 
the ideaL Yet the ideal concepts govern enough m daily life to 
provide an outlook quite different from that of the Kota in the stress 
on subordination-submission j in the view of women p and in the 
depreciation of the pleasures of tlie fle^h. 

A broad question suggested by Gough's presentation has to do with 
the relation of a people's institutions to their w'orld view. Peer relations 
can be devalued among Kmnbapettai BrahnmnSj age-mates need not 
join in co-operative action, because neither in economic, social, nor 
religious relations do peers have to depend crucially on joint strength. 
Brahman landow^ners in Tanjore have not had to band together—in 
recent centuries at least—for mutual benefit. The Kotc do not devalue 
ate peer relations to the f=ame degree perhaps because brothers and age- 
mates still must aid each other in getting a living. Could atomistic peer 
relations prevail among people w'here economic techniques enjoined 
peer co-operation? As these Brahmans leave their traditional eco¬ 
nomic base, or as it becomes necessary to maintain this base by joint 
action, will there be a greater pris^ing of peer relatioDS? Formerly, 
Kumbapettai Brahmans who quarreled were usually brought to¬ 
gether again m the context of ceremonies. Now that the traditional 
ceremonies are becoming flaccid affairs, w*ill some new ^dew of 
quarrels (perliaps more intolerant of them) and new methods of 
conciliation arise? 

P. O.Uiai; mute ItULDlTtOHS A2m teeik stddt 

The relation of the world to the village is a n^ain theme of McKiro 
Marriott's discussion of Kishan Giirhi in Uttar Pradesh^ Some funda¬ 
mental questions are asked in this paper concerning the concepts 
used by the analyst in studying that world of Indie village life. Hence 
^larriott asks whether Kishan Garlii has been isolated enough from 
the world outside its bounds to form an isolable unit for study. And 
he shows that in many ways it has not been isolated at all. Various 
spheres of outside interests have affected the viUage, and the villagers 
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have long participated in distant circles of relationshipa. Not the 
least of the trespassing induenoes has been tliat of the British gov¬ 
ernment, whose nineteenth-century land-revenue policy has pro¬ 
foundly affected such characteristic features of village life as the 
lineage system, the settlement pattern, and the recurrent factional 
condicts. 

Long before the advent of the British Raj, most villages could 
hardly have been strongly isolated. The very existence of the Mo- 
hen jo Daro-Harappa cities of the third millennium n.c. indicates 
that their influence, for the procurement of food and fuel if nothing 
else, must have been felt over a wide swath of the countiyside. It 
would indeed be diflicult to find truly isolated peoples on the Indie 
subcontinent.—their number in the world at large is small. However, 
as Marriott indicates, the Indian village is nonetheless a real entity, 
has firm bounds both in the view of the villager and to the eye of the 
obseiver. ^Iiile the isolated little community may not exist in its 
ideal form in India, the village is a surely useful isolate for study 
and w'ill continue as such at least so long os the first inquiry made of 
a stranger is, as Marriott reports, "What is your village, ar?" The 
study of the village as an isolable entity docs not preclude, rather 
commits, the student to give proper notice to external forces to the 
degree warranted by the purpose of his research and the availability 
of eWdence. 

The Kota case illustrates some aspects of the problem of cultural 
isolation and analytic isolabllity. They were far more isolated, at 
the l>eginning of the nineteenth century, than were any other of the 
villagers described in this volume. Yet, as w'as indicated above, ive 
know that a military expedition had penetrated the Nilgiris in the 
twelfth century, also that the Badagas very probably came as 
reftigees from wars and persecutions in Mysore, that the Nilgin 
peoples made periodic trips to the plains to get cloth and other 
goods. Thrae contacts presumably had effect on the Kota and their 
hill neighbors, though just what effect wre can now but little deduce. 
It is clear, however, that the force of any state did not regularly 
reach to the villages atop the plateau. Nevertheless, the Nilgiri peo¬ 
ples did maintain a kind of caste system without regulation from a 
state pow'cr or constant example from an urban center. States and 
cities certainly liad great influence on the classic ^-stem of caste; the 
Nil^ri example implies that they were not absolutely essential for 
the maintenance of a caste social order. 

.fVs w^e have seen, the Kota are now' subject to the full force of the 
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tiiairi tradilion of IticUa, and Marriott's paper points out some of 
tJie Berioral attributes of this force. ’While for purposes of analysis the 
terms "great tradition" and "little tradition” may be of some use, tire 
data indicate to me that the "great tradition” is essentially a con- 
A'entent abstraction. It is not followed in its pure literaiy form in the 
village or for that matter among city folk either. There is, of course, 
the vast corpus of scripture and literature, a rcsen'oir fronr which 
elenrents may be selected for pronrinent notice during a particular 
period or among a special group. 

'rhe main tradilion, as it is in fact empirically manifest in village 
behavior, is always m localized fotnt, part of it derivable from scrip¬ 
ture, part of it parochial practice. Thus the local goddess A'ourWd, 
as Marriott tells us, is thought of by most villagers in Kishan Carhi 
as an aspect of the Big Goddess, and part of a complex of godtlesses 
in both scriptural and ]Ki]>ular Hinduism. And localized cults develop 
into parts of regional or alUndia sacred geography. Because the 
villager is aware that other localities have other phrasings of the 
same tradition, there is no strong urge to make one parochial version 
entirely consistent with another or to have the scripture itself 
meticulously consistent in in tern a1 details. 

Hence the Kota can take on the Sanskiltic elements in the main 
tradition at their own pace and can feel free to adapt dements of 
their more purely parochial tribal culture to attractive features of 
the main tradition. ^Within a Kota village there may well l)e hot 
dispute as to which elements should Ijc adopted and how rapid the 
pace of adoption should be, but there is no notion that they must 
either alumdon their local culture or try to imitate everything they 
know' of non-e/a culture. Full participation in the main tradition 
thus is gamed gradually, by internal decision more than by external 
insistence. This attribute of gradunlness of the main tradition has 
tieen rlcscribed among the Coorgs by Srinivaa (Srinivas 1952: 225- 
27J. 

But w'e must note also that in addition to the main tradition vil¬ 
lagers geucmlty now utilize some of tJie newer, w'orld-sharcd, 
patterns of science, industry, commerce, and political ntovements. 
Scarcely a village in India has been unaffected by this new'er com¬ 
plex and its agentsi in the papers of this volume these influences have 
been shovL'n in many instances. The various aspec ts of the new com¬ 
plex have not l>eeii as closely fused and as continuous witli the older 
tmtlition a.s are the Sanskritic literate and tlte local patterns with 
each other. One reason among others for this discontinuity is that 
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the specialist earners of the new traditioEi to the vilU^, who them¬ 
selves were not of the 'village, such as medical men, agricultural 
experts, civil servants, have not been integral elements of village 
society (Mandelbaum 1953: ^7), Still, the ways of the new tradition 
have penetrated deeply into village culture, and there has beeii only 
sporadic revulsive reaction against them. Few Kanihalli villagers, for 
example, want to abolish buses and shun electric lights. 

In some w'ays an easy ad]ustment is coming about of old belief 
and new technique. One example, dted from NamhalU in Alysore, is 
the use of a radio broadcast time signal at the astrologically pro¬ 
pitious moment for tying on charms; with the time signal, there are 
broadcast the proper Sanskrit verses. This is a small, if vi'vid, Di¬ 
stance. Radio and other devnees of the new complex enter at other 
levels, as when some villagers in Bombay are said to follow the broad¬ 
cast price quotations as a guide to the economically propitious mo¬ 
ment for selling their crop. 

These new artifacts, techniques, and ideas are now more effectively 
disseminated to the villagers because certain of them are being 
brought in by people who are part of village society—schoolteachers, 
leaders of local economic or caste associations, villagers returned 
from work in the city. These agents of cultural diffusion can adapt 
the innovations to accord with the villagers' view, as the specialist 
carrier who is alien to village society has not often done. It is note¬ 
worthy that many of the same agents are now the carriers to Kishan 
Garbi of the scriptural Sanskritic tradition. Marriott observ'es that 
those few persons and groups who have taken on i^anskritic forms in 
recent times have done so, not from the local higher cosies, but 
from idnerant teachers, from urban-centered associations, from 
schools or the market place. 

Therefore, a worthy question for an understanding of world view 
and its change relates to the 'v'iews of schoolteachers and other vil¬ 
lagers who are carriers of innovating ideas, either Sanskritic or 
Western or both. To what degree do they find conflict between the 
two complexes? In what degree are they impelled toward uni ovation 
by reason of their achieved status? 

Whatever techniques may be used for ascertaining world view, 
there is one etrate^c area of investigation which is almost untapped. 
It is humor. Marriott's paper happily makes use of one illustrative 
example, the joke about how villagers kowtow to those of the sou-in- 
larv's village. Such anecdotes provide Insights to the villager’s view 
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of hUngelf and of his world and can well be used in formulating 
world view, 

d. f[ANT * AKD TOPO^TIjAN'; villa QE$ iSi dUTERTNG CITpIMZATIoNB 

Tw'o differing worlds are compared in Lewis' paper on Raru Khena 
in Delhi District. While the comparison is in the first instance be- 
Iw'cen Rani Khera and the Mexican village of Tepoztlan, it also 
carries wider implications. Rani Khera is Indie in many salient fea* 
turea, similar to all the other Indian villages herein described, while 
Tepoztian differs in these eharacteristica from all of them. 

The Kota villas Kolmel is as far apart from Rani Khera in 
geography and in cultural detail as is any other Indian village here 
discussed. It is a hill village, and Lewis notes that this geographic 
factor may niake for a naore localized outlook than prevails on a vast 
plain such as that on which Rani Khera is ^ted. Another factor 
mentioned by Lewis os one which may well influence the -v-illagers' 
outlook is village exogamy, .\riiong the Kota there is not the stress 
on village exogamy which is found in Rani Khera and widely in 
North India. Rather the preference ia for closer marriages, preferably 
with cross-courins, although there is also a good deal of manying 
out of one’s own village- 

Despite such differences between the two, the Kota world view 
does not seem more markedly circumscribed. Culture and society 
in both appear similarly based. The tanked groupings, some of the 
same concern with pollution, the wide contractual and informal rela¬ 
tions with other villagers and other groups which we have noted for 
Kota are found also in Rani Khera. ^'e read that in Rani Khera 
there is, as compared with Tepoztian, a reluctance to delegate au¬ 
thority to leaders, a jealous guarding of traditional functions by each 
village, a wdde social interdependence—in all of which Kohnel no 
less than Rani Khera stands in contrast to Tepoztian. Neither 
Nilgiri topography nor difference in village exogamy obliterates the 
common Indie outlook of the tw'O villages. Presumably other 
Mexican villages, quite diflFerent in detail from Tepoztian, would 
nevertheless be classed with it in contrast to the Indie villages. 

Most interesting for a comparative understanding of world view 
are Lewis’ impressions of character differences—which entail differ¬ 
ences of world view* also-—aa between Tepoztian and Ram Khera. 
He notes that In Tepoztian the world la conceived as hosrile, the 
people are reserved and psychologically restricted. In an atmo^here 
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of tonnon and fearfulnessj each person, each family, standa alone. 
The women are drab, bemeaned, and feel martyred. In contrast, 
Rani Khera women are proud, feel independent, wear brilliant colors 
and are bold. The Indian village is described as a much more con¬ 
vivial place, without privacy, but evidently without the air of ten¬ 
sion. “In Tepoatlan, outside the home, faces are generally unsmiling, 
unre^'eali^g masks. In Rani Khera faces seem more secure. Children 
are more open-faced and laughing, old men are bland and peaceful, 
young men restless but unrebellious, women straight and proud.'’ 
This despite the hitter factionalism wliich I^ewis observes in Rani 
Khera. Can it be that tiic quarrels, the status eompetition, the de¬ 
fensive machinations, add up to a world view and a world which is 
generally more rewarding than another w'hich may be as well en¬ 
dowed physically but not as W'eU provided with societal extensions 
of the self? In Rani Khera and in Kolmel the individual sees himself 
as always identified with a large range of people, as part of a mam. 
In Tepostlan the individual eWdently more often sees himself as an 
island, or perhaps as part of an archipelago, 

IV. INTERRELATION’ OF INDIAN' IVORLD A.N'D 
TILLAOERS' WORLD VIEW 

In ’Vlarriott'a discussion of I^han Garlii we have seen how, as 
he puts it, the outside world has long reached from far away into the 
core of village society. In the present day, a decision reached in an 
international conference room to make a loan for a fertilizer plant in 
India can, in a relatively few years, enable a Kola villager to use 
more of the vitally needed fertilizer and to harvest a more abundant 
crop of potatoes. 

Yet the basis on which such high-level decirions must be made 
rests in the villages, The success of development programs in tech- 
iiolog>’ or education depends on how the people take to them. Here 
the perspective of the villager becomes a vital factor. His motiva¬ 
tions, his acceptance of the product, his interpretation of innova¬ 
tions—these and similar responses determine what effect the new 
factory will have. The decision at the center is relatively easy to 
study. The decisions In hundreds of thousands of villages are more 
difficult to observe but no less important in the general outcome. We 
know that they merge into a grand decisive force, but the procsess of 
villagie decision-making is not as yet well understood. 

The study of villagers' world view is one avenue toward such un¬ 
derstanding. The concept needs more refimng: related concepts are 
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used under various laljeld—"ethos," "value orientation," "national 
character,” "motivational system." World view also entailis both 
ideal and reality—Low the people like to see themseives, how they 
in reality chart their action. But both the ideal and the reality of 
a world view limit certain potentials of behavior and encourage 
others, 

A'ota world view is clearly focused on relations among men, par¬ 
ticularly among peers. In this aspect they are at once most interested 
and most sensitive. We have suggested that a useful approach to 
understanding a people's world view* is the close examination of a 
situation which is recurrent in their lives and is of high importance to 
them. This area of importance does not include all which falls within 
their view. Other areas come within their habitual notice, and their 
focus of interest may ivell shift in time from one cognitive area to 
another. But the influences from the non-JCeto world which now im¬ 
pinge on them are perceived through the lens of their current out¬ 
look. 

Some of those influences have Ireen discussed above compara¬ 
tively. Certain of them, as the Sanskritic phrasing of pollution, arc 
influences old in India and not completely new to Kota culture. 
Others are of more recent advent, as the status and influence of the 
sclioolteacher. Still other important forces in the modem world of 
India, such as the pressure of population, have not come into the 
principal comparative discussions here. 

The comparisons do sketch something of the Indie world. We have 
asked some questions about the relation of this world to the world 
views held among Indian villagers. As we looked at such vdllages as 
Rampiira and Nomhalli, we were directed to inquiries about the 
effects of social change on world view and of world view* on social 
change. It appeared that, as between two peoples, Kota and VSgheta 
Rajput, there can l>e congruence in some aspects of world ^dew and 
wide differences in others. We would like to know more about such 
possible concomitants and variations. W'e have questioned—stimu¬ 
lated by the CamSr and Kumbapettai Brahman data—whe ther world 
view tj^iically differed by social level and economic circumstance. We 
were even emboldened, by tbe Rani Khera-Tcpoatlan csontrast, to 
ask about the ultimate human rewards attainable via differing world 
™w. In the course of our comparisons and inquiries there sppeared 
to emerge some views common to the diversity of villages represented 
in this volume. It may be that future inquiry wdll be able to <lraw 
more clearly the outline of an Indie world view. 
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Death: beliEffl, 230; ceremcniefl, 28, 33, 41 ^ 
45, 159, 176, 227-30. 235-38; aJ» 
Rablrtli 

Debt; Credit 

Defeat mechanisms, 134, 14! 

DEilica, 5,194-97.307-18,226-27^ 229-30; 
EecKraphiedistributian, 197, ^2, 20S-9, 
5l2-ia, 240; local, 45, 48, 63, 209; 
Btrmtiheation hy caatc. 5, ^59, 207. 
209-1L; see a/ia Deities and other sopor- 
natural l>elng;s; ParochialLstatlon: 
Priests; Sanakritiiation; Temples nnd 
ebrineii; Univenaaliaatioii 
De^tica and other supemalnn^] beinp: 
.4dA*»i Pfr, 308 

(One of Agra], 2ti8ii 214 
aW 209 

Aneeatral spirits, 140, 193. 103, 197^ 
30G, 313. m; ftfao Ghosts 
Auspicious; see 

^ (Gsrden Gtxlling), 214 

BOgvdU (Thev of the Garden). 208. 312 
5tor4 (Big CtKldcss), 201, 249 
fftieatu, 11 

58^ 75 

KAairdp. 217 

£3aFiiis((] (Earthy), 309, 217 
Big Godde^a; see Faff Det4 
BreAmd, 115 
C^dr, 309, 216^17 
CrematiQu gmimd ispirita; see Afas^nl 
i>tpl {Go4dc8B}, 164, SO 1-2; pw n5» 
Dfi'i 

DcddllPd/e, 208 
DwiTtl. 201 t 215 

Ghoets. 313; ter ai» Anrealial spirits; 

iSd^e; DoadMt^e; fhAkur; /54kti- 
rilul 

(7aplt, 194 

//anuBid^i, 133, 193, 197, 307 
ffqifr ^Elri, L L 
Jidikd, 194 
iadra, 199 

Durgada :\fdri, 11 
Kdk A^J.23, 63, 201,213 

^mipaFnirian. 48 

(Auspirious]! 208, 212-13 
Xrircrppti, 2l <; see nlso K^^etmpAfa 
m. 100, 302-3. 217 
Auflarfid, 3l>S. 214 
A^aekd Diafil, 314 
LdJbrmqa, 135 

143, 195, 197-93, 202, 207 
irfsagvhir, 208 
MMih'wra, 6. 9. 33 
Mah^dWf 207; see abn itw 
AfuhdMiFr, 142 
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Deities ojid other supemftluraJ beinR^*— 

M^ri, 5p 33 
214 

(if the S|ri!;irtii; bee 
Mdm, 2fta, 217 
134 

jlfivdri S^ab (Old Gen LleiTU&nj p SQSp 
3l3~ 

Mtstlier; Mdt4 

iV'aijqj'fcttfKl/l (CifxIdeM ef Nn^r- 
kot), fflSp 210 
.Vd^p2!0 

A'ain iSbiAa (Hippy Eyes). 312-13 
jVnurfftd (Ni!icniKhti>p20lp 203.2Up 215p 
249 

f'tityl ■S«Tnd/iWf 3/dld, 20® 

Ntiienijsht^^ see Naurthu 

P^ncoTi flf, fiQ, T5 

PararMd^Htd, 2l® 

Pcrn?mMtlrf jDfl^I, fj3 
Pdj-W/I, 201. 210 

Panhvfir^ (Stony Oneh 301. 2CKI. 210 
PiVrtfti, 140; Anoeslral spiritfl 

ID I 

P^ldh^, UP4 

RAm, RSftM, 5, Hp SDp 135. HN. 105^ 
107-9S, 203, 207; see itso /?dpn /.T^d 

Saint ApiifirenL; see Plf‘ 

-^kli, 4R. 114, 142, 201 
Snitkar, IDI, 134, 201 
i^ttrOtnifT, 142 

iSijif aio 

IU5, Id?, 2il3 
194, 201, 215 

Am, 4, 24, 38,48, 201,2(19, 207.2115, 217 

Siaaho, l».i, 107 

SlOhy Ore*' kw PcttlAtdn 

iVufcnaAjnanf/a, 218 

^>al:rdfdj]w, 211 

TAdJturt 5 i 3 
rfinibirdfiT. 332 
ptAkurfi, m 
tAd/pd/r, 2ilS 

They of the Twelfth Day; we iJr^difaS- 
_^ed/e 

45p 4^ 

TSfiiAeAMirf, U4p 133. 144-42 
^ ifTiiii, 3S, 43. 141, m 307, 217 
;?4lAir PTf (Saint Apparent), 2i4S 
Delhip tm, 145 (n. I>, M3. 157, 173-74. 
182,217.251 

Dependency; Passivity 

Moft 158; aiM Eacticiii 

Dhatma, 126; see Hinduism 

Diet: relatiun to cjiato hierareby. 7* 30^22. 
24. 2G, 37p 68-6^h 72-74, 89; restrictkiM. 
45. 5Sh59p 74. 153. 189, 341; ■« aito 

Aiiefticuin; Cute hiemreby; FeuitaTiB 
Dietnet hoar^, 69 
/Wed/Tt* w under Peftih'Hk 
Divinerp 227+ 229; #ef n^jra Medium; 
Sorcery 


Division of labor. 3. 1C. 87, 95. 155-56, 
224; 4« oitA Castes; Omipation 
Dobhl TaSuka. 54. 68. 70 

DomiTianL eiiste. 17-19. 35-26. 41. 44^8. 
54, 62, 1^3, llBp 1.55. 158, 241. 245; de^ 
finedt 18 

Doeajh, Kandkij 102 (n. 1) 

Dowryp 58- 75 

Drtkma. 63+ 88, W. 95, 244H5 
DiiBokj Cyra. 105 
Dnneanp Jonathan, 66 

Edinomic deyelopnient+ 15. 36. 40. 42^43. 
52. 80^-86. 90-100; sm nlm Com mu- 
nity development; Pelt needs; Fini'e 
Year Piaii; lniJi.ifftry; PoEnl Four; Trade 
Eamomy ol v'iflaKCH. 1^17. 41+ 47. 53, 041 
67. 76+ S3. S6. 95. 99, 150-53, If55, 170. 
173-74+ 170; capitabat, 42-13+ 52; sab- 
skteaea, 41-12. 52. UU, 172; and worSd 
eronamy+ 96. 23!. 239-40. 242, 252; 
aha ifarter; Ciaes. gocioecoitomle; 
Credit: Eccmamic developmenl; Feudal¬ 
ism; Lund; l^Tfcd tenam: Markets; 
Money; Trade 

EduratLim+ 4+ 50-52. 63. 09, 74-75, 
m, U4, 96. 137. 155. 157^ 106. 211+241- 
43, 2^h 252; see al^u Cura: School¬ 
teacher; Wedtern Influenct!# 

Ejto, 232-34 

EJidal lands, 152; aLbo Land tenare 
Elcctiora. 31. 47. 67. GD. 70-72, 160 {n, 7). 
245 

Ememcau. Murray B,. 200 (n. 8) 
Eniliiicamy. 7. 15. 20, 37+ 40. 86, 150 (n. 0). 
163,167-48.173-75, 188; jw Ca-Tt^; 
hlarriage 

English lanKuw. 31. 74+ 148. 187, 226; 

kk df^ Britisn 
Etah District. 212-13 
Ethnic i^reups; tM Castei 
Evttna-Pntchard. E, E,. 167 
KHEovo. 105.231 

EsOKamy. 89. 120. 103+ 167-63. (73, 178; 
BTC AMO Clan; Gatra: Liaeaip:; Mar- 
riaise; Villafte 
Enorcufl; see Stiirffiiy 

Exl^riar r&stos, 37; see dfsa Untnuchahle 
External relalidnahips nf 7+13. 18. 

42-43. 45-47, 49. 52-53. 57, 04+ 67-63, 
76. 78-100, 111, 152, 160-63+ 1S7. IT4- 
76, 178-91. 242, 248“h 53; era o(« VEllage 

Faction, 31, 5^66. 69. 71. 139. (53-54, 
157-60. 102. 173, 173+ 178. 186, 191. 
226^29. 234-35, 238, 243-44, 240; s« 
Aha (JneafiEe; Fatrun^fient rektinaaliEp; 
lliftht-ana Lcft-luLiiiJ dis'tsiofn 
Family, 6. ID. 34, 49. 07-60, (56, 07+ 92, 
m^y 122. 125, 151. 154-55, 175. 180+ 
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183-84. I87p m, 200. 233^. 287p 247; 
imihcrity xad JeadefflmPj 44, 67-68, SC™ 
87, 162; nuckttr, 163; aiie, 50, 86- 
87, 02-93, 05, 163 
F&imntT S3, SC, 90 
Faniulmr, Juhn N.^ 59 
Fftsting, 137j 141, 264 J Aflceticisiu; 

Diet 

Felt Ttwdi, 01h 96-97, 148 
PestivaU* 17, S3, 45, 4SH10, 63, 175. 

m-207, 309, 211, 

137 

Ajice^tor IlciAGJiibrancc; jkq Kand^l 
Ancestar Wntship; see PUar Id Pujd 
AiiTikening of the Gods; see /JFt'ufAflu 

Boiotif Piirtenml, 60 

BA^ PAjA (Lt^tovur Fo^d Wor^ip), 
192-03, 2L2 

BurA£> BdhA H PUjA {Oy CSerlt‘s Wor- 
Bhip>K 192-93 

Car Featlvy;: see Ratha K^rd 
Charm Tying; see ffonJAan 

Cow-NoLirlfiher Worship; see t3obardhan 
Pt?id 

DaiiAra {Tenth), 192 

Jti Pnjd (Goddess-GisJUng 
Worship). 192, 212 

(AwnkeninR ut the Godi), 192 
ZheSl (Lights), 63, 192. 195^7, 302^, 
207 

DutqA A^aumi (Du/^ Ninth), 192 
DuTQd Ninth; Bee Dur^fA JVnujnl 
EkAd^ fElcvenlh), 192 
Eleventh: see AmyA^ri^; EkAiW, 

Fair of the Wefl Codling; see Km M 
DtBAiA kA MdA 

G<jbardhan PujA (Cow-NourLfllieT Wor¬ 
ship) 193-93,109-200,203 
God Ceiemony^ 230 

Goddess^Codling Worship; see DcrI- 
DcmiA tt Pujd 
HaB, 63. 159. 192, m, 200 
Kondcnt. 192 

Kami Caurt (Pitcher Fourth), 192-93, 
203-6, 210 

A"iW® i/aJwiFn Ajfamf Birtlkday 

Eighth), 60, 102 
AVrpa’s BLrtbday Eighth; see 
JanAm Af |dnil 

Abnf led Dfwtld kA Md6 (Fair af the Well 
GodUng)* 192-93 

Leftover rood Worship; see Bdanr PAjA 
li^ts; see IXvAll 
^fakAr ^itk-rAnH^ 57, 63 
Nfltf Pa54aajnTT 63 

Nau DtiTffa (Nino IJur^^at), 192,200, 202, 
215 

^uurfhA; see A^aw £>urgd 

Old Oirk's Worship; eeo BurAo fct 

P^ihvAri PAjA, 192. 216; see ako 
PoftfirdTt 

Pifpr H IMd, 102 

Pitcher Fourth; see ifartti CaufA 

PuAi^d. 44 


FestiTBlB—Ciiiitin rwd 
RAkht BandhAn (Charm lying]. 192. 
19S> 20(2 

Bmdii/an; see RAkkl BandhAn 
RAmlMA,^ 

PoiAa FdOd, 194 

SaM. 192 „ 

SaIutia, 192, 193; see at» Bdkhi 
BAndhtm 

SatvimaliaLs« Holt 
Bio E4M (Siia Niglit), 192 

Night; see 5fp ildlrf . 

Stfitty One Worship; see PoifApdrl P^j^ 
TenUi; see DaioAnl 
Third; see Tij 
Tlj, 159, 192 

Foqdi|Iuim,42,47,52,110.112,119-21,124, 
151, 183, 187, 180; see also TAlukdArl 
tenure; J^rnnli^dH tenure 
Fields of 5 t>ciai activity, 170^ 181, 191 
FlflioEat, Jean, 190, 211 
Five Year Plan, 151 

Folk-Urban eontitmuins 145, 166-67, 179“ 
8L; w oiiA Peasant BOclety; Primiln'e 
society 

Ford Foundatian, 145 (n^ 1) 

Fnrtata, 78, 148, 150, 152, l6l 

Foster/George M., 145. 197, 202 

FmndSH W., 225 

Fmid* Sigmund, 104. 106 

Fricndiihip; iee Associations, infornia]; 

P^r relAtionships 
Fryer, John, 24 
Fulbrigbt Act, 53 

GMidhU 78. lOfl, 111, 1S7, im {o* 7)i 
aee also SofyagmAa 
Ganesh Rai rntermediate CollegOp 76 
Gang^ Hiver, 53. 161, 174, 310 
Cieme£iisB«ifl and OeidlMdtAfl, lU^ 1^7, 
132. 135, 130 
German, 140 
Gbasipurj 59 
Ghoshal, U, N., 187 
Ghurye, G* 9., 24 

CrinAardAuA Piljd; utidffr Festivals 
Godfl, godlipga, goddesses; m* Dcltiea; 

Deities anddlhior aupematvral heinga 
Gomti River, 53 

Cftrfra, 158. 163; *« siw Clan; Lineage 
Gough, E. Kathleen. 16, 171 (n. O, 1^2, 
186, ISO, 221, 232,245-47 
Government, 4-5.12.32.36-43,45.50-52, 
71, 7S^, 89-iOO, ni. 133, 154-55, 
172, 1T9-80. 232, 239-42, 252; at^- 
tudes toward, 32. 44, 149. 23S^ 241-^; 
land revenue adnunistratk>n, 1^- 
54-55, 66, Sl-32, 1T2. 175. 1S2-S7, 248; 
MSA alMA Aeeountont; Communist 
CkkJigE^BS party; Cdurta; District boards; 
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EI«ctlong; Keadman: Jjittd lcniit«;Paii' 
chuyAt; Potivc; Watchman 
Griislund^ Per, 203 (n, 1) 

Gm^in^;, 8, &3, 150* I52r ^ Cattle 
Gftiat qc^rpiminity, JOS, 146-'17, ISO, IS^ 
SI, 2oy; flee a£ia Great trEtdilioa; Nation; 
Region 

Great tradition, 75, 173-73, 181, 248-^9; 
defined, 191-92; Hindu or Indiuii 

tradition; Indie tradition; Main, tradi¬ 
tion; Ri^put tjadiiijDn; Sanakriti^tion 
Grirracm, George A., 59, 200 
Griffith, SV. C.. 208 
Group penwnaljty, lO-ir-5, 109-10, 253 
Groi^i*, F, S., ISH, 199 
Giiatetcnla, 198 

G Liggenhiuiii Foundation, 223 {n. 1) 

CRiilt, 115, 140 

Gujarat, 102 (n. 1), 107^9, 114, l3t>, 140 
Gurpinn, 208 

Guru, irSjweuiflo Authority; Hducatien 

/Io|cjaaw servantdhip, 27; flsc cifao Tradi¬ 
tional ficrvuntolup 
HaruD^n, Biirje, 179 

Hunum&n^ uji^ler Dritlea and other SU’- 
penuLtuml beings 
Hardni Diistnet, 209 
ifarijttfi; ui 4 dcr and tribes 

Hendman, 100^ 23S; caste^ 47, 57; es¬ 
tate, 54, G5-60, 99, 115-17, 133, 135MO, 
154-Ji5, IS2, 1^; llneai^^, 57, 65, 69, 
116-1?, 133, 139^-10; poliBet village. 
10, 12, 38, 43, Sl^ 85-89, 113, 183; 
Ate also Panehayat 
Heater, m 

Hein, Norvin, 200 (n, 6), m 206 (o. 9> 
Hindi, 78, 148, 199 

Hindu or Itiduin tradition, 123-21, 169 
fn. 7J, 17), 174, 191, 104, 224, 230-H; 
4« otin Iodic tmdLtLon; Alain troditinn 
Hindu laWt IIG 

Hinduifini, 20, 73, 156 fn, 6>, 191-218, 240; 

AaDeticiAm; Bhakti^ CcTemonjcia: 
Deities; DeitLea and other nuiwmatural 
beings; MortAdr FestivnlH; PhiiDsophv; 
Pilgriniagcs; Pollution; Priisita; Reli- 
ginn; Sfiiuikitt; Ten^plea and Hlirines, etc, 
Hocart, A. M,, 190 
Hogtir Hobli, 6 
HfilU Aee Fcativab 

HnlistLc aJiiily&irf^ 1, 32-34, 41* 52-53. 70, 
78-79, 100, 102, 104, lW-7, 171-82; 
tec also Village 
Humnr, 176-7T, 250 

Humiujp 11 

Hualand-wife relatkiEislijpe, 14CMI, 233 
Hutchinson, J. It, 183 


Huttna, X H., 193, 211 
Hypergamy, 68, 122, 176-78 

Id; PM Aggresgion; iJeiuality 
Identificatiun of Sanskrit ic and local dei* 
ties, 21^18, 249 

fndm tenuio, 85, Hi; m ofm Land; Land 
tenure 

Indie tradition. 232-33.244, 247, 2,51,253; 

HA fdMo Hindu or Indian imditiun 
Individunl dl8erenees, 103, 106, 132, 223, 
2:^ 243; w also Per^nality; Private 
personality 

Indrasingh, 102, 106, 112, 124^ 

Industry, 2-4, 7, 15, 3t^, 39-42, 49, 04, 78- 
80, 85, 91, 94, 97-98, 100, loL 157, 252 
Inheritance, 12, 91-9(2. 112, 118-17* 15@. 

233^34; #« fdso Hindu law 
Institute of E^l A&iatie Studies, 78 {n. I )* 
171 tn. 15,223 (n. 1) 

Interdependenre nf castes; aw Caitej* 
liifrard-lnoking and niitward-kjoking com- 

munities^ l66"-69, 251-52; aaa oIao Coa* 
mopnlitanigm, rural; External relation¬ 
ships nf villas^; Village 
Irrigation, 5, 25, 28, 36, 83, 14^150, 157- 
242; Ate ufAd Agriculmre; Grups 

Jnlti religion, HI 

Jryffidfti:, 15, 56, 121, 151, 154, 165, 225; 
fl«c Castes; Controctunl tervanlahip; 
ScrvTuitH; TfaditionaJ servontahip 
Jalr^^r, 208, 213 
Jamnagar, 140 

Jdf; ufuJiT Cast«^ and tribew 
Jdfj, 120; ifif aha CmUw; Csates and 
tribes 

Jflunpuf, 59, 69. 73, 182 
Jhaiia; Ate ufuitT VilLoRea 
Jhot^rftBab^, 190 

/Ra servantshipi 27-31^ 82 -83, 87; a« 
Labor, agTiculturaJ 
Jumna RK-er* 174, 2l0 

Kdlt; Ate Kndte Deities and oUier 
Kiipcrtiatural beinipt 
Kangra Dbtriet* 216 
Kftnrwda, 23, 31, 78, 239 
Xarma, 34 

Kofvd Cauih; ka FcrtLivals 

K&sandra; ite undtr Villogta 
Kathiawar, lOT-8;, 114; Me o/m Saumah- 
tra 

KaEfCotKE, 116 

Kerakat, 53^55* 70, 73 
Kenila,172 

KAdlid tenure. 113; sec also iRayanvIrl 

LUhUje 
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Kinflhip, 33, 49-50, 50, 107, 120, 122. 125. 
153-55, J5S-59p leO, 168-09, 173-74, 
177-7&. lB3-SCi, 191, 209, 227j terms, 
57,62.177-78; uwgea. 20,33,44,114-15, 
122, 127,190,19ft, 204, 230.23S; o^a 
Adoption: Clan; Compadri; Ffimily; 
Ootru; Inberitance; 
tcnuro; MarriAi^'t 
Kifchaii Gfli-bi; b?id«r ViUh^ 

Kolar, 82 
Kok^l< 9 

Kolubfil; uc uivfa- VtJliinea 
KHwbcr, Alfred L., 169 

scff uraifr DeLtias Bnd tjthcr an per- 
natuimJ betng^ 

K^inya itirtra, 22, lOS, 115, 1S9, 243; Bee 
&Ibq /foypiU, RjS^jpQli 
Kiimbaki>n&m, 38-39 
Kumbapett&i; w undm^ VltlBfics 
KnUh, 108 

L^bnr. A|[ficu!turftl, 4, 14^ 17, 29, 40^1, 
43. 47, SO, 6K 83. 90, 95. 97, 107, 119- 
22. 133. 151, 174 
Ulchtar, 107 

Ijok^mt; Ke undrr DettiEa and otlicr super- 
natufa.1 beitv^ 

1^10 IA\ 199 

54, L54-S5; Mt tleodmnn 
L&nd. 15. I5L-53, 170; bb endowment to 
Lenml?». Hh 85; sd luivmenL for 
sen-ires, 11-12,35, 116-19, 12 L: Kile, 12 
42, 240; dze uf lioldLo^^ 03, 152-53^ ue 
oIh A^ciiltuit:; Omiing; Lsnd reve- 
hue; Land tenure; Pricea 
land revenue, 10,12, 15, 55,81-86,90-91, 
97, 133. 152, 172, 163-65; «« tdw Ae- 
eountant; OovemidGAt; Uesdiruin; l-and 
tenure 

land tenttrej, 107. 109-10, l^i 151^5^^ 
174, 182~S3j. 213-14; aurtiaa syatem. 
81-S2, 163; eommunAl, 147, 151-52, 
161, Ift^'Se; reform. 39 h 47. 63, 64, 110, 
163; tn aUn FeudaEbmj tiovemnicnt; 
Jnam tenure; ljuid; I-Bnd revenue; 

Landlord-termnl reUtioTuhipe: AfoAdl- 
fdrt tenure; Raj^ifUA teniLre; 
tenure; ZamlArntrt tenure 
Loadlfoitl-^ieDjmt relstlnnB^ipsK 26, 29, 67, 
39-W, 46-48, 50-52, 55^50, 61-64, e.V 
72, 87p 115, 118-19, ISO; «* alna CLuia, 
sodeSf^nomie; Feudalism; Land temire 

Languaipf. 224; olw limj Bhadm; 
English language: HiniH; Kanaai^; 
Malayalam; Puii|abi; asnskrit; Spanian; 

Tauui; Telumu 
Latb AnjariiSft, 165 

Law; iw Castes; Couria; Govncnunenl; 
Fanchayat; Peliticnl DfgaaiutiuD et 
vill^iq, sic. 


Leadenship, 18-19, 31. 44^5, 60, 65. 127- 
34, 143, 162, 182 251; Me oJsfl ^ 

sLattu^; Family; llEHulniiitii; FoUti^al 
onpiufation of village 
LaTt-band dividen; see Eig.ht- and L^ft- 
hand divisioiis 

Levels of communal relations, 180 
Leveb Eif pjeietulture! irLteEtrethm, 179 
Lewis. Otsear, 145, 147^ 157^ 171 (n. l)i 
ITS, I82t ISS^SOp 224, 251-52 
Life^LLsbory, 103, 105. 137, 232 
Lii^ts; £ea 

Lineage. 5. 6. 3L 55^57, 06, 105. H2. 
115-17, 127-36. 131:M.1, 154-55. 162, 
107, 174-76, 180. 182-87, 210, 2l2; m 
ai*a Ctin; (him 

see under Caslais and tribes 
sect, ftt; see also Jatigafiv^i iAn- 

Literature. 38-39, 59-00, 173, ISI, 191-92, 
199,208.210, 213-14.249; w^wCbtb- 
tian; Hindi; Kannada; Muslim culture; 
^Tiakrit; Sikh; Tamil 
lattle TOmmimity* 156, 171-21S, 248^0; 

Mi q/w Village 
Little tradition. 103-209, 24S 
I/^ndon, 52 
Lucknnw, 70 

Univereity of Bareda^ \ Cu. 1) 
MscatilLflc, Max Arthur, 59 
Madhopur; sre under Village 
Madras City, 40, 42 
Madras 8tatc, 6, 36, 225 
ModEirfi, 37-36 

38, 110, 200, 215 

A/uAdierM tenure, 54-55^ 65-^, 184; sm 
L and tenure 

Mahftr, James Michael, 53 
^■lain treditidn, 240.248^9; fu dfea Hindu 
or Indian tnaditloni; India tmidiLion 
Mainpuii District, 206. 214 
Majumdai, E, G.. 190, 2L0 
Malahari 43 
Malaya, 42 
Mala^'alam^ 236 

Mandelbautd. David Om 78. 171 (o. I). 
186,223,226-27,229. 234.236.241,244, 
240, 250 

Maiidya Dialrict, 3 
Manikkavacakar, 30 
Afa|iija^n7aip 39 
Manners, Robert A,. 179 
Manu. Laiii? of, 3, 2t 
Mar&tlia. 37 

Markets. 211, 240-1L. 230; urban, 13, 36. 
41-48, 85, 93, 180, 197; inlla|t«, 16, 166; 
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workl'WEdct 99; m* afuf Cities; Ecanomy 

af Mcinoyj 

MEimnKc, 173-75;, l8f}, Wl ftminfiements 
5S, 87p 139-40; rcremcini^, 27^ 41^ 
45, 67-5Bp 75p US, 176, Si 1; ernssnsitaiit, 
l22p 139-^, 233, 251; ruks, G7, 74-75, 
162-63, 21D; ^ also Alftnnl Tvljilitan- 
9hi\^; I>own'; E]ci:apniy; 

Hiisbund-wlfc rrbticiiiabkpet; Hyper- 

pimy; Segregatinn of eesfts; Semality 

Marrintt, MeKim. 10, 53p 73, IU7| 172-73p 
133, l^p 247-^51, 252 
^lanhE^rp 102 {n. 1} 

MiusdfjVp Cecil, 102 (n. 1) 

MatEkum Duftrictp 199, 203 
Metliufn^ 53; set dw Di virwr; Soreery 
Mehta, Kantilal, 192 (n, 1) 

Men's huiijw, l33p 150; w Aasncia- 
tSorts, infornml 
Menslmattnnp 3, 230, 230 
Mertoa, Roberl K,, 104 
Mfcsoamencflp 107 (n. 6) 

DiLm, 36 

Mexican tEevoJutionT 102 (n. 2)p laDp 165 
Mcxiwk, 143^49, 132 (n. 2), 133, I6lt E<W- 
«3, l(M)p 180,224,251 
Mexicu City, 148, 159 
Mi^nkikkn, 7, 0, 16, 40, 49-30, 57-^50. 67, 
82-83, 93, 1£JS, 174, 135; we dso Citiai 
Milter, Eric J.p 172, 186 
Miner^ Romoe, 143 
Mhuz, Sidney W., 143 
Mifira, fl , I S3 

Mcbititv, wrial^ 53. llS-’20; eaato, 21, 67- 
76, 241. 244; individual, 6, 17, 20, 74, 
ns, 127, 237-3S, 241; jw« aJm Caste 
btamrchy; Cuatc lystem; MiKiation; 

Individual 

Modal laersnnality, 105; we alta Gn>iip 
personality 

Mndesi of indtvidiLftt adapLatton, 104-3, 
125, 143; wrdiM I^-raonklity 
Muhenjo fiaro-Harappa dtieeH 248 
59, 140; w dffo FMIo&ofdry 
Motley, 7, 11. 15r 41^2, 80, ^-87, 
90-100, 149. laa. 174, 239-40, 242; *m 
P rcatii^ eymbols 
Moneylenditkis; we Credit 
Mortlond, W. H , 187 
Morgan, Kenneth W.i 104 
Motion ptctur^T 38, 42-13, 78, 91, 96, OS 
Mughal dynajity, 59, L82, 184 
Mukh%j 113; tM also Headman 
,^fukh}^, 66; eer uiia Hendman 
Muni&pio, 147, J51| 154, 159, 101-62 
Murdock, G. P., 108 

*e« under Castes and tribes 


2&i 

Mnslini culture, 22, 00, 78. 102 (n, l),208; 

fw edwi Mualini 
.Mnmffama^^, 296 
Mysore City, 4^ 6^ 0^10 
Mytsor^ Dwtriet, I, 3, 172, 182, 239 
M\'Bon? St4ite^ It 24, 20, 78-81, S3. S6. 67, 
242, 250 

Midh and tcRend, 59,115-10, IC3-93,197, 
199-209. 208. 233, 231, 240 

Nagarknt, 298^ 210 
Nalmatl, 148 

^qmtnrddr^ 182; we dJjiu Headman 
Names, periwnal, 177, 187 
Namhallll we uruJer VOb-Rea 
Nation, 171-73, ISO, 215; we crl« Grait 
t'ammunity; Hindu or Indian tradition; 
Zndic tratUtloEi 

National chameter, 103, 251-52 
Nalional Heseareh Conneil. 223 (u. L) 
jV-ffurMd; iec under Deities nml utherinper- 
natural bidiw 
Nayak, 37 

39 

Nebru. iawnharUil, 111 
Neighborhood, 29, 40^1. 45, 47-SO. 54. 
57, 121, 127-23, 154, 164, 170, 180; m 
oCwp Barrio 

Neviii. H. a., 54, 

New Delhi, 148 
New Guinea, 147 (n. 3J 
Newell, \y. H., 172 

Nilsiri PUtcuu, 224-25, 235, 339-40, 242, 
244-45. 243 

Non^Brahnuut caates; w wjuler and 

tribea 

North America, 153 

North India, 102 (n. ih 146. L52, 154, 102, 
165-67. 473. 178. 182-84. 186. 243H4. 
351 

Obli^tinu, 29-39 

Occunatinn, 68, 04^3; we alt* Gaate hier- 
nreny; Cuatc s^'atem; Caatoai Caatea and 
trilMSi 

eVdipua eompluXr 233 

Did Rule facUon nmong 226.228, 337 

O'Malley, L. S. 310 

Opium, 131, 133-34, 142^3 

Opier, Mnrrift K, 53-54, iKi. 185-^, 499 

Oriaas, 173 

OutcastIng, 54i 65^ 65-09, 73-74, 93, 337 
Owrlnrd temuic; see TdiE*^:dfin tenure 

FoncofaS, 210 

PUnchayat, 88, 91, 154. 158; enaU!, 17, 19. 
34, 45, 57, 05, 69, 73-74, Il3. 120, 133, 
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162; resioTHflJn 6W66, 71-72, 155; 

vUiiK, fl. le. ifr-19, 3^, 6«-6a, 

71-72, 87-90, 92. 95^, 113^ ^S7, 162; 

fliM DoiTiEnant cfiate; Govemmflnt; 
Leajdership; Political organii^atloii of vU- 

Pa^tfoTi Piy,' ttFttier Deitte eJid oth^r 
fu^M^rtmlnraJ boiDg? 

116, 206 

Panfwai, 153,151-55, 153, 182; hv otw Kin^ 
ahip; Linage; Paffl 

UbOf, 41-42; set dw I^bciri 
agricultiiral; Tiwditbcal scrvantship 
PaTochialixatiDO.p 1 S9-90j 199^203,211-12^ 
215, 216, 249; delmed, 200 
Passivity^ 52^ 13S; duo Ag^roaion 

81; Headnmn 

F#liiA Diatiict, 217 

P&troo-clkent reSatkmehipj, 19* 26-31, 56^ 
IfiS^ 241^ 245; fw CEwt^; JajfmaFit 
Paff^^ 54-55; €« L^d tenura; Patina 

Pefpdrt, 149-50; w* dw AecDiMitaiit 
Feawit Kocjeiyp 103^ 145-49,153, 164-70, 
172-73, 100; dso Foik-urbaii con¬ 
tinuum 

Peer rtlatiacaitipfl* 15-16, 44, 62-63, 71, 
88, ns, 234-39, 24ar47, 253; Ke oIbol 
A^ statusea; Caftan; Faction 
PmV*^ PurAttam, 39 
Fcjaiftn LLlaiaturc, 263 {n. 8) 

Ficarsonjilily, 164 ^ 223; mthontarujij 115; 
defined, 104; formation, 102-^3; ideal, 
103, 114; tialta, 104-^; m olio Child- 
rearitig; Orcup pensonnUty; Individiial 
diffct«£]«a; National character; Private 
pmoDality; Values 
Pettr, P, C., 187 
Plkilippine Islands, 167 
Philoflophy, 38^ 203i 218; see abo Advaiia* 
Karma; Afeipo; Hebirth; Fcddni^, etc, 
Pilgrinuiffw, 75, 166. 175, ISO, 216 
Fiicber Fourth; m Katv^ Caxdh 
Planaipi jack M,^ 171 (n, I) 

Flimniiig CoEmmsaion, Government of In¬ 
dia, 145 
Plausevi 64 
Foifit Four^ 145 

Police, 45-j6, 51, 66, 70, 90-91, V^, 176, 
164; dto Government; Watchman 
Folitial organiution of villiwa, 17^ 41* 
45-^6,50, M, 65r-66, 71-72, 112. 154, 

159* 161-52, 172-76, IS6; dccentmlia- 
tiob of authority, 85, 92-93, 95; w d«a 
Dominant caste; Faction; Govemroent; 
Headman; Leadership; P&nchayat 
Pollution. 8, 20-22, 26-^. 34. 50^1p 61, 
225, 236. 241, 243, 245, m 251, 253; 
Mc di» Menstruation 
Fcpulatiop* 80-8, S3, 86^ 01-02, 103, lOS; 


control, 98; increase. 17^ 40, 64^ 93, 96, 
98^ 166, 226; pressure m land, 67* 149* 
152, IGI, 240, 245,253 
Prestigej individual. 23, 62. 84, 115, IIS, 
131,178,180,237-38; aee olM AeKreeaivs 
defense; Class, socioeconcmlc; Mobility^ 
social 

Prestige lynibnjg, 69, 73; factor;j’-iiuide 
tllep, 7; hoe plow, 152; landowner- 
ship, 17, 30, 63; metal vtsaelfl. 7; pay¬ 
ment in land, grain, or cash* 11-14^ 63, 
239-^; MS o«o Land; Money 
Prices, 64, 65-86, 90, 97, 99-100 
Priests, 2,4, 6, 11-I2. 14.16* 24, 33, 38, 42. 
48, 58-59, 75. 85. 174-73, 196. 198, 210, 
223, 227* 230, 2^; «e Bmhman; 
JaAsama; LH^ynt 

Primary'cmliaaticn, 160-218; defined, 181 
Primitive society, 188-09> 171, 178r-79, 
£24; s« (i?se Folk-Urban continuum 
Private peretknality* 102-5^ IlOp 112, 113, 
m, 126, 129, 162, 134-35* 141^3 
Pnitftitutiap, 38, 07 
PaychnlcigioBJ tesfits, 103 (n. 1)* 112 
Ptiyx^logy^ l02-3> 125 
Puerto Ricci, 179 
Punjab* 173* 163* 216 
Punjabi, 148 

PnrdfiM* 39, 192, 194, 198-99, £06, 215 
Pusalker, A. D., 190, £10 

Quit Xudia movetueot, 71 
Race, 188 

E^clife Callagie^ 36 
Radio, L99, 250 

clan of BujpiU caste; i«e Ckn; 

HaidM, 59* 75 

W Capndr 

RojpiSt, R^p(U; Mi undir Qaelefl and triba 
tradition, 114-17; see also 

Raiputann, L02 (n. 1)* 1Q3, H4 

«e uadcr l>eitia and other 
lupematujiil beings 
Ramananda. 59 
Rdind^^, 38, 59, 192, 206 
Ramnadi 30-37 
Rampura; m under Villngjos 
Rnni Khera; sm UTsd^r Villagca 
RaifomH tenure* 84^ 66, 113, 187; sm qUq 
Idmd tenure 

Ruction formation, 141—42 
Rebirth, eycin of, 206; sec ofso Denth 
Redfield, Robert. 107* 124 (n. 5), 142,145, 
146 {n. 2), 15d fn, 6), 166 h 68, l7l, 171 
(^Ih 182, 166, 191,197* 197 (m3), 213, 
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Inde^c 


Region, S3, 105, lOS, U7, 147 (n. 3), m, 
17^74, lS8p 104, 21^18, 249; 

tie hImq Nation; North India; South In¬ 
dia; YLllage-groupg 

KtURioir, 58^07, 156 (ir.6), 171,173, 175^ 
76, 182, 224; antir^gious propa^^dA, 
49; dianj?*j 74-75; lee aUiy HihdLiiarD; 
Jain reli]?la;;; sect; SWvit« re¬ 

ligion; Sikh 
lienou, Louts, 190, 2ll 
liewa StaLc, 208 
Rice, J^ewia R., 31, 90 
RighLand Left-band divkions, 23^24 
Rifileyi Herbert 6i 

Rituai, 3, 58; Met oko Caate hierarohy; 

Cereuiockica 
Kivere, W. H. R,, 225 
Roae, H. A., 195,208 
Rusda, 52 


Spered HGOfrraphy, 181, 213-14, 240; Met 
^ ako PUfcninfllt®: TcEopks and ehnnes 
SicriBoea; tit Ceremonjea; 

Ah'm SiddhAftta^ 39 
SnJvitc religion^ 38-39 
Sakti; MM under DeRlefl ud othnr auper- 
natural beings 
Salem Dutrict^ 36 

SitfiobhOg {4«ouqt«it), a, 10, 12, 33, 31, 
85, 88; ta oko Accc^untajit 


Secants, 50-51, 87, 113, 100; #w (dw 
Cartes; Contrutiiki eeryantdiip; Feu- 
daliBin; Jajm&n,i: jRa Bervsntdhip; la¬ 
bor, aicrieultuml; Traditional servant- 
ship 

Settlement patterti, 40-41, 49-50, 54, 57, 
103, lOS, 140, 155, 161, 166, 178, ISO, 
lS5^, I9L S24, 2^; «m aka Biarrio; 
Neigh bgrbood 
Sexual eontlnencp, 48, 135 
Sexuality, 46, 60-51, 68, 212, 232, 234; tee 
a£si> IVwtitutLon; Segregatinn nf aeiea; 
Women 

ShakegpeaTr Alexander, SC 
Shama Rao, M., 79, 90, 92 
Shiir&-ertppper; mm Labor, agricultural; 
Land tenure; JAndtard-teiiant rclatieti- 
abips 
Sikh, 59 

SilT.'erberg, Ekpnna Crothers, 1D2 (n. 1) 
Silverberg, James, 102 {n, U 
Sindhh 78 

Singer, Milton B., 107, 171, ISI-S^ 186, 
191, 197, 197 (n. 3}^ ^13 
Singh, Rudra Datt, 53-54, 182, 185-86 
Siva; AM tinder Deitfea and other super- 
natum] beings 

Siwa iVMyun ewt;, 5M0, 75 
SlJrteemmna j^i'atem of Inbcuitanee. 112, 
116-17 


Saimnd, 107, m, 118-14 

tee Age statuses; AscetiGuiin 

SsMkrit. 38, 60, 78, 190-201, 203, 
209-1^ 215-18, 249-50; see also ^pa- 
mjij- Mak&hh^ta; Myth and legend | 
PpilMophy' Piirdnot; Upa- 

aifodr; VedanUs; Vedu, etc. 

Saojskrituaticm, 17, 24, 26, 34, 4Sr49, 58, 
00, 74^75, 191, 1S3-94, 196-99, 209-18, 
224, 226, 241, 244, 249-50, 253 

Sfirat tenure, 81; tit oho L^nd tenure 

Soroand, 65, 60; mm alto Headman; Pan- 
chayat 

^t^^o^roha, 126 

Sauraab tra, 37 , 107 ; m at3i:t Kathiawar 

Sflufrt; aetr under Deities and other auper- 
natural beinga 

Schoolteacher, 42. 68, 74r-76. 94, 157, 241, 
243, 245, 2^^ 2^; tet oUa i^ucation; 
Gtmi; Western inHuences 

Secondary civilieatien, 180 - 41 , 183 - 84 , 
197-90 

Security, psychulogical^ 125, 154, 164, 165, 
252 

Semgation of sexea, 150; ta tdsif 
Women 

Seniur preference, 116-17^ 127; we Age 
itatuaes; Inberitane^ Skten^nua sya- 
tem of inheritanee; rifJtrat 


MM Br^man 
Smith, Marian W,^ 173 
Social OFganiEation, 1-35, 37-52, 53-76, 
103, 107-24, 153-71, 176, 1S6, 191, 218, 
224 

Social Seiencft Reaeareh Council, 7S (n. 1), 
171 (n. IJ 

dyaasiy, 114 
Sainat 207 

Sorwryv 58. 14(M1, 212, 226, 231, 238; 
'Wd also Diviner 

South India, I, 38. 59, 78. 165, 173, 183, 
193, 225, 245 
Spain, 153 
SpanEsh, 148 

Spanbih Conquest of hlerico, 152 (n. 2), 
153 

Spate, O. H. K., 149 {n. 4) 

Srinl™, M. N., 17,20,22, 58. 172-73, 183, 
186, 189^ 191, 307, 309, 2H, 215, 217, 
224, 239,241 

Standard of living, 164; we oko Econoiny 
of vOLiges 

Starr, Betty W^ 179-80 
Static! defense; Mte Aggities^iv'e defense 
Steed, Gltel B, 103, 107, 112, ll3, 134, 
171 CtL 1), 348 
Steed, Robert, 102 (n. 1) 
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Stewftrd. Juluin H.;, 1V9 

to Autbdrity^ 

Stuim 22; Forpd 

SfUikdiirAr^ Sd 

SupcmatuTAl; to Deilies; Dsiliea and 
olber Aujysriutiiml bcini^; World v|^ 
S-Araini Sivan^bdaf 194 
i^A^itKcrknd^ 202 

tenure^ 54-65^ 65-56^ 6S^ 100- 
11, 132-33p 13Bp 182 

Tainil: CDimtry^ 10^ 24, 3B-30; lAnguAxe^ 
23, 7S^ 239; literature, 33; |}coj>le, 

244 

Tanjore City, 3(5, 39, 42 
T&njore Dirtrict, 36, 38,48, 172, 1^, 232- 
33, 245-^, 247 

TcMijore Ttiiftfits' and Laborcri' Ordi- 
nanee, 1952, 40, 4T 
Tara Chaad, ^ 

Tax, Sol, 124 to. 5), 156 Cn, 6) 

Taxes; to Lanil reveoue 
Telu^i, 9, 23, 37, 3S 
Temple, Richiutl C., 200, 

Temple Entry Act of 1947, 49 
Templfia and chrinH, 2, ,'5-6, 9, 11, Hh 23, 
25, 33. 33. 45, 48. 175, 212-14, 226, 229- 
30; to al*Q Deit[t« and other super¬ 
natural beinp; Pllj^rimagcs; 

Tenancy; to l^tllard-tenant relation- 
sbipe 

Tenant party of Madhopur^ 71-72 
Tension, social, 39-10. 47^8, 52, 110^11, 
IH. 220, 233, 245, 246, 251-52 
Tepoxtian; to under VflLei^ea 
Tevaram, 39 

Tbotoaaon, James, 183-36 
Thurston, Edgar^ 23-25 
T't/JyQfp 116-17; w Headman 

to Auapicinua and Inauepkloue 
claj-e; Caknd^ 

Tloie pcnpecllve la village study, LS6-01, 
215 

"Unmaoaaambandar, 39 
iTtruedoaibM, 39 
riruHi^uw, 39 
Titles, 46, 54, 61, 190 
Th^d, 153, 158, 182 
Tolerance, 143 

Topograpliyp 148, 225-26, 251 
Trade, 3, 6, 9, 16, 40-13,47, 85,92-94, 163. 
174^ 225; ace also 
Vdtu'j^d 

Traditional «n'ant«hlp, 27+ 55-56; to 
Castes; Htslmrwa servantetiipfuiV'n^hf*' 
JUa servantslnp; Labor, aipicultural; 
labor 


Traditions; m Great tradition; Hindu or 
Indian tradition; Indie Lradilion; Little 
tradition; Main tradition; Paroehinlira- 
tion; EoJjrUt tradition; Univataaliaation 
Transoijgmtiim; to RcbirLb 
Traitsportation, iiH>dem, 2, 4, 40+ 43, 53- 
54. 67. 78-79. 88. 85-86. 94. 96-97, 138, 
148,160,225-26,242+250 
Tribraj; to Caistes and tribes 
Tficbinopoly, 36, 39> 49 
Tyaga H^ja Bhagavalar, 38 

189 

Ctiaui niodicme+ 10 
Underhill, M. M., 194 
UnemploymcTit; set Labor, agricuLtural 
United States of America, 78, 94, I5l, 171 
Univer™li?atfcon, 181, 197-99, 201-3, 206, 
211-18; defined, 197, 197 (n. 3) 
Univeraity of California, 78 (n. 1). 171 
<n. 1)> 223 (n. 1) 

UniTereity of Chkagu, 146 (n. 2) 
University of Maiicbeatcr, 1 (n. i) 
University of OKrord+ 1 (m. 1) 
UatH>ueliability+ 8,21-22, 25.28,53+60-61, 
75+ 121-22. 157; w oIsq Pollution; Un¬ 
touchable 

Untoucliable; m under Castea and tribee 
Untouchable i>ar^Uj 22; to also Untouch- 
ability; Untouchable; Furpu 

Upani^adf, 206 
Urban] Eationj to Citira 
Uttar PmdiHih, 53. 102 (n. 1), 171+ 174. 
183j 104, 298, 213, 2|7; F^nchavat Baj 
Act of 1947, 71; Zanfindari Al>olition 
and Land {tcforniB Act, 19oQi 55. 63 

V^^helmrT; ipe undv DeEtiea and other 
supernatural bein^ 

vdraUi, 22; to also Bary^^ga; Bani- 
yd; Var^ua 

Values, 25, 34. 44, 104^ 112. 115. 125-2S, 
131, 143. 146+ 146 (li. 2|. 164. 176, 181. 
252; to flifs Naliunal character; Pter- 
Aonality; World viuvr 

For|«i, 22. 121+ 189-90; see abwi Brdhma^ 
rarfm; Caste hJerareby; Cnstee and 
tribes; mrxid; Untouchable 

for^; Futfipa ear^a 
Vcetcui of Boeial chunjec, 245 
Feddnifn. 39 
VedM. 24. 38, 172. 210 
Vijayam^tat, 37 

Yillsge, 105, 125, 190; entrance, 33; isola¬ 
bility for study, 1, 41. 52. 106-7, 147„ 
147 (n. 3), ieCH6L 166, 171-218; isela- 
tion. 99-100, 121, (47, 163, 171-76. 224, 
248; unltorexDRamy, 130. ISS, 162-63, 
168, 174, 251; Unit of individual ideii' 
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lifiMtionp G7p I22p I56p 161-62, 166; 
177-78, 235p 24S; unity. IS, 32-35p 45- 
48, S7, 83p 147* m, 159. 166, 172. iTfr- 
78: tiK iiUit Ecaiiomy of villas; Eiter- 
mu rcbtioonhips of viSlasea; Feativ&la; 
Littli! community; Little tr&dlticm; 
Ncig;hborhood; ParotbialiiAtlou; Politi- 
origanixation SctLkment 

pattern; Social ar^f^imtinn of 

Vill&gc-f^ut». 64-55. 154*-55p 162. 167; 
Nce tenure 

Village scrvaotii, 10. 12. 14. 33, 54p 
87, 95| m afM Watcliimm 
VillAgu: 

bihAlli, S. 33 

OudL 6. T 

Harigokp 10 

lIojtuTp 6p B 

Jhfllta, 13&-38 

Ka^ioodm. 102-43, 243-44 

KerCp 3. 33 

KbdkanGarhi. 171-218, 247^61 
Kixlagjahallt; #«e pAJHEmriL 
Kelmcl, 226-39 

KumbapettAi, 36^52, m, 233, 245-17. 
253 

Madhfkpur (Senapur), 53-76. 182, 185- 
86,233.244 

iVamhallS, 78-100, 199. 242-43. 253 
Painpur^ 177 

ItampuiiL CKodagahallOi 1-35.183,239- 
42. 253 

Rani Khcrip H5-7t>. 173, 182, 185^, 
251, 253 

Senapur; «ev X^ladbimur 

146-57, 159-64. 166-70. 

Mfl undtF D-citica nnd other euper- 
natural bein^ 


Wanaerp W. L., 171 
Watchman. 33, 41^2, 85, 87 
Weiaa, Richardp 202-3 
Wunner-Oren Foiindatinn for Anthropo¬ 
logical Research, Inc.* 36 
Western inGuences^ 6, 16. 21, 26. 39, 67. 
78-^1. 85,94. 66^J7. 153,169 (n. 7), Z2n, 
231, 241, 2M, 249-50; jm olio Bhtiah; 
Cities; Gomniuntat p^y; EducalLon; 
Government; Sehoolteaeher; Tranapor- 
tatioii, modem 
Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, 202 
Wilson. Horace H.. 59 
Wieer, Wblllam H.. 206. 208 
Withdrawal, 141-13, 158, 237, 2-14-^5; m 
alto AacetLciam; Brahmacarya; Passiv¬ 
ity 

Women. 229, 232, 231-52; and commen- 
lahty* 20. 23; secLuaion of, 164, 230; 
status of, 51, 59, S7, 92, 164. 210* 238; 
ties ofsd Afliiml relatiurujhips' Dowry; 
Husband^wiTc rdUtioiiifhjp«| MEmage; 
ScgrcKati<^n of K3%g 

\VoF]d vkw. 104* 125, 168.223-53; meLbod 
of study, 224^25, 227-29, 23S-39; rela¬ 
tions with man, S2S-29, 232-39, 253; re¬ 
lations with natural wor^. 206. 22^20, 
232-30. 253; relalioiu! with supernatu¬ 
ral. 228-31 

YdgSt 38; tes alio Ceremoniea 
M AsWJtEciani 

Zamtnddpt tenure, 54; we alw Tjind reve¬ 
nue; l4md tenure; [^mdlord-tenant re¬ 
lationships; ^f^lhQh'drt tenure; Uttar 
Prodcah 
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